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CHAP. I. 


FROM THE DECLARATION OF INDULGENCE TO THE 
Fe: 4 DEATH OF KING- CHARLES 11, 


HE Dutch war being ready to break out (1672) 
the King, by the advice of his counſellors, 
ſeizes the opportunity, under colour of promoting 


- 


domeſtic peace, while engaged in foreign war, to . 


iſſue his proclamatiori for ſuſpending the execution 
of the penal laws againſt nonconformiſts. 

Thoſe Friends who were at liberty, and free from 
the oppreſſion of the penal laws, could not help feel- 
ing for their brethren under reſtraint, many of whom 
had been kept immured in uncomfortable priſons 
for ſeveral years. And as the preſent diſpoſition 
of government in favour of nonconformiſts pre- 
ſented an opportunity to intercede in their behalf, 
ſome of-the principal members in London, viz. 
George Whitehead, Thomas Moor, and Thomas 
Green, attended the King and council tofolicit the 
diſcharge-of their" ſuffering friends, and were ſo 
{ucceistul; as to obtain the King's letters patent, 
containing a: diſcharge. for all ſuch to whom he 
mips legally graut the ſame, whereby all that were 
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convicted for tranſportation, upon premunire, or 
in priſon for fines, confiſcations, or fees, were re- 
ſtored to their families, from which many of them 
had been ſeparated for ſix or ſeven years and up- 
| wards, | 

When the warrant to the attorney-general to 
make out the letters patent was obtained, the Friends 
found themſelves in a dilemma in reſpett to the 
fees to be paid in the ſundry offices-they were to 
paſs through, underſtanding they would amount to 
a very great ſum by reaſon of upwards of 400 to be 
included in them. The Lord Keeper, Sir Orlando 
Bridgeman, generouſly and voluntarily remitting 
his fees, they thought themſelves under a neceſſity 


to make farther application to the King to mode- 


rate the reſt; who accordingly iſſued his order, 
« That the pardon, though comprehending a great 
number of perſons, do yet paſs as one pardon, and 
Pay but as one.” 

Their ſucceſs in this application furniſhed theſe 
Friends with an opportunity of giving a ſpecimen 
of their diſpoſition to perform good offices to all, 
as far as in their power, There were ſome other 
diſſenters confined in priſon, and their ſolicitors 
obſerving the ſucceſs of this application, applied to 
George Whitehead for his advice and aſſiſtance to 
get their impriſoned friends diſcharged with his, by 

rocuring their names to be inſerted in the ſame 


inſtrument; he adviſed them to apply to the King 


for his warrant for that purpoſe, which was ac- 
cordingly obtained, and theſe were by the ſame in- 

ſtrument reſtored to liberty. ol 
Thoſe who' were ſhut up in the different priſons 
in London, were almoſt immediately ſet at liberty: 
but how to extend the benefit thereof to thoſe im- 
priſoned in the country, and particularly the re- 
moter counties, occaſioned the Friends concerned 
conſiderable thought and trouble ; for the patent 
| containing 
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containing no leſs than eleven ſkins of vellum, 
was too long to take many copies, and too cumber- 
{ome to be eaſily. carried far; yet being heartily en- 
gaged for the ſpeedy releaſe of all their friends, 

eir care and induſtry ſurmounted the difficulties, 
and procured the liberation of their friends in a ge- 
— way, even to the remoteſt part of the king- 


dom. 


*The Quakers being by theſe means freed from 
the ſeverities of perſecution, and moleſtation from 
the government, were not long left to enjoy that 
eaſe reſulting from the King's declaration, before 
they were attacked from another quarter. During 
the heat of perſecution, we have had repeated oc- 
caſion to remark, that other diſſenters, by a tem- 
porizing conduct, endeavoured to ſecure themſelves 
from the ſtorm. And the Quakers only bore their 
teſlimony publicly to that religion which they re- 
ceived as truth, by keeping up their meetings duly 
and fully at the accuſtomed times and places, as 
long as they were ſuffered to enjoy the ule of their 
meeting-houfes: and when they were kept out of 
them by force, they aſſembled in the ſtreets as near 
to the meeting-houſes as they could, 

-While this open teſtimony gaye great offence to 
the perſecutors, as baffling their ſcheme of eſta- 
bliſhing unitormity, and warding off the blow from 
the other ſects of diſſenters, who, as moſt feared and 
hated for the ſeverities they had ſuffered under their 
hands, were principally aimed at; it procured them 
the eſteem of the more ingenuous part of other diſ- 
ſenters, who, owning thoſe as the bulwark that 


kept off the force of the ſtroke from them, and 


praying that they (the Quakers) might be preſerved 
Readfall, and enabled to break the ſtrength of the 


enemy. And ſome, eſpecially among the Baptiſts, 


Thomas Ellwood, p. 305, &c. 
B 2 expreſſed 
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expreſſed a high opinion both of the people and 


their principles, which ſuſtained them in undergo- 


ing ſufferings, which were a terror to others to, 


think of. | 
Theſe favourable ſentiments in the hearers raiſed 
the jealouſy of ſome of their teachers; who in the 
time of perſecution had lain by in cautious pri- 
vacy ; they ſoon made their 17 4 
a hoſtile attack upon this inoffenſive ſociety, in 
vilifying that virtue which they had not the cou- 
rage to imitate, | | 
Thomas Hicks, a preacher among the Baptiſls in 
London, employed his pen in writing ſeveral pam- 
3 ſucceſſively, under the invidious title of * A 
ialogue between a Chriſtian and a Quaker;“ 
The unfair dealing of this antagoniſt making a 
defence neceſſary, this buſineſs was undertaken by 
William Penn, in two books, the firſt entitled 
% Reaſon againſt Railing ;” the other, The Coun- 
terfeit Chriſtian detected.“ In which Hicks is not 
only convicted of publiſhing many palpable forge- 
ries, unfair perverſions, and groundleſs calumnies 
againſt the Quakers at large ; but N. indulged 
his invidious diſpoſition ſo far as to vilify ſundry 
particular members by name, an appeal was made 
to the ſociety of Baptiſts in and about London for 
juſtice againſt the author. 
The principal of whom diſingenuouſly appointed 
a meeting in one of their meeting-houſes, under 
retence of 2 the charges againſt Thomas 
Hicks, and calling him to account, at a time when 
the complainants were abſent from the city in 
places too remote to be timely apprized of the in- 
tended meeting; wherefore ſome Friends deſired it 
might be deterred till they could be informed there. 
of, and have time to return: but the Baptiſts. could 
not be prevailed upon to deter it: but TR a 
W 
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Tow of examining Hicks, and hearing his defence; '| 
acquitted him. | | ** = ; 

As ſoon as William Penn returned to London, ol 
he in print exhibited his complaint of their unfair 'Y 
proceedings, and demanded a rehearing in a public 
meeting. Hicks would not appear, but ſent Jeremy 
Ives, with ſome others of the party, byclamours and 
rudeneſs to divert the complainants from proſe. | 
cuting the charge againſt him, and carried their 
point ſo far, as to prevent the charge being heard, 
though frequent attempts were made to read it. 

About this time, as well as formerly, they were 
much engaged in controverſy, being expoſed to the 
invidious attacks and miſrepreſentations of adver_ 
ſaries of different denominations, who publiſhedas 
truth, every reproach that public rumour or pri- 
vate prejudice loaded them with ; which obliged 
them in ſelf-defence to vindicate themfelves and 
their principles from the abſurdities charged upon 
them“; and yet we have occaſion to complain of 
theſe refuted miſrepreſentations, picked out of the 

works of their bittereſt adverſaries, being revived, 
and delivered to the world as authentic hiſtory by” 
ſandry modern writerst. "I 
George. Fox, having returned from his viſit to 
America, and landed near Briſtol about the middle \ 
of this ſummer, was met there by his wife, accom- 
panied by her ſon-in-law, Thomas Lower, and two 
of her daughters, and ſeveral friends from London. 


Being the time of the fair, many Friends came to 1 
it from different parts of the nation: and from the 
number of traders of all denominations then there, 4 { 


the meetings were much crowded, From Briſtol! *' © — \ 


quence of this controverſy. ; 

+ Theſe have been in general anſwered, and in later edi- 
tions of ſeveral hiſtorical works alterations made more agree-- 
ably to-the truth, | 


B3 he =. 


Many of the Baptiſts joined the Friends“ ſociety in conſe- | | 
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be went to London, tand after viſiting his friends 


in their meetings, and their children in their ſchools, 
he ſet forward with his wife and Thomas Lower, 
towards home, and to viſit his mother on her death 
bed ; but when they came into Worceſterſhire, he 
ſigniſied to his wife his apprehenſion that a priſon 
would be his lot there, which filled her with ſorrow. 
Soon after, having had a'meeting at John Haltord's, 
at Armſcot, in the pariſh of Tredington, Henry 
Parker, a juſtice of the peace, in company with a 
prieſt named Rowland Hains, went to 7 jon tht and 
plotted together to break it up; but being engaged 
in {ome buſineſs, they did not arrive until after the 
meeting was over, They found G. Fox and Tho- 
mas Lower in converſation with ſome Friends in 


r Hal ford's parlour, and under pretence of their 


aving had great meetings, which — be preju- 
dicial to the publie peace, Parker, without any juſt 
cauſe or legal information, took them both priſon- 
ers, and ſent them to Worceſter jail. Being thus 
reſtrained from their purpoſe of conducting George's 
wife and daughters on their way, they were under 
the neceſſity to procure a friend to accompany them 
to their habitation at Swarthmore. 

They applied by letter to the Lord Lieutenant and 
Deputy Lieutenants of the county, laying before 
them the ſtate of their caſe, and illegal manner of 
their impriſonment, not from any meeting, but from 
a houſe where they had buſineſs; that George 
Fox was on his way to vilit his mother, who was 
deſirous to ſee him, not being likely to live long, 
and by his impriſonment was reſtrained from paying 
this debt of affettion to his aged and ſick parent: 
this application was ineffectual; yet Thomas Lower 
might have obtained his liberty by means of his 
brother's interceſhon, who was one of the King's 
phy ſicians, and had procured a letter from N 

| avil, 


— 


Savil, gentleman of the bedchamber to Lord Wind- 
ſor, for his releaſe, if he had been willing to accept 
it ſingly ; but e he great a reſpect to his fa- 
ther- in- law to leave him in priſon, he ſuppreſſed: 
the letter, and voluntarily continued his compani- 
on there. 

On the 21ſt of the month called January, 167g. 
being the laſt day of the quarter ſeſſions, they were 
brought to the court. At their entrance, the juſ- 
tices, as if convicted in themſelves of their unjuſt 
treatment, appeared confuſed, and were for ſome 
time filent, inſomuch that a perſon in the hall aſked, 
What! are they afraid ? Dare not the juſtices ſpeak 
to them? At length Juſtice Parker made a long but 
very weak apology for his conduct, purporting 
that “he thought it a milder courſe to ſend thoſe 
two to jail, than to put his neighbours to 200]. 


charge, by putting the Jaw againlt conventicles in 


force.” The chairman, Simpſon, proceeding to 
examine them concerning the occaſion of their 
coming thither; they gave ſo clear an account of 
themſelves, and the reaſons of their journey, as ob- 
liged him to own, “their account or relation was 
very innocent;“ which as they had no evidence 
to contraditt, nor cauſe to doubt the truth thereof, 
was a plain acknowledgment, that they had been 
cauſeleſsly' impriſoned, and had a right to their im- 
mediate . But as this act of juſtice would 
have been a cenſure upon Parker's irregular exer- 
tion of his power, they reſorted to the uſual mode 
of finding occaſion of crimination from the tender- 
neſs of conſcience, when they could not from the 
tenor of condutt ; for Simpſon, after whiſpering to 
Parker, addreſſed himſelf to Verge Fox after this 
manner: Mr. Fox, you are a famous man, and 
all this may be true which you have ſaid; but that 


we may be better ſatisfied, will you take the oaths 


of allegiance and ſupremacy 233 To which he re- 
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er „ never took an oath in my life; but 1 


ave always been true to the government;“ aſſerte 


his allegiance in full terms; ſhewing he had been 


twice impriſoned, firſt at Derby for not taking up 


arms againſt the King; and the ſecond time ſent up 


priſoner to Oliver Cromwell, under pretence of 


plotting to bring him in. And as to the oath of 


ſupremacy, he aid, I deny the Pope and his pow- 


er, and deny it with my heart.“ While he was 
ſpeaking, they cried, give him the book. He an- 


wered, the book ſaith, Swear not at all:'* He 
was then ordered to be taken away ; but the jailer 


Not being haſly, they were urgent with him, cry- 


ing, © Take him away, we ſhall have a meeting here! 
the fellow loves to hear him preach.” The jailer 
then drawing him away, he ſaid, “the Lord 27. a 
you who caſt me into priſon for obeying the doc. 
wine of Chriſt.” After George Fox was taken 
away, the juſtices, afraid to proceed with equal ris 


gour againſt Thomas Lower, on account of his 


more powerful connections, told him, he was at 


liberty, Upon which he queried of them. W 


his tMher-in-Jaw might not be ſet at liberty, as well 

| hey were taken together for the ſame 
- pretended offence.” They told him © they would 
not hear him. You may go about your buſineſs, 


as he, ſince t 


for we have nothing niore to do with you, ſeeing 
you are diſcharged,” | 


But Thomas not being eaſy to leave his father 


in priſon, without further ſolieitation for his releaſe, 


went to the juſtices at their chamber, deſiring to . 
know, what cauſe they had to detain his father, 
that they had not againſt him; and why one ſhould 


be diſcharged and the other not ?” wiſhing them to 
conſider, whether this diſtinction in their treatment 


of i under the ſame circumſtances might not 
be 


ooked upon as an indefenſible partiality. The 


juſtices not reliſking ſuch cloſe reaſoning, * 


n, 


— 
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at 1 ſon, thinking to deter him from further remonſtram | 
rte ces, told him, “ if he was not content, they would 'l 
been tender him the oath, and ſend him to his father.” [RN 
{ up Lower replied, © Ye may do that if ye-will, but "x 
t up whether ye ſend me or no, I intend to go and wait 18 
> of upon my father in priſon, for that is now-my buſi- J 
h of neſs in this country.” Juſtice Parker then made | 
OWs an apology for his conduct in the following terms: | 
was „Do you think, Mr. Lower, that J had no cauſe 
an- to ſend your father and you to priſon, when yon 
He had ſo great a meeting ; 1nſomuch that the parſon 
uler of the pariſh complained to me, that he had loſl the } 
* greateſt part of his pariſhtoners ; ſo that when he 
ere! comes amongſt them, he hath ſcarcely any auditers | | 
ailer left.” To this Lower returned, I have heard 
poo that the prieſt of that pariſh comes ſo ſeldom to vi- 9 | 
OC» lit his flock, (but once, it may be, or twice in a | | 
ken year to gather in his tithes), that it was but charity \ 
| ey in my father to viſit ſo forlorn and forſaken a flock. 
his And therefore thou hadſt no cauſe to ſend him to | 
s at priſon for viſiting and inſtructing them, who had ſo 1 
hx little comfort from their paſtor, who comes among 
Ve them only to ſeek for gain from his quarter.“ At 
ame this the juſtices broke into a laughter; for Dr. a 
ld Crowther, the prieſt ſpoken of, was then ſitting . | 
eſs, with them in the room, unknown to Thomas Lower, [ 
Aang and he had the ſenſe to let it paſs without reply. 

But when Thomas Lower was gone, the juſtices, | 
ther highly diverting themſelves at Crowther's expence, - , 
ale, he was ſo nettled, that he threatened to ſue Thomas : | 
to. Lower in the Biſhop's court on an action of defa- = 
her, mation; which coming to Thomas's ears, he told 
uld him to his face, ** that-he might commence his ſuit 
1 to as ſoon as he pleaſed; that he would anſwer it, 
ent and bring his whole pariſhꝭ in evidence againſt him.“ 
not So the, prieſt in concluſion thought it the wiſeſt 
[he courſe to'let it drop. „tre | 
mp4 Some days after an habeas corpus came dayyn far 
on, Wor 3 0 B 3 removing 
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removing George Fox to the King's Bench bar at 


Weſtminſter, On receipt whereof the under ſhe- 


riff made Thomas Lower his deputy to convey him 
to London, where they arrived on the 2d of the 
month called February, and appearing in court, his 
caſe was argued, but no determination come to at 
that time; he was ordered into the cuſtody of the 
marſhal, and another day appointed for hearing it. 
In the mean time Parker had, in concert with 
other adverſaries, diſperſed a malicious report, 
* that there were many ſubſtantial men with Geo. 
Fox, out of many parts of the nation, when he was 
taken, and that they had a deſign or plot in hand: 
and that Thomas Lower ſtaid with him in priſon, 
long after he was ſet at liberty, to carry on the de- 
ſign.” By which, and other falſe reports, the 
Judges, who ſeemed inclinable to ſet George Fox 
at liberty, were prevailed upon to remand him to 
Worceſter, only this favour was granted him, that 
he might go down his own way, and at his leiſure, 
rovided he would not fail to be there by the aſ- 
meth which were to begin on the 2d day of the 
next month. He appeared accordingly at the aſ- 
ſizes before Judge Turner, who formerly paſſed 
ſentence of premunire againſt him at Lancaſter, 
That judge ſeemed inclined to releaſe him; but 
Parker endeavoured to prevent it, by inſinuating 
* that he was a ringleader, that many of the nation 
followed him, and that nobody knew what it might 
come to.“ The judge, though he knew better, 
being willing to eaſe himſelf, referred the matter 
back to the ſeſſions again, bidding the juſtices ter- 
minate it there, and not trouble the aſſizes any 
more. | pens 
The time of the ſeſſions being come, George Fox 
was called before the juſtices, One Street being 
chairman, opened his trial with a ſpeech of the like 


tenor with Parker's vain pretences for committing 


him 
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him to priſon, and it is probable ſuggeſted by him, 


wherein by miſrepreſenting the circumſtances of 
their religious meeting, in order to infuſe into the 
people a notion of danger to be feared therefrom, 
and to give a colourable pretext for their proceed. 
gs he ſaid, * That George Fox had a meeting 
at Tredington from all parts of the nation, to the 


terrifying of the king's ſubjects, for which he had 


been committed to priſon, and that for the trial of 
his fidelity the oath had been tendered to him.“ 
Then turning to George Fox, he aſked him, 
« ſince he had time to conſider of it, whether 
he would now take the oaths?” George Fox 
firſt vindicated himſelf from the miſrepreſentations 
of the chairman, repeated the relation of his jour- 
ney, and the cauſe of it, as he had done at the 
former ſeſſions, when they could not help acknow- 
ledging his account to be clear: That as to ſome 
being there from different parts of the nation, 
they were principally of one family, and in one 
company, except a friend from Briſtol, who came 
accidentally or providentially, as it was to him they 
were obliged for attending his wife and daugh- 


ters on their way home, when Thomas Lower and 


he were intercepted by Parker. That it was not 
true that there were perſons from all parts of the 
nation, nor that their meeting was to the terri- 
fying of the king's ſubjects; deſiring them to pro- 
Ph one evidence, who could ſay, they were ter- 
rified thereby. That he could honeſtly declare his 
allegiance to the king in plain terms in any aſſer- 
tion ſhort of an oath. Upon his refuſal of the 
oaths, an indictment, ready drawn up, was read to 
him, and the chairman aſking him, if he was 
guilty? He replied, * No, for the indictment is 
a bundle of lies.“ The indictment was delivered 
to the jury, who under the inſtruftions of the 
chairman found the bill againſt him, which he 
| e B 6 54 determined 
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determined to traverſe, and then was required to bro! 
put, in bail until the next ſeſſions ; but he refuſed on 
zo be bound any otherwiſe than by his promiſe fore 
to appear, if the Lord gave him health and the 
ſtrength, and he were at liberty. 2 reve 
k So he was ſent back to priſon ; but by the inter- U 
Poſition of the more moderate juſtices (who had ma- ed tc 
nifeſted a favourable diſpoſition in the court, endea- dang 
vouring to prevent the tender of the oath and the dout 
indictment) in about two hours after he had liberty to P 
given him to go at large until the next quarter the j 
eſſions. | wrot 
The yearly meeting in London falling out in the the | 
intermediate time, he attended it. And at the in- him. 
Nance of ſome Friends he appeared before the juſ G 
tices of the King's Bench, and delivered to them a unde 
declaration of his fidelity to the king, and denial of to at 
the Pope's ſupremacy, as what he could promiſe in after 
lieu of the oaths; but as his caſe was under cogni- ſeein 
zance of the quarter ſeſſions at Worceſter, the judges jour. 
were unwilling to meddle with it, not being regu- recei 

larly before them. | who 

After the yearly meeting (1674) he returned to band 
Worceſter, and appeared at the quarter ſeſſions to woul 
traverſe che indittment; when proceeding to ſhew not 
the errors, which were ſufficient to quaſh it, he was knov 
ſtopped; the oath required of him again, and upon ance 
his refuſal to take it, the jury found him guilty. An of gu 
admonition of the conſequence of a premunire be- in pr 
ing given him in court, this was clandeſtinely re- diſho 

corded for the ſentence thereof, after he was ſent of.“ 
* out of court; being to evade the cenſure due to indié 
13 their illegal proceedings, as ſeveral of the juſtices, proc: 
and the generality ot the people condemned them: more 
Nay, his perſecutors themſelves ſeemed at laſt af- fore 
fedted with companction for the wrong they had done was e 
him, and wiſhed he had never come thither to trouble ſelf y 
them, upon which George Fox obſerved, they had the 
| N 2 


brought 


not eaſy to obtain his liberty in that method; for 


PEOPLE CALLED QUARERS. 13 Ky. 
brought the trouble upon themſelves : But they had 1 
gone too far to make a handſome retreat, and there.” 


fore thought it leſs diſhonourable to perſevere in 
the wrong, than to right the injured, by owning and 


reverſing it. | 
Under the ſentence of premunire he was remand- 
ed to priſon, where he was ſoon after ſeized with a 
dangerous fit of ſickneſs, ſo that his recovery ſeemed 
doubtful. Upon this account application was made” 
to Parker, for liberty for him to be removed out of 
the jail into the city, who after much importunity 
wrote a note to the jailer, deſiring that favour, for 
the benefit of air for his health, might be ſhewn 
him. | do | 
George Fox's wife finding him fixed in priſon 
under ſentence of premunire, came up from the north 
to attend him, and alſo to ſolicit his diſcharge, and 
after ſtaying with him three or four months, and 
ſeeing no diſcharge likely to be obtained, ſhe took her 
journey to London to ſolicit the king: was kindly 
received by him, and referred to the Lord Keeper, 
who told her, the king could not releaſe her huſ- * 
band any otherwiſe than by a pardon,” which the king 
would readily have granted; but George Fox was' 


knowing his own innocence, he thought the accept. 
ance of a pardon would be a tacit acknowledgment 
of guilt ; wherefore he declared, “he had rather lie 
in priſon all his days; than come out- in any way 
diſhonourable to the truth he had made profeſſion 
of.” He rather choſe to have the validity of his 
indiment tried before the judges ; and accordingly 
procured an habeas corpus to remove him once 
more to the King's Bench bar, where appearing be- 
fore the four judges, Counſellor Thomas Corhet 
was employed to plead for him, who acquitted him 
ſelf with great honour. He advanced a new” plea, - * 
that by law they could not impriſon any man | 
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upon a premunire :” upon the hearing this unex- 
2 plea, the judges required time to conſult their 
ooks and the ſtatutes, and poſtponed the hearing 
until next day, When finding Corbet's opinion 
was well founded, they choſe to omit further notice 
of the plea, and proceeded to examine the indi. 
ment, in which the errors appeared ſo many and ſq 
groſs, that the judges were unanimous in opinion, 
that the indictment was quaſhed and void, and 
that George Fox ought to be ſet at liberty.” As 
the oaths were tendered to ſundry great men that 
day in court, there were not wanting ſome adver- 
faries to George Fox, who moved the Judges, that 
the oaths might be tendered to him again, inſinuatin 
* he was a very dangerous man to be at liberty.“ 
But Sir Matthew Haſe at this time preſided at the 
King's Bench, who was too honeſt to lend an ear to 
ſuch ſuggeſtiaps, ſaying © he had indeed heard ſome 
ſuch reports of George Fox, but he had alſo heard 
more good reports of him.“ So after a full hearing 
before the four judges, he was diſcharged by pro- 
o had ſuffered an unjuſt impri ſon- 


tained his liberty in an honourable way, without 


_ impeachment (by implication) of his innocence, 


After his releaſe, he ſtaid in and about the city 
until the yearly meeting, where he had the oppor- 


tunity of {ys many Friends. When the meet- 


ing was over, he went down with his wife to her 
habitation at Swarthmore, by coach, not being able 
to ride on horſeback; the indiſpoſition he contrated 
in his late impriſonment having reduced him to a 
ſtate of great weakneſs, from which he was ſome 


time in recovering. 


The revocation of the indulgence (1674) and the 
diſpleaſure of the court againit the diſſenters, gave 
freſh ſpirit to the perſecuting magiſtrates, Proſe. 
cutions now began to be renewed againſt the Qua- 
kers in all the various modes ol diſtieſs. For keep- 
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ing up their religious meetings they were ſtill a prey 
to idle and profligate informers, 

Under the preſſure of their ſufferings, application 
was made to the judges (before they went their ſe- 


veral circuits) for their compaſſionate attention to, 


the hard eaſes of ſeveral of the ſufferers, and to in- 
terpoſe their authority for their relief. But little 
redreſs could be obtained, for no change in the tem- 
per of the times brought as yet any durable or effec- 
tual relief to the ſufferings of th /octety ; for they 


rather grew heavier during the remainder of this. 


reign, 

hw of them continuing to be impriſoned for 
refuſing the oath of allegiance, William Penn this 
year wrote his Treatiſe of Oaths, wherein he ſhews 
their reaſons for not ſwearing at all,” and confirms 
them by numerous authorities, | 

In conſideration of the unhappy diviſions prevail- 
ing in the nation, he alſo wrote this year, a treatiſe, 
under the title of England's preſent Intereſt conſi- 
dered,” wherein, to allay the heats of contending 
parties, he ſhews the conſiſtency of a general liberty 
of conſcience with the peace of the kingdom: a 
work wherein real Chriſtianity and genuine patriot- 
iſm are eminently conſpicuous. 

While William Penn was thus employed in 
8 out the true intereſts of the nation, Robert 

arclay was appropriating his labours to the ſervice 
of truth, and of the ſociety of which he was a mem- 
ber; it was in this year he publiſhed his © Apology® 
for the true Chriſtian Divinity, being an explanation 
and vindication of the principles and dottrines of 
the people called Quakers;” to which he prefixed 
an epiſtle to King Charles II. remarkable for the 
honeſt ſimplicity of addreſs ; N him with 
plain truth and pertinent reflet 


® See an opinion of this book in the French Encyclopedia, un- 
der the word Quaker, Alſo Cato's Letters, vol. iv, p. 226, 
Norris 's Treatile on Divine Light, &c. Gough vol. ii. p. 405, 
| f ; obſervation, 
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18 HisSTORT OF ThE: · 
_ obſervation; to which, however, he ſeems to haver 
aid too little regard. * 8 
In the courſe of'this year, 1675, William Hall, 
of Congleton in Cheſhire, being fined 20l. for a. 
meeting at his houſe, had his dwelling houſe broken 
open, and two cartloads of goods carried away, 
worth 4ot. Beſides which they took away a mare 
of his, which, after ſome time, came home again: 
upon which he went with two neighbours to the 
magiſtrate of the place, and gave him'information 
of her return, and what field the was in,  Notwith- 
ſtanding .this they cauſed him to be arraigned for 
felony, on an indictment for ſtealing the mare: but 
he was acquitted upon his trial, this attempt to com- 
mit murder by law, being too barefaced to prevail 
upon any judge or jury to bring him in guilty, 
About the ſame time cattle and woods to the vas- 
Tue of 100l. were taken from ſundry perſons in and 
about Namptwich. From Randal Elliot they took 
the bed he lay on, and even the dunghill in his yard. 
When ſome of the ſufferers on an appeal were ac- 
uitted by the jury, the juſtices would not ds ol 
their verdict, but at the next ſeſſions gave treble 
colts againſt the appellants. The chief informer 
was John W iddobury, of Hanklow, Eſq; who be- 
ing indebted 4ol. upon bond to Thomas Braſsley, a 
member of that meeting, upon his demand of pay- 
ment, was incenſed againſt him, and thus vented his 
wrath upon his friends. He alſo got an old excom- 
munication revived againſt Thomas Braſsley, and 
ſent him to 1 (threatening to ſend his wife after 
him,) for aſking for his own. 
This year William Bailey died at ſea; in his voy- 
age from the Weſt Indies, He had been a teacher 
- among the Baptiſts at Poole in Dorſetſhire, where 
he was convinced by rheMniniſtry, of George Fox; 
in 1655. and entered into ſociety: with the people 
called Quakers, amongſt whom he became a-zealous 
RY — — 
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preacher, and travelled abroad in the exerciſe of his 
miniſterial gift: in which religious exerciſe of love 
to his fellow citizens, it was his lot to participate in 
the ſufferings of his brethren, in frequent impri ſon- 
ments, both during the time of the commonwealth 
and after the reſtoration, | 

For ſome time he followed a ſeafaring life for the 


maintenance of his family, and was inſtrumental to 


convince and confirm in the truth many inhabitants 
of diſtant countries, being concerned to propagate 
righteouſneſs, wherever an opportunity preſented 
itlelf, In his laſt voyage, on his way from Barba- 


does, when he perceived the approach of his diſſolu- 


tion, addreſſing himſelf to the maſter of the veſſe}, 
he ſaid, * Shall I lay down my head in peace upon 


the waters? Well, God is the God of the whole 
univerſe; and though my body ſink, I ſhall ſwim. 


atop of the waters.“ Afterwards, under the com- 
fortable ſenſe of divine ſupport bearing him up in 
this trying ſcene, he ſaid, © The creating word of 
the Lord endures for ever,” He tek ſeveral that 
were about him by the hand, exhorting them, © to 


fear the Lord, and then they need not fear death: 
death, ſaid he, is nothing in itſelf, for the ſting of 


death is fin, Tell the Friends in London, who- 
would have been glad to ſee my face/I go to my fa- 
ther and their father, to my God and their God. 
Remember my love to my dear wife“; ſhe will be 
a forrowful widow ; but let her not mouru- too 
much, for it is well wich me.“ Then having given 
the maſter ſome inſtructions about his outward af- 
fairs, he expreſſed, that as to his wife and chil- 
dren, he had left them no portions ; but had endea- 
voured to make God their father.” Then taking 


* He married Mary Fiſher, who viſited Boſton, the Turkiſh” 


Empire, &c, ot whom an account hath been given in this 
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work. i 
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his leave of the company, he ſaid, * I cannot ſee 
one of you, but wiſh you all well.“ And after ſe- 
veral ſenſible obſervations, expreſſive of the ſerenity 
of his mind, he quietly departed this life, on board 
the Samuel, of London, in the latitude of 46. 167g. 

In the latter part of this year Matthew Hyde, a 
perſon who had been troubleſome in the meetings of 


the people called Quakers, by oppoſing their miniſ- 


ters, and diſturbing them in their worſhip, was taken 
ſick; and apprehending his death approaching, was 
ſeized with remorſe for what he. had done; 1 that 
he could not be eaſy, until he had ſent for ſome of 
that people, particularly George Whitehead, to 
whom he expreſfed great ſorrow for the wrong he 


had done them, acknowledged, them to be the chil. 


dren of God, earneſtly begged mercy of the Lord 


for his wilful oppoſition to known truth, in gainſay- 


; ing them; and died very penitent. 


n London proſecutions on the conventicle act 
ſeem to have ſubſided during this year, 1676 ; but 
the proſecutions for eccleſiaſtical demands were nu- 
merous, and many of them exorbitant; for though 
the proſecutions upon other accounts ſeem at times 
to have been relaxed through the laſſitude of the 
magiſtrates in impriſoning and puniſhing, and other 
cauſes, yet the rigorous enforcing of the eccleſiaſ- 
tical laws was rarely or never ſuſpended ; ſelf-inte- 
reſt and antipathy to a people whoſe principles 
ſtruck at the root of n excited the prieſt- 
hood inceſſantly to the execution of the ſevereſt 
laws in their favour. The number plundered, ex- 
communicated, impriſoned, and of-thoſe who laid 
down their lives in priſon, in conſequence of theſe 
proſecutions is too large to recite particularly; eve- 
ry year from the time of the Quakers being known 
as a people to this period, and long after, furniſh 
abundant inſtances of diſaſtrous ſufferings on 2 

hand, 
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band, and proſecutions, diſgraceful to Chriſtianity, 
on the other. 

Robert Cooper, of Cheſhunt, Hertfordſhire, was 
this year impriſoned at the ſuit of Robert Win- 


cheſtly, prieſt, a proſecutor ſo rigid, that he gave 
ſpecial orders to the jailer to keep him cloſe, and 
not let him go into the town for any refreſhment, 
To ſome Friends pleading for him, that he was a 
poor man, had a wife and many children, this prieſt 
returned this anſwer ; ** If his children ſtarve it is 
none of my concern: he ſhall lie there and rot; I 
will have no more mercy on him than on a thief; 
if the law would hang him, I would: tithe is my 
due, and I will have it.“ 4 
And though the penal laws were then fuffered to 
lie dormant in London, yet in ſeveral parts of the 
nation they were enforced with rigour, In Nor- 
wich, Thomas Wilſon, who by hard labour ſupport. 
ed his wife and five ſmall * was fined for 
being at a meeting. The officers, pitying his cir- 
cumſtances, reported to the juſtice that the man had 
little in the houſe except the bed he and his family 
lay on. The obdurate magiſtrate odered them to 
take his bed, which they did the next day, and left 
him and his family to lie upon the ſtraw, His wife 
alter this, endeavouring to maintain her children by 
baking a little bread, and ſelling it in the market, the 
officers made a ſeizure even of that, at one time to 
the value of nineteen-pence, at another to the value 
of fourteen-pence, | 
When the officers came to Anthony Alexander's 
houſe to make diſtreſs, one of them, Eraſmus Coo- 


per, told his wife, who was big with child,“ he was 
come to ſeize all they had, and that he would not 
leave her a bed to lie on,” They broke the doors 
with a pick-axe, and their behaviour was ſo brutal, 
that the obſervation thereof drew tears from the 
neighbours, And in the inſolence of oſſice, com- 

manding 
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manding Alexander's man to help them, and being 
told how unreaſonable it was to require. a ſervant 
to take away his maſter's goods, one of them churl- 
iſhly anſwered, * They are our goods. 
of 71. they took away goods to near the value of 
The fame officers came to the houſe of Sa- 
muel Duncan, bringing.with them Tenniſon the in- 
former, and the hangman; here they ſtayed ſeveral 
days and nights, keeping Samuel's wife, who was 
big with child, a priſoner in her own houſe, not 
ſuffering: her to ſpeak to! any perſon even at the 
door, nor admitting any acceſs to her. They broke 
open all the doors wliich were locked, and carried 
away goods to the value of 421, 

| the magiſtrates and peace officers, well 
knowing the penalties they were ſubjected to, and 
the advantage given to theſe informers by the laſt 
att againſt conventicles, in caſe of any backward- 
neſs or omiſſion on their;part in executing it to the 
full, were often, for fear of them, urged to ſeverities 
to which their natural feelings were reluttant, and 
were frequently fined upoſi complaints of theſe in- 
Of this we meet with an inſtance at this 
time and place. William Poole, a conſtable of 
Norwich, coming. unwillingly with an informer, 
who compelled him to accompany him to the Q 
kers meeting, and being affe 

he heard 
eyes, W 


is among you. 


For a fine 


ed with-the doctrine 
reached there, cried, "with tears in his 
at ſhall Ido? I know the power of God 
And turning to the informer, ſaid, 
* if there was a curſe hanging over any people upon 
earth, it was upon the inftormers.”” 
Which remark ſeems verified by the event; for 
their ill-gotten plunder did them little ſervice“. 
Many of them, as they lived in infamy, died in mi- 
fery and extreme poverty; ſome came to untimely 


* Sce Gough's Hiſtory, vol. ii. p. 418. 
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ends, and many of them were thrown into jails, and 
there ended their lives. Tenniſon was of the num- 
ber of thoſe who were caſt into jail, where he cop 
felled, he had never proſpered fince he undertot 


chat work, and that, it he obtained his liberty, 4. 


would never be concerned in it again.“ 

The diſtreſles made this year in Nottinghamſhire, 
upon the members of this ſociety, for their religious 
alſemblies only, amounted to 7181. and upwards; 
many of which were exorbitant, and the fines fre- 
quently levied upon ſhght, and ſometimes falſe, in- 
formations : and though the law admitted an appeal 
to the quarter ſeſſions, we are here preſented with 
a freſh inſtance of the ineffectual relief to be attain- 
ed by an appeal to juſtices, more tender of one 
another's honour, than the grievances of the ſuf. 
ferers. | 2 

John Sayton was informed againſt, and fined by 
Juſtice Thoroton 20l. for being at a meeting in the 
pariſh of Blythe, at a time when he was ſixty miles 
trom thence, He appealed to the quarter (ions, 
and with difficulty obtained a hearing of his caſe: 
the jury, finding the matter clear, brought in a ver- 
dict for the appellant;* whereupon Penniſton Wha- 
ley, one of the juſtices, who had before manifeſted 
his virulence, and ignorance of the Quakers and 
their principles, in 1 endeavours to enforce the 
act 35 Eliz. ordered them out again, whereunto one 
of them replied, We are agreed, and have well 
conſidered the matter.” Unable to reſtrain his 
wrath, he flung off the bench in a rage, ſaying, * You, 
deſerved to be hanged, you are as bad as highway+ 
men; I hope the King will take away juries, for 
this will not do.“ Thus Sayton was acquitted, and 
this jury diſmiſſed, to make way for another, more 
pliant tb the inſtructions of the court. Next morn« 
Ing another jury was impannelled, and another aps 
peal of the like nature came on, The caſe was that 
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of William Hudſon, whom the evidence could not 

prove to have been at the meeting he was charged 

with, and though eight of them were picked men, 

| known to be adverſe to the appellant, yet the other 
ix four ſtood out, and no verdict was agreed upon until 

| eight at night; when one of the four uy taken 
th ill, and wanting refreſhment, Juſtice Whaley told 
| them, if they did not agree, they ſhould ſlay there 
| until they died, and if one of them died the court 
| would chuſe another. They were overawed into 
| 


a compliance, and after the court was adjourned, 
privately gave in a verdict againſt the appellant; 
when one of the jurymen ſaid, * he would gladly do 
. equity, Thoroton, another perſecuting juſtice, re- 

plied, © You have nothing to do with equity.“ 
F In- the city of Hereford, the ſevere proſecution 
1 . of the late law againſt ſundry members of this ſoci- 
b ety, the partiality of the juſtices in fruſtrating ap- 
ui peals to the ſeſſions for redreſs, by refuſing to ac- 
Ml cept the juries' verdicts for the appellants, being 
Jo found inſufficient to deter this people from keeping 
n up their meetings, the magiſtrates. and prieſts, ſeeing 
E they could not ſuppreſs — by the enforcing of 
10 rigorons laws, ſeem to have combined to attempt it 

4 by lawleſs violence. 

Wee On the 20th of the month called Auguſt, Henry 
115" Caldicott, mayor of this city, with his * came 
| | * to the meeting there, and warned the aſſembly not * 
| 75 to meet any more; telling them, if they did, let it fat 
Be be at their 72 The ſequel fully explained the has 
5 meaning of this menace, being followed for ſeveral * 
1 months with inſults from the populace. They firſt oi 
2 beſet the meeting-houſe with confuſed noiſe, to ter- the 
| rify the people allembled within it; next, ſome broke alſ 
4 the windows; others with flaves ſtruck the men do 
e - hats off their heads, threw ſtones among them, and off 
; one of them, ſaid to be the mayor's 1 John dor 
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ſquibs, and threw them into the meeting, caſt ſtones 
through the broken windows, and ſtruck a woman 


on the head, 'When complaints of theſe abuſes 
were made to the mayor, the complainants were diſ- 
miſſed with threats, The next time the mob, part 
of which were choriſters, or ſinging boys of the ca- 


thedral, encouraged, as reported, by their ſuperiors, . 


broke the remainder of the _ windows, with the 
window-frames, and ſome of the walls of the houſe. 


After the meeting broke up, they purſued the coun- 


ity Friends, pelting them with ſtones near a quarter 
of a mile, 

The next day a meeting was held in the ſhattered 
houſe for church affairs. Then the rabble aſſembled 
by ſound of horn, throwing dirt, ſtones, &c. amongſt 
them, whereby ſeveral were much hurt. Some 
mounted on the roof of the houſe and untiled part 
of it, tumbling down ſtones on one going in. In 
the midſt of theſe diſorders Edward King and Ro- 
bert Simonds, juſtices, and Abraham Seward, mayor 
elect, came, not to quell the fury of the rabble, but 
to ſend the abuſed to priſon; to effect which, after 
threatening the women and children, they tendered 
the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy to eight of 
the men, and for refuſing to ſwear, ſent them to 
jail. | 
They continued the like abuſes through the re- 
mainder of this year, and part of the next. The 
ſufferers having got the houle repaired, it was again 
beſet by the multitude, who threw ſtones as before, 
being reported to be inſtigated by the mayor's offi- 
cers, who are faid to have bade them, knock out 
the Quakers brains, if they did not depart.” -Fhe 


alſo threatened the inhabitant to pull the houſe 


down over his head.” At another time one of theſe 
officers threatened, * they would fire the meeting 
houſe, and broil them in it.“ 
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which he iſſued his warrants of diſtreſs, threatening 
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In the winter beginning the year 1677, George 


Fox left Swarthmore, having ſpent near two years 


there for the recovery of his health, and had been 
little abroad amongſt his friends. On his arrival at 


London, he was received with gladneſs by all his 
friends; and ſtayed there during the yearly meet- 


ing. | | : 
In thoſe early times moſt of the bulineſs of the 
yearly meeting was to receive account of Friends* 


ſufferings, and take meaſures for their relief ; ſo at 
this time accounts were received of the heavy ſuf. 
ferings which Friends in many parts were expoſed 
to (as well as by other laws enforced againſt them) 
by proſecutions on the att of 2g Eliz. as popiſh re. 


"cuſants, by which they ſuffered the confiſcation of 
the two-thirds of their eſtates, whilſt real recuſants ' 
were little moleſted. A ſpecification of this griev- 
ance was drawn up, and laid before the parliament 
then ſitting, with a petition for relief; but they ob- 


tained no redreſs. The meetings, however, were 
comfortably conducted in brotherly unity, to the 
mutual edification of the body aſſembled on that oc- 
3 Is moot G 
oon after the yearly meeting, 1677, Geo 

Fox, accompanied by William — Robert Bake 
clay, George Keith, and others, went over to Hol- 
land to viſit Friends in that republic. tt 

In Cheſhire, we meet with a freſh evidence this 
year, of the unreaſonable. uſe made of the laſt act 
againſt conventicles. Peter Leiceſter, a juſtice of 
peace, acting the part of an informer, came to a 
meeting at the houſe of William Gandy, ſhut the 
doors, and placed a guard of ſoldiers at them, while 
he took a liſt of about two bundred names; fined 


Margaret Fox and Thomas Docwra each aol. for 


preaching, and 201. to be levied on ſeveral of the 
allembly for the houſe in which they met; for 
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the conſtables, © that if they did not execute them 
to the utmoſl, he would bind them to their good be- 
haviour;” bidding them“ ſell a cow for 5s. and to 
take enough for themſelves.” The officers, thus 
encouraged, took away for that one meeting, goods 
and cattle to the value of 200l. from ſix Friends. 
In Glouceſterſhire, John Meredith, a juſtice of 
peace, cauſed twenty-ſeven to be indivted at Glou- 
ceſter ſeſſions, for abſence from the national wor- 
ſhip, though he knew that moſt of them had deeply 
ſuffered before by the act againſt conventicles, He 
arbitrarily required of Henry Pontin and Nathaniel 
Heſkins ſureties for their good behaviour, when no 


complaint was made againſt them, and kept them in | 


priſon three months; after which he indifted them 
at the ſeſſious for meetings, and had them fined zol. 
each, and continued them in priſon, He beat Wil- 
liam Bennet and William Wade unmercifully with 
his own hands: he took John Selcock by the hair 
of the head, and plucked him out of the meeting 
houſe at Frenchay, into the yard; then drew his 
knife, and ſaid he would mark him, but was pre- 
vented by the interpoſition of his clerk and others: 
he drew his knife at George Peace, and probably 
had done him miſchief had not one of his own ſer- 
vants prevented him: he plucked John Bawn out 
of a meeting by the hair of his head, and after that, 
finding him in the highway, he fell upon him, and 
beat him barbarouſly : he alſo beat John Fryar and 
Joſeph Glover, two officers, becauſe they would 
not abuſe people as much as he would have them. 
When Samuel Simmons, being wrongfully fined, 
appealed to him for juſtice, he fell furiouſly upon 
him, and beat him inhumanly: he alſo cauſed the 
torms and benches of the meeting houſe to be cut 
in pieces; and with his ſtaff * hve glaſs wine 


dows to pieces, not leaving one whole quarry. 
Vol. II. ; C , x 5 
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the conſtables forcibly entered the ſhop of Robert 
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At Plymouth, on the th of the 2d month, (April,) 
1677, Andrew Horſeman, mayor, with three other 
Juſtices, and conſtables attending them, forcibly dif. 
perſed the meeting, and. fined Richard Samble 20l, 
for preaching. On the 7th of the ſame month, the | 


firſt of the week, the mayor and two other juſtices 
took the names of thoſe who were met, haled them 
into the ſtreet, ſet a guard at the meeting houſe door 
to keep them out, detained Richard Samble until 
evening, and then fined him 4ol. for preaching. 
From that day forward they were kept out of their 
meeting er and obliged to meet in the ſtreet, 
until the 29th of September following, when ano— 
ther mayor, William Tomes, entered upon office, 
The next day they met peaceably in the houſe ; but 
afterwards this mayor following the example of his 
predeceſſor, kept them out, and they aſſembled in the 
open ſtreet three times in a week, enduring the in- 
clemency of the weather all the winter ; abuſed by 
the rabble, and ſometimes by the officers and ſol. 
diers of the garriſon; all which, and much more, 
they endured with unwearied patience for the ſpace 
of more than twelve months. Warrants alſo were 
granted for diſtraining their goods, by one of which 


Cary, and took away from him ſugars and ſtrong 
waters to the value of 241. all which they ſold for 
4l. 13s. In many other parts the members of this 
ſociety were treated with no leſs ſeverity : but it 
would be diſagreeably tedious to give a detail of 
every particular. 

This year William Dobſon, of Brightwell, in 
Berkſhire, died a priſoner for his conſcientious teſ- 
timony againſt the payment of tithes ; upon which 
account he had been a remarkable ſufferer, having 
been ſpoiled of his goods from time to time, during 
the ſpace of thirteen years, and moſt of the time a 


priſoner. For tithes of the value of about 41. 105. 
he 
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he had goods taken from him worth 4ol. He was 
impriſoned the ſucceeding year at Reading, and re. 
moved thence to the Fleet in London, where he lay 
a conſiderable time; and laſtly he was proſecuted in 
the Exchequer, and committed to priſon in Septem- 
ber, 1675, and kept there until he died in the third 
month this year. He had alſo taken from him by 
Ralph Whiſtler, proſecutor, goods worth 161. for 
five or ſix years tathes of a farm, the yearly value of 
3 had been formerly eſtimated at no more 
than 41. > 

This year died in Newgate, Richard Aſhfield, of 
Staines, in Middleſex, of whom his widow gave the 
following account: 

After my dear huſband was convinced of the 
truth, he was often proſecuted, by excommunica- 
tions and ſeſſions proceſs, for nonconformity ; and 
in obedience to the command of Chriſt, refuſing to 
take the oaths, was ſeveral times impriſoned, on 
which account he alſo ſuffered a year's impriſon- 
ment in 1665. In 1676 he was again excommuni- 
cated for nonconformity, and — to pay church 
rates (ſo called). By the vehement inſtigation of 
Edward Kempſhall, a writ of capias was ſerved on 
him, and he carried to Newgate in the 11th month, 
1676, to the great grief of many honeſt people, who 
wept when they took leave of him, it being then a 
cold ſeaſon, and he aged about ſixty-five years, and 
much troubled with a cough and phthiſic ; this, to 
uſe his own words on his dying bed, * was the occa- 
ſion of ſhortening his days.” On the 14th of the 
10th month, 1677, he laid down his head, and re- 
ſigned his ſoul and ſpirit in perfect peace and Joy 
of the Lord, into the — of his faithful Creator.“ 

From this time to the end of the King's reign, 
party heats grew more and more violent, 
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FRESH SOLICITATION FOR RELIEF OF FRIENDS,—DISCO- 
VERY OF THE POPISH PLOT..-ACCOUNT OF ISAAC 
PENNINGTON.,—PARLIAMENT DISSOLVED.—&c. 


EORGE FOX, after his return from Holland, 

and 3 the meetings of Friends in various 

parts of England, came to | et during the ſit- 
ting of, the parliament laſt year, and found his 
friends there engaged in ſolicitations to them for 
relief from proſecutions by the laws made only 
againſt popiſh recuſants: upon his arrival, he join» 
ed theſe Friends in their application; but a ſudden 
prorogation put a ſtop to their proceedings at that 
time. When the parliament met again, George 
Fox, William Penn, George Whitehead, and others, 


renewed their application for exempting their 


friends from the penalties of theſe oblolete laws, 
which were never intended againſt them; and they 
conceived ſome hopes of relief, many of the meme 
bers manifeſting a diſpoſition to relieve them, as be- 
ing convinced they ſuffered unjuſtly. 

ut the attention of parliament was ſoon divert- 


Advantage was taken of the alarm occaſioned by 
the rumour of this plot, to increaſe the perſecution 
of a people of oppoſite principles ; under the pre- 
text of the neceſſity, in this ſeaſon of danger, to ex- 
ert vigilance in guarding againſt ſeditious aſſem- 
blies. And.in order to expoſe them to the abuſe 
of the undiſcerning populace, ſome members, whoſe 
reſidence, occupations, and manner of life wexe 
well' known, were impriſoned, under a pretended 
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Roger Longworth, of Bolton, in Lancaſhire, oe- 
caſionally travelling into Cheſhire, was by two offi- 
cious juſtices ſent to priſon as a ſuſpetteg papiſt. 
After he had been left in priſon about two months, 
he was ſet at liberty by a private order from Jullice 
Manwaring. 

In Lincolnſhire, Thomas Robinſon, of Brant. 
Broughton, was fined by Sir Chriſtopher Nevill 
40l. for being at a meeting at Beckingham, by whoſe 
warrant he had taken from him eighteen ſheep, one 
pair of ſteers, four draught bullocks, and four fat 
bullocks; worth 441. 118. The four fat bullocks 


were ſold to a butcher, who, hearing. on what ac. 


count they were taken, declined the bargain. Next 
all the ſteers and bullocks were driven to Grantham 
market, but nobody would buy them; again the 
bullocks were ſold for 27]. to one Parker, but 
when he underſtood how they were come by, he 
would not be concerned with them. Then they 
drove the beaſts to Lincoln, but could find no chap- 
man; for the people, eſteeming them the ſpoil of 
conſcience, would not buy them. At length the 
conſtable drove them all to Sir Chriſtopher Nevill, 
by whole warrant they were taken; who, finding no 
purchaſer, and being unwilling to take them him- 
ſelf, reſtored them to the owner. The chief pro- 
moter of this proſecution was John Chapple, prieſt 
of Brant-Broughton, ; 

In this year Iſaac Pennington, of Chalfont, in 
Buckinghamſhire, a uſeful and virtuous member of 
this ſociety, departed this life, He was eldeſt ſon 
of Alderman Pennington of London, a noted mem- 
ber of the long parliament, who was nominated . 
never ſat) amongſt the King's judges. Being heir 


to a fair inheritance, his education was ſuited to his 
expettations in life, having all the advantages which 


the ſchools and univerſities of his own country af- 
forded him; and by his ſtation at that time had the 


C3 additional 
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additional advantage of improving himſelf in the 
converſation of ſome of the moſt conſiderable men 
of the age. | 

His . ſtation in public employments, open- 
ed him a fair proſpect of worldly greatneſs; but 
actuated by higher conſiderations, he was induced 
to relinquiſh the glories of this world, as unworthy 
to engage the principal attention of man, 

Under this view he was led to ſeparate himſelf 
from the public worſhip he had uſually frequented, 
and join a ſelett ſociety ; but, he writes, there was 
ſomething wanting, and that they fell into a miſ- 
take; for that whilſt they ſhould have preſſed for- 
ward into the ſpirit and power of godlineſs, they 
ran too much outward into the letter and form; in 
conſequence whereof they became darkened in 
their minds, and confuſion and a diſſolution ſuc- 
ceeded. | 

Being now left alone, and connected with no vi- 
ſible ſociety, in a ſtate of darkneſs and uncertainty, 
at laſt he met with ſome of the writings of the peo- 
ple called Quakers, which he caſt a ſlight eye over, 
and threw aſide, as falling very ſhort of that wiſdom 
with which, he We n the living faich he was 
ſearching after would be attended. 

After a conſiderable time of ſolitude, being in- 
vited to a meeting at John Crook's, in Bedford- 


fhire, he went with a fixed diſpoſition and deſire of 


heart to receive nothing as truth, Which was not of 


God, nor withſtand any thing which was. George 


Fox was at that meeting, who ſpoke ſo clearly to 
his ſtate, and with ſuch energy, as gained his full 
aſſent; and from that time forward he joined the 
ſociety, in which he ſoon became a very eminent 
and ſerviceable member; though for a ſeaſon he 
underwent great ſpiritual conflict, and much out- 
ward oppolition and reproach, from his father and 
hys relations. a 
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In this age, when virtue without conformity was 
treated as a crime, neither his rank in life, the bene- 
volence of his diſpoſition, the integrity of his 
heart, the inculpable innocence of his demeanour, 
nor the univerſal eſteem of his character, had ſufh- 
cient merit with thoſe in whoſe hands the power 
was lodged, to exempt him from the ſufferings at- 
tendant upon the profeſſion he made. His impri- 
ſonments were many, and ſome of them long and 
ſevere, which he bore with great firmneſs and ſere- 
nity, being ſupported by the teſtimony of an ap- 
proving heart, and the conſciouſneſs of ſuffering in 


a good cauſe, His conduct and converſation were 


a ſeal to his miniſtry, by which many were con- 
verted to the truth he had received, and many con- 
firmed in it. 

He was ſeveral. times impriſoned fbr being at 
meetings for worſhip, and by the hard uſage he met 
with, his tender body contratted a diſtemper, ſo vio- 
lent, that for ſeveral weeks after he was not able to 
turn in his bed. A 

He was once impriſoned, with ſtindry other 
Friends, on the followigg occaſion: a Friend of 


Amerſham being to be buried, ſeveral Friends and 
others of the neighbourhood aſſembled, as uſual, to 
attend the funeral, It happened that one Ambroſe. 


Bennet, a juſtice of peace, accidentally riding 
through the town, and hearing of this funeral, 
alighted, and ſtaid until the corpſe was carrying to 
the grave, with the company attending it in a peace- 


able and ſolid manner, becoming the occaſion. 


Upon which he ruſhed out of the inn, attended by 
ſome conſtables and rude people, whom he had ga- 
thered about him, and having his ſword drawn in 
his hand, ſtruck one of the foremoſt of the bearers 
with it, commanding them to ſet down the coffin; 
but they not being forward to comply with an order, 
for which he had no legal authority, as they. were 
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in no unlawful act, he violently puſhed it off their 
ſhoulders into the ſtreet, and there left it until the 
evening, when it was forcibly taken from the wi- 
dow, and buried in the unconſecrated part of the 
churchyerd, as it is termed. h 
Immediately after he had thrown down the coffin, 


he ordered the conſtables and rabble to apprehend 


ten of the company, (Iſaac Pennington being one). 
Then ſending be another juſtice, they committed 
them to Ayleſbury jail, though the juſtices or pri- 
ſoners could hardly tell for hat. 

Here they were detained until the aſſizes, during 
which they were brought before Judge Morton, who 
treated them with rude and reviling language ; but 
referred their caſe to the juſtices * had commit- 
ted them, who ſent them again to priſon for one 
month, on the act of baniſhment. 

He had ſcarce enjoyed his liberty more than a 
month, when a rude (dies, without any other war- 
rant than what he carried in his ſcabbard, took him 
out of his own houſe before Sir Philip Palmer, one 


. of the deputy lieutenants of the county, who ſent 


him with a guard of ſoldiers to Ayleſbury jail, with 
a mittimus, importing that * the jailer ſhould receive 


and keep him in ſafe cuſtody during the 7 inp of 


the Earl of Bridgewater,” This Earl of Bridge- 
water had very cauſeleſsly imbibed a particular an- 
tipathy to this inoffenſive man, to that degree, that 
although it was the year of the plague, which had 
reached that town, and the jail was ſuppoſed to be 
infetied, he could not be prevailed upon, by the in- 
terceſſion of a perſon of conſiderable rank and au- 
thority in the county, to permit him to remove to 
another houſe in the town, until the jail was free 
from infection. Afterwards a priſoner dying in the 
Jail of the plague, the jailer's wife, in the abſence 
of her huſband, gave him liberty to remove into 
another houſe, A laſt, by the interpoſition of the 
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Earl of Ancram, he was diſcharged, after ſuffering 


an impriſonment of three quarters of a year. 
But before the end of a month, another party of 
ſoldiers from the ſaid Philip Palmer, as reported, by 
order of the Earl of Bridgewater, went to his Houle, 
ſeized him in bed, and carried him to the ſame jail 
ain, where he was impriſoned in rooms ſo damp- 
and unhealthy as greatly endangered his life. Dur- 
ing his long confinement he was never called for at 
the ſeſſions or aſſize, but by ſome illegal means re- 
turned on the calendar to remain in priſon. At 
length being removed by Habeas: Corpus to the 
King's Bench bar, when he appeared there, and no 
— of his impriſonment appearing, the court re- 
leaſed him in 1668, with plain indications of ſur- 
prize, that a man ſhould be impriſoned ſo long for 
nothing. SENG 8 
Going to Reading in 1670, to viſit his friends in 
priſon there, and report of his viſit being made to 
Sir William Armourer, he cauſed him to be com- 
mitted to priſon, in company with his friends, whom 
he went to viſit, __ | 
Here he continued a priſoner a year and. three 
quarters, being condemned in a ſentence of premu- 
nire, under which he lay, it ANDY, until releaſ- 
ed by letters patent in the year 1672, 
Being ee divine aſſiflance preſerved ſted- 
faſt through all his trials, and in the faithful diſ- 
charge of a good conſcience in the ſight of God, by 
a life of virtue, he was well prepared for his diſſolu- 
tion, which happened on the 8th of the 8th month, 
1679, in the lixty-third year of his age, at Goods 
neltone Court, in Kent, being a farm belonging to 
his wife, where he was taken ill of a painful diſtem- 
per: but the anguiſh of his Ny: pain gave no 
ſhock to his internal peace; he died, as he lived, in 
the faith that overcomes the world. His body was 


conveyed to London, and from thence to his houſe 2 1 
NS "0 * | of” n 2 
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Buckinghamſhire : from whence his funeral was at- 
tended by a great number of his friends and neigh- 
bours, whoſe affectionate eſteem he had generally 


engaged, 


_-- 


SCOTLAND. 


 PRIFSTS OF ABERDFEN ENDEAVOUR TO STIR UP PERSE- 


CUTION.—THE KING'S DECLARATION OF INDULGENCE 
STOPS THEIR.-PROCEEDINGS.—ADVANTAGE TAKEN OF 
AN ORDER OF COUNCIL, TO IMPRISON FRIENDS,—THE 
PRISONERS CALLED,—SEVERAL FINED ONE QUARTER 
OF THEIR VALUED ESTATES,—-OTHERS IN DIFFERENT 
s UMS OF MONEY. 


THE prieſts of Aberdeen, whoſe repeated at- 
tempts to ſtir up the magiſtrates to perſecute the 
Quakers, had been, by the moderation of the latter, 
moſtly fruſtrated, continued their virulent endea- 
vours to excite the civil power to proceed againſt 
them with rigour; but had ſtill the mortification to 
meet with a Ac mayer of their wiſhes, For 
upon the coming of the judges to Aberdeen, in their 
circuit, the prieſt Meldrum, in his ſermon before 
them, at the opening of the court, repreſented them, 
in his uſual manner, as a moſt dangerous and per- 
nicious ſect.“ Not ſatisfied with this, he, in com- 
pany with his colleague, John Menzies, waited upon 
the judges at their chambers, where they met with 
the biſhop ; to them they complained that the ma- 
giſtrates of Aberdeen had ſeveral times broken up the 

nakers meetings, had impriſoned, fined, and even 
baniſhed ſome of them; and yet were not able to 
ſuppreſs them. Upon which the judges aſking, 
% What they would have them do farther ?” Men- 
zies made a propoſal ſo cruel, that the biſhop was 
aſhamed, and the judges would return no anſwer ; 
ſeeing chat che deſigns of the prieſts were malicious. 
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When Alexander Skein and John Meſſer left the 


communion of their church, the four prieſts of 
Aberdeen ſolicited the biſhop to convene a ſub-ſy- 
nod: they met ſhortly after, and drew up an addreſs 
to the King's council, petitioning them “to take 
ſome effectual courſe to curb and rid the land of the 
Quakers, who were increaſing among them.“ The 
council only referred them to a former act of parli- 
ament, which ordained, that all, who withdrew 
from their pariſh church, be admoniſhed by the 
preachers before two ſufhcient witneſſes, and then, 
after three firſt days abſence, they be fined one eighth 
of their valued rents. George Melirom and David 
Lyall therefore immediately ſet about their pos of 
bringing this act into force againſt this people, and 
were buſily engaged in performing their monitory 
office from hook: to houſe, when the © King's de- 
claration of indulgence to all Nonconformiſts, in 
1672, reached Aberdeen, and put a ſtop to their 
proceedings at that time. 

This declaration of indulgence came very ſeaſon- 
ably to prevent the execution of an att of council, 
which the prieſts had prevailed upon the magiſtrates 
of Aberdeen to paſs, by which they had reſolved, 
* that no Quaker ſhould be made a burgeſs or free- 
man of that city ;”” and that whoever received a 
Quaker into his houſe without leave of the magiſ- 
trate, ſhould be fined gs. . And that if any perſon 
ſhould let a houſe for Quakers, either to meet or 
dwell in, he ſhould be fined five hundred Scottiſh 
marks. | | 

About the ſame time the Quakers in this king- 
dom received relief from ſuffering, in a caſe where. 
in their brethren in other parts were greatly expoſed, 
it having been the ſettled cuſtom in that nation, in 
ſuing for a debt, where proof failed, to put the de- 
tendant to clear himſelf upon oath : this cuſtom ex- 
poled the Quakers, who _ not ſwear in any caſe, 

to 


— 
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to be made a prey, by ill deſigning perſons proſe. 
cuting them frequently for njull claims. The 
judges, perceiving the advantage this ſcruple gave 
their antagoniſts in ſuch ſuits, humanely determined 
that a ſimple declaration of the truth fhould be ac- 
cepted from that N in ſuch cauſes. 

The prieſts of Aberdeen, diſappointed in their 
endeavours againſt the living, vented their indigna- 
tion againſt the dead. By their influence on the 
magiſtrates, they procured the demoliſhing of the 
walls of a burying ground, which the Quakers had 
purchaſed, and wherein a child had been buried a 
few days before. The body, by order of the pro- 
voſt and bailiffs, was taken out of the ground, car- 
ried to a village called Futtie, and interred there. 
But an idle rumour being raiſed, as if the Quakers 
had impoſed upon the magiſtrates, by taking out the 
child's body, and filling the coffin with ſomething 
elſe, they ordered the coffin to be broken open. 
They continued this prattice of removing every bo- 
dy that was interred, until a repreſentation 1 
made to the King's council, a private check was 
given thereto; by which a ſtop was put to this in- 
humanity, and the dead bodies ſuffered to lie undiſ- 
turbed. 


Notwithſtanding all the endeavours of the prieſts 


to ſuppreſs the growth of this ſociety, and to excite 
the civil power to rigorous meaſures againſt them, 
the beginning of this year, (167 ,) Andrew Jaffray, 
and ſeveral others. of Aberdeen, and parts adjacent, 
being couvinced of this people's principles, joined 
their ſociety. This incited the prieſts to renew.their 


attempts to ſubjett them to perſecution ; by their 


inſligations the provoſt and other magiſtrates came 
to the meeting on the 6th of the 3d month, and 
took the names of all then preſent, ſending a liſt 
thereof, by William Gordon, to the King's coun- 
cil. He executed his commillion with the utmoſt 

2 aſſiduity. 
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council ſent a ſummons to nineteen of the ſaid 
ple to appear before them, and fined them ; the l 
ral fines being aſſigned to one Hugh Nelſon, an apo- 
thecary in Edinburgh, while he was buſy in a pro- 
ceſs at law for the recovery thereof, a proclamation 
was iſſued by the King, remitting all penalties or 
fines for nonconformity, except ſuch as were alrea- 
dy paid or ſecured, 

Notwithſtanding which, the magiſtrates continu- 
ed their application to the council; and the prieſts 
ſtrenuouſly ſolicited Archbiſhop Sharp's patronage; 
alledging that ** the Quakers ſchiſm was prejudicial 
to the intereſt of the church, and that by uſing a ſe- 


parate burying place they prevented the payment of / 
the fees cuſtomary on theſe occaſions.” 


37 
aſſiduity. But ſhortly after, going from Aberdeen 
to Leith, to hear a ſermon, in the time whereof he 
was neceſſitated to go out, and at the end thereof 
was found dead. 


Upon the ſolicitations of William Gordon, the 


CO. 
VC 


But this 


complaint, when laid before the council, was ef- 
fectually obviated by the repreſentation of the ſaid 
people, concerning the inhuman practice of their 
adverſaries, in taking the dead bodies out of their 

aves, as before related. The council, upon hear- 
ing both ſides, did not think proper to interpoſe 
their authority in this caſe. . 

This year died Alexander Jaffray, of Kingſwell, 
who was born in the city of Aberdeen, where he be- 
came, in procels of time, a citizen of the firſt rank; 
ferved the office of chief magiltrate, and was one of 
the commiſſioners deputed to treat with Charles II. 
at Breda, in Holland, in 1650, 

Early in life he diſſented from the religion of his 
education, and joined in fellowſhip with the Preſ- 
But obſerving the difference of their 
condutt, when they had wreſted the government 
into their own hands, from what it appeared to him 


byterians. 
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when he firſt joined with them, he left them, and * 
went over to the Independents; but their eager Fe 
graſping at power gave him ſuch diſguſt, that he left thi 
them alſo; and detached himſelſ for lome years from thi 
any religious ſociety ; until he heard of a people hir 
newly raiſed up in England: and aiter deliberate in- tle 
quiry E og - the tenets and manner of life of 2 
this people, he felt his heart much poſſeſſed with U 
ſentiments in their favour. _ 
4 . In this diſp- ſition of mind he heard William - 
. Dewſbury, by means of whoſe miniſtry and con- 5 
5 verſation, being more fully ſatisfied that the practice 4 
594 of this people correſponded with their profeſſion, glo 
* as their principles did with truth, he joined them in ( 
3k | ſociety. | put 
ll The rank he had before held in their city, and in 4 
1, their eſtimation, did not exempt him from his ſhare Wl ofe 
| i „ in the ſufferings to which this people were expoſed; this 
. ll J/ but he ſtood faithful to his teſtimony to the laſt, and of 
19 7 valiantly contended for the truth he profeſſed, in und 
. ſundry conferences with the biſhop of Aberdeen, ¶ (he; 
16 (/ and the preachers of that city. "Yom 
| 


He was taken ſick the latter end of the 4th month, grot 
of 167g, and during his ſickneſs expreſſed his joy 
WA ( and comfort in that trying ſeaſon, that he had been 
41! | counted worthy to bear teitimony to, and ſuffer for 
the precious teſtimony of Chriſt's inward appear- 
ance, by his light, grace, and good ſpirit, which 
convinceth of ſin; and that it was, and would be, the 
i condemnation of many, particularly of the profeſ- 
3) ſors, that they had ſlighted, deſpiſed, and hated the 

) light, and the witneſles thereunto.” 
He alſo left this prediction among his friends, 
it that a winnowing and trying time was coming 
1 8 among them, whereby hypocrites ſhould be diſco- 
vered and made manifeſt, but that a faithful rem- 
1 1 nant ſhould be preſerved, and brought through the 
1 fiery trial. This was judged to be plainly verified 
| in 
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in the ſufferings, which, within three years, happen- 
ed to the ſaid people at Aberdeen. He ſignified 
that the ſling of death was taken away; being, 
through his mercy who loved him, made eaſy to 
him, as a deſirable paſſage to a better ſtate, A lit- 
tle before his departure, his expreſſions, and the 
comfortable frame of his mind, expreſſive of his 
lively hope, under the feeling of divine goodneſs, 
owning and ſupporting him in his laſt moments, 
greatly affected thoſe who were preſent, and ſoon, 
by a very eaſy paſſage, he was removed out of this 
life, and laid down his head in full aſſurance of a 
glorious immortality. 

On the 14th of the 2d month, 1675, a public diſ- 
pute was held at Aberdeen, between Robert Barclay 
and George Keith on one part, and ſome ſtudents 
of divinity on the other; the occaſion whereof was 
this: Robert Barclay, in order to reſcue the ſociety, 
of which he was become a member, from the odium 
under which they lay, through miſrepreſentations of 
their principles from the pulpits, as erroneous and 
heretical, publiſhed his Theſes, which were the 
groundwork of his apology, giving a brief and plain 
account of the principles of the ſaid people, that the 
public might have a fair opportunity of conſidering 
thoſe principles candidly in themſelves, and not un- 
der the veil of miſrepreſentation; at the end of 
which he made a propoſal, offering to defend theſe 
principles in thoſe places, where they had been ſo 
miſrepreſented, and againſt thoſe perſons who had 
ſo often traduced them. But none of the public 
preachers chooſing to accept the 1 this me- 
thod ſeems to have been pitched upon, to ſele& 
ſome from among the ſtudents, to take up the cauſe, 
as of themſelves, that if the Quakers ſhould have 
the advantage, the conſequence would be immate- 
rial, in a conteſt with young men. The Quakers 
were under no obligation to join iſſue with theſe 


youths, 
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ouths, as it was not to them, but to the publiz 
3 who propagated the miſrepreſeritations, 
the propoſal was made, But as they were not 
afraid of meeting the ableſt of their preachers, ſc 
the truth, they thought, led them not to deſpiſe any, 
who might be inclined to treat with them on the 
reaſon of their hope, with the ſobriety becoming the 
ſeriouſneſs of the ſubjett. The diſpute was ac 
cordingly held; But terminated, as ſuch diſputes ge 
nerally do, in tumult and diſorder; the ſtudents 
handling ſerious ſubjects with unbecoming leviiy) 


{ 


and vainly triumphing in a victory they had not ob. 
tained: but having numbers on their ſide, uſed ela 
mour and perſonal abuſe, by wounding them with ta 
celods and ſtones; and finiſhed the debate for thadf*® 
time. But the reſult proved on which ſide the ad“ 
vantage lay; for four of the ſtudents preſent, but a 


not diſputants, were at that time ſo fully conyincec 
of the reaſonableneſs. of the Quakers. principle 


that they joined Them in ſociety. | } 
"2 08 Friends engaged, looking upon themſelveſ 
to have been unhandſomely. treated in the diſpui}.”* 
they held with the ſtudents of Aberdeen, and all Ar 
in the reports thereof, publiſhed an account of 1 | 
The ſtudents. thought it necellary, for their reputa 15 
tion, to publiſh an anſwer; of which they coul Alen 
find no printer who would undertake the publica 2 
tion at his own riſk ; whereby they were obliged ti tl 
let their performance lie. dormant, or print it 8 
their own expence. Having with ſome difficult 5 
raiſed the money, in hopes of being reimburſed bl. © 
the ſale of the book, they had the mortification t e, 
find almoſt the whole impreſſion left on their hand Rui. 


for want of purchaſers, In this dilemma they pri 
ſented a petition to the commiſhon«rs, repreſenting be 
their loſs, and requeſting ſome relief out of the Effffoven, 
ehequer ; which requeſt, through the archbiſhopMWoumt 
influence, they obtained; ſo that the nn. 


} 


* 
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ued an order upon Captain Melvil to pay them a 
art of the Quakers fines in his hand, upon which. 
e gave them David Barclay's oxen, which were 
Fi to raiſe the money they wanted, 

The council at Edinburgh having iſſued a decla- 
ation, reinforcing former acts of parliament againſt 
onventicles, . the execution to 


the public 
reſeritations, 

were not 
reachers, ſe 
| deſpiſe any, 
hem on the 
becoming the 


ute Was ace proclamation was expreſsly relative to ſuch as 
1'd1{putes Se ere outlawed by the council; yet the prieſts and 
the ſtudent lers of Aberdeen made a handle e to oppreſs 
oming — ze Quakers, whom they well knew to be none of 
had 33 Fe perſons intended therein“. So raſh and preci- 
ide, uſed cla tte was their malice, that as ſoon as they had in- 
ig. them ** rmation of the council's declaration, they had not 
bate for t 1 tience to Wait for the regular notification thereof; 
h ſide the 1 t before it came into their hands, or was proclaim- 
s preſent, Du at Aberdeen, they took from the meeting there, 
Ily convince the 12ch of the month called Morch, twelve of 
rs. principle. members, and committed them to the new Tol- 
oth; and continued the like practice for two 
nths, by which time they had increaſed the num- 
r of priſoners to thirty-four. 

After ſome time the priſoners received a ſum- 
dns to appear before the Earl of Arrol, the Earl 
arſhal, and Sir John Keith, three of the privy 
ncil appointed commiſſioners to put in execu- 
n the acts of parliament made againſt the keeping 
venticles, before whom being called, a long li- 
was exhibited againſt them, reciting the heads 
he acts of the parliament, convened the 18th of 
e, 1670, againſt conventicles, and withdrawing 
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Ruinous fines were impoſed both on the preachers, and 
ers in meetings held in houtes; but field conventicles were 
Cted to the penalty of death and confilcation of goods. It 
be obſerved by theſe conventicles were principally meant 


out of the Ei ovenanters, and that the Quakers (who were an inconſider- 

he archbilhopſ©Þumber) did not eſteem themlelyes included. Hume. 

e commiſhone from 
Mut 
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e ſheriffs and magiſtrates of corporations, though 
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'P, from the public worſhip. The libel being read, 
was to be enforced by Patrick Hay, (the only law- 

er who could be procured to plead againſt them,) 
bat his oratory failing him, his plea was confined 
to this brief query, Who gave you leave to 
preach ?” | 

The witneſſes produced againſt the priſoners, 
were ſome ſtudents of Aberdeen, and the magiſ- 


| trates who took them into*cuſtody. Againſt both or 
| theſe David Barclay objected, as inſufficient evi- Lg 
; | | dence; the former as parties in the crime, and as WF 

Pub having manifeſted themſelves to be prejudiced per- hie 


ſons by a late publication, wherein they had malici- | 


n oully and unjuſtly accuſed them of blaſphemy and 

1 Utur 
A" treaſon; and the latter as being thoſe who put the WF --.- 
| | law in execution, and therefore ought not to be ac- Wi. _ 
"0 P cuſers in the ſame cauſe. The commiſhoners, how. ; 
i 11 rſak 
if ever, overruled theſe objettions, and accepted the 7 
1, evidence. | 


A The priſoners in conſequence exhibited their de- 
1 fence an writing to the court; ſignifying that they 
60 apprehended themſelves not to be comprehended in 
VILG the acts recited in the libel, as not falling under the 
a, 115 deſcription of thoſe intended by the act; the reaſon 
Wh 74 aſſigned for which being to prevent ſedition and re- 
„ belſion, and for that part which prohibits field con- 
N venticles, becauſe they are termed a renflezvous of 


} . rebellion, did not comprehend them, who are a wk 
WO; peaceable people in principle and practice; tha urne 
59008 they were well informed, that when the att wa ew 
0 1 framing, inquiry was made * whether the Quaker: ! 
3Y were to be comprehended in the act?“ and that ther the 
. Duke of Lauderdale ſaid,“ it was only to curb the art of 
BY Preſbyterians in the weſt. That the King's council... : 
, did never execute any of the ſaid acts againſt Friend afra 
TTY 3 in that city; nor in any place in the ſouth and well pa N 
W ol Scotland, where there were meetings of Friends 7 
68 in ſeveral places, which had been held unmoleſtei nd tt 
1 : £vcl | 
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ng 2 ver ſince the acts were made. That though ſeve- 
nly law.. Friends were apprehended and impriſoned upon 
EI he iſſuing of the late proclamation, yet they were 


et at liberty a few days after, upon ſurety to appear 
hen called for, and have ever ſince kept their 
eetings, in Edinburgh particularly, without being 


leave to 


priſoners, Nfalled in queſtion by the council; that they preſum- 
1 magil- d therefore they would meet with no other meaſure 
inſt both It: Aberdeen. That the magiſtrates had kept them 
ent eVi- Biearly three months in priſon, without authority 
e, and as from any at of parliament cited or proclaimed, of 
liced per- hich illegal reſtraint they hope the King's counſel- 
d malici-ors will take notice, and prevent the like for the 
hemy and uture. That their meetings have no tendency to 
10 put the edition, rebellion, or violence; but are held merely 
to be ac- Mut of duty to God, who had forbidden them **to 
ners. how-orſake the allembling themſelves together.” It 
epted the Bi... from conſcientious perſuaſion alone that they 


urſt not forſake their meetings, and not out of any 
ontempt of authority.“ 5 

After the court had deliberated for ſome time, 
e priſoners, who had been ordered to withdraw, 
ere called, and ſeverally aſked, ** whether they 
'ould oblige themſelves not to go any more to meet- 
gs, which every one of them refuſing to do, they 
ere again ordered to withdraw, and when called 
zain, the fentence of the court was read to them, 
hereby David Barclay, Alexander Gellie, Robert 
zurnet, Alexander Harper, Alexander Skein, An- 
rew Jaffray, and Alexander Forbes, were fined 
ach in one-fourth of their reſpective valued rents, 
dr their own keeping conventicles, and an eighth 
art of their ſaid valued rents each, for withdrawing' 
om the public worſhip. Alſo the ſaid Andrew 
affray, Alexander Skein, and Alexander Harper, 
pay an eighth part of their wives tranſgreſſions, 
nformable to the tenour of the act of parliament, 
nd the following, not being landed perſons, 2 
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fined in the following ſums: Andrew Galloway, 
Thomas Mills, and George Keith gol. each; William 
Sparke 40l. James Forbes 251. and the reſt twenty 
marks a- piece. And over and above, John Skein 
and George Keith, becauſe they were found to have 
preached and prayed at theſe N were to find 
caution, under pain of five thouſand marks, not to 
do the like hereafter, or enact themſelves to move 
out of the kingdom, conform to the tenour of the 


att, And all to remain in priſon, until they make 


payment of their reſpettive fines, » 

The ſentence being read, the priſoners were re- 
manded to priſon, Where their number was increaſed 
by the repeated impriſonment of other Friends, 
from their religious meetings. While they wen 
kept under cob confinement, ſome of them were 
concerned at times to preach to-the people, whe 
would come up to the windows of the priſon te 
hear them ; but the magiſtrates of Aberdeen, to pre 
vent this, cauſed the windows to be nailed up for 
whole week together, and removed ſeveral of then 
into the higher priſon, 


SUNDRY PERSECUTIONS. 


ROBERT BARCLAY APPLIES TO THE KING FOR RELIEF, 
THE.TREATMENT OB FRIENDS AT BAMF MORE LIBER!/ 
AND HUMANE, 


DURING this time, Robert Barclay being 
London (1676), and gaining admittance to the King 
delivered him a narrative of theſe proceedings, all 
of the ſeverity of the magiſtrates of this city, to h 
impriſoned friends, interceding with him to recon 
mend their caſe to the notice of the council « 
Scotland; which narrative the King ordered t 
Earl of Lauderdale to recommend to their conſide 
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Galloway tion. The council at Edinburgh rec: + 
; Willam heir former commiſſioners, in conjun 
reſt twenty hree others; but the Earl of Arrol, Who 
ohn Skein ident, reſolved their deliberations into «1 


nd to have 
ere to find 
rks, not to 
es to move 
zour of the 
they make 


nquiry of «the priſoners, © Whether they 

better adviſed, than when they were fat 

hem, and would give bonds not to hold an. 
eetings? In reply thereto, after pointing 
ardſhip of their impriſonment for ſeven mog 
hen no ſeditious att could be proved again{t th 

or any other cauſe aſſigned, than meeting 
peaceable manner to worſhip, they intimated, th 
' they durſt not be ſo unfaithful to God, as to give 


ers were re. 
as increaſed 


er Friend ny bond, whereby they ſhould bind themſelves not 
they wereWo worſhip him. In the concluſion: the Ear! of 
them werd]WArrol repeating, “it ſeems then you will not give 
eople, w ond,“ John Skein anfwered, © let never that day 
1e priſon Man in which we ſhall be ſo unfaithful to the Lord : 
een, to pie hut if any ſhould prove ſo, let neither the King, 
led up for Wor his council, truſt that man, for he that is not 
ral of thenfWQaithful” to the Lord, will never be faithful to his 


ing or country,” 
The commiſſioners decreed that they ſhould pa 
heir reſpective fines to one Captain George Melvil, 
nd that, upon paying they ſhould be ſet at liberty; 
nd that 1n default of payment in the limited time, 
he ſaid Melvil was empowered to deſtrain them for 
he ſame, and that when the fines-were levied; the 
priſoners ſhould be releaſed. The Earl of Arrol, 
eparting out of town the next morning, all thoſe 
ho had been impriſoned ſince the reſt were fined, 
ere releaſed by the remaining commiſſioners, 
Melvil ſoon after applied himſelf to the execution 
{ his commiſſion, and from ſome took goods or 
attle to double, and from others to treble the value 
f their reſpective fines. Coming to John Skein's 
op, under pretence that there were not goods ſuf- 
cient, though three timgs the value of his fine, he 
898 2 went 
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+ to his dwelling houſe, where entrance being 
if-4 him, he applied to the provoſt for a warrant to 
ak open his doors, and next day came with ſmith 
: hammers to break them open; but James Skein 
-nt to the magiſtrates, and made a legal protel 
;2inſt this proceeding ; and that, if the doors were 
'r0ken open, they mult expett to be accountable for 
e damage. Whereupon they defired Melvil t 
«-{:it, and ſeize on the ſhop goods; which he did to 
de amount of 13ol. by their own valuation; all 
"which were carried away to bis houſe. But hi 
career was now ſtopped for a ſeaſon, being obliye! 
o fecrete himſelf from the meſſenger and lergeants 
who were in queſt of him for a juſt debt; fo th; 
he durſt not appear till that demand was com 
romiſed. 8 
When he had got this effected, he returned t 
the proſecution of his commiſſion in the like un 
reaſonable manner, and re-entered John Skein 
ſhop, on pretence of the former ſeizure being de 
fective, 45 took away more goods; taking in th 
whole 2gol. for a fine of 100l, | 
In deſtraining DavidBarclay he exceeded his com 
miſſion, the ſaid David living in the ſhire of Mern 
which was out of the precinct of the commiſſione 
authority, under whoſe warrant he acted, of whid 
David was not wanting timely to apprize him. H 
proceeded novewichlanding to execute his purpoſe ) 
adding one illegal att to another. He took awa 
ten r oxen, in the plowing ſeaſon (whid 
was by act of parliament prohibited, even in caſe 
a juſt debt) with other cattle and corn. But thel 
cattle proved a troubleſome acquiſition, for 
could find no man that would buy them, and th 
expence of keeping them was a contiunual burde 
to him; ſo that he ſeems to have been tired « 
them, before he could get them diſpoſed of at ar 
1+ 1 | Tale 
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PEOPLE CALLED QUAKERS. 4 


rate; until they were fold for the purpoſes before 
mentioned. = 
The magiſtrates of Aberdeen ſeem fot ſome time 


N 


o have been effectually brought over by the prieſts, 
o exert their power in perſecuting this ſociety.— 
But George Skein, the provoſt of the preſent year, 
ven exceeded his predeceſſors in malice and cruelty 
to this people ; almoſt immediately upon his entering 
into office he cauſed the priſoners to be more ſtrictly 
ept, debarring them the liberty of going into tbe 
lower council houſe, a privilege which they had at 
imes been permitted to enjoy, and threatened ſome 
of the officers with the loſs of their places, for not 
acting up to the rigour of his orders. And now 
bſerving that the loſs of their ſubſtance did not 
deter the members of this ſociety from returning to 
heir meetings, he not only continued to ſend them 
pgain to priſon, but to render their impriſonment as 
evere as he poſſibly could ; for which purpoſe he 
ould frequently remove them from one room to 
another, juſt to perplex them with the trouble of 
emoving their bedding, &c. His evil diſpoſition 
prompting him to be fin more vexatious to them, 
e made a propoſition for petitioning the com- 
iſſioners to give orders for the cloſe ſhutting up of 
the priſoners in the higher part of the jail, but he 
ould not obtain the concurrence of the other ma- 
ziſtrates. f 
During theſe tranſaftions, Patrick Livingſtone 
nd James Halliday, from England, in the courſe of 
religious viſit to their. brethren in this nation, 
oming. to Aberdeen, were apprehended, and im- 
nſoned in the upper. priſon, where they had fre- 
Juent opportunities, eſpecially on market days, to 


dubliſh their doctrine out of the priſon windows, 
nd had more hearers, than probably they would 
ave had in their own meeting places ; ſo that even 

their 


* 
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their confinement, deſigned to prevent it, tended 
promote the teſtimony they had to bear. = 
Alexander Burnet, one of the bailiffs of Aberdee 
being deputed to attend at a meeting of the confi 
miſhoners, ſeized the opportunity to- apply h 
utmoſt efforts to incenſe them againſt the Quaker 
and to prevail with them to take ſome meaſures | 
prevent their preaching to the people out of ti 
windows of the priſon. The commiſſioners ga 
the laid bailiff an order to remove Patrick Living 
ſtone, George Keith, Robert Barclay, John Skeif 
and Andrew Jaffray out of the priſon they were in, 
another ont of the town, called the Chapel, where! 
commiſſary courts uſed to ſit, and where the priſon: 
might have better accommodation. This order v 
in nowiſe agreeable to the views of the provoſt a 
bailiff, whoſ: aim was not to alleviate, but aggrav 
their puniſhment : therefore, although their or 
was iſſued in conſequence of their ſolicitation, thi 
were not very forward to execute it: inſtead there 
they ſet workmen to nail up the windows of t 
upper priſon, and ſtop up the very chinks that vd 
made to let in light to the ſtairs, Afterwards whe 
in compliance with the commiſſioners order, ſome 
the priſoners were removed to the Chapel, which 
intended for their better accommodation, theſe ! 
diſpoſed magiſtrates contrived to make it as diftre 
ing as in their power, by putting them into a co 
dark room, where there was little more than ſp; 
for their beds; they applied for room to lay u 
little firing, and although it might have been 
ſpared them, the provoſt refuſed their requeſt. 
They requeſted a window to give them light, whi 
was not complied with. 

The caſe of thoſe confined in the higher priſon 
the Talbooth was yet more grievous ; they we 
obliged to lay their beds one above another on boar 
The unwholeſome cloſeneſs of the priſon, 5 
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At Temple Street he confined the men and diſperſ- 
d the women, driving them as if he had been drive 
Ing cattle, | 

& Beſides the plunder and abuſe to which they 
Vere ſubject, ſeveral of them from time to time had 
cen committed priſoners to Newgate, where they 
ere greatly incommaded, and their health endan- 
Fered for want of room; wherefore they repreſent- 
d their caſe in a petition or complaint addreſſed to 
Sir Thomas Earle, mayor, and the reſt of the juſtices, 
Br herein they complain of being ſo ſtraitened, as to 
Have nine beds in one room, and ſeven in another, 
Sf thirteen feet ſquare ; that though an order of ſeſ- 
Pons had been made for enlarging the priſon, it had 
zot been complied with, and requeſting, for the pre- 
Servation of their health and their lives, that they 
ould ſee their order obeyed. 

The generality of the magiſtrates and citizens de- 
lared their diflatisfattion at the ſtate of the jail, eſ- 
zeming it of dangerous conſequence to the 9 of 
e King's ſubjeths, and required the late order of 
eſſions to be put into execution; and Richard Lane, 
ne of the ſheriffs, declared his willingneſs to yield 
bedience: but it was refuſed and Frultrated by She- 
ff Knight, who ſeemed ſingly inveſted with power 
d control the reſolutions of the whole body of the 
dagiſtrates, 

The mayor, not without reaſon, being piqued at 
11s overbearing inſolence of an inferior magiſtrate, 
xclared his union that all cbnvictions ſhould be 
ublic, and not made in taverns and alehouſes. He 
tered his proteſt againſt ſuch convictions, and 
zainſt the jail, as abſolutely unfit for priſoners, 
e afterwards demanded an account of the convic- 
ns made to that time, which Knight refuſed : 
herefore the mayor cauſed a record to be made of 
ch demand and refuſal, The mayor further de- 
ared that he would have no more private convic- 
Vol. II. tions; 
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tions; and that the goods diſtrained ſhould be de. 

poſited in a public warehouſe ; that he would have 

an account of the ſale of them, that they might be 

ſold to their full value, and juſily accounted for, 

To be checked in the exorbitance of plunder, and 

tied down to any degree of juſtice, was ſo highly 

f diſpleaſing to Knight and his band of informers, 
that they threatened the mayor with the weight of 

their oppoſition to his intereſt at the next elettion, 

Inſtead of complying with the reaſonable requeſ} 

of the priſoners, and the order of the ſeſſions, theſe 

Pg 1 perſecutors perſiſted in incommoding them {ill 
worſe, by a continual crowding the jails with freſh 
5 priſoners. The next opportunity after their diſpute 
1 | - with the mayor, as if to ſhew their contempt of all 


authority, but that whereby they were ſupported, 
they ſent forty- three more to Bridewell and forty to 


6 Newgate. - by 

"TI | A certificate of their treatment here was publiſh! 
147 ed by ſome of the citizens, (not Quakers,) ve 
771 hearing of their inhuman uſage, accompanied She. 
18 ; ; riff Lane to view the priſon, wherein they declare ith 
18 altogether unfit for the number of priſoners crowdei h 
wn 15 therein, eighty-five whereof were Quakers, when 
1 | were wha, A thronged to four, five, ſix, ſeven te. 


and nine beds in a room, many neceſſitated to lieo 
the ground, in a filthy place, which had been a doy 
kennel, to the hazard of their lives; which, as Mas 
heat increaſed, might breed infettious diſtem 
© pers to the endangering of the health and lives 
the citizens at large. But remonſtrances from eve 
ry quarter were ineffettual. C01 
When endeavours at home were too feeble t 
give a check to their cruelty, two Friends, Lau 
rence Steel and Charles Jones, junior, took a jour 
ney to London to ſeek relief from the King an 
council, the only body that were powerful enoug vc 
to check the enormities of theſe perſecutors. The) 
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ed lawyers for that purpoſe; for the records were 
not in court, but in the cuſtody of Knight, Helliar, 
or their agents; and it was with the utmoſt difficulty 
they could procure copies of the warrants by which 
the diſtreſſes were made. 

The repeated complaints of the noiſomeneſs of 
their priſon, wo occaſion to ſeveral phyſicians to 
examine the ſtate thereof, who certified that the jail 
was ſo full and noiſome, and the priſoners ſo ſtrait. 


'ened for room to reſt, as had a tendency to breed in. 


fectious diſtempers, and to endanger the lives not 
only of the priſoners, but of the inhabitants of the 
City : but the certificate of the phyſicians was equal. 
ly difregarded as the former repreſentations of the 
Citizens had been, S | 

As the conſtancy of this people in the duty of al. 
ſembling to worſhip, while at hberty, was invinci- 
ble, ſo they continued the praftice of this duty in 
their impriſonment, meeting and _— down to. 


gether in reverence and fear. Being ſo aſſembled 


on the goth of the month called March, Sheriff 
Knight, John Helliar, Edmund Brand, and the jail. 
er, fell furiouſly upon them, and thruſt them by vi 
olence out of the room, the ſheriff proteſting, unleſs 
they departed, he would put them in irons. He 
commanded Roger Holland to be ironed, and put 
down into the Weſt-houſe, the place where con- 
demned felons are uſually put. At another time, 
being aſſembled in the common hall, and one ot 
them (Allen Hallmark) — a few words, the 
ſheriff threw him headlong down ſtairs, to the hazard 
of his life, after which he was put into the Welt- 
houſe, and continued there ſeveral days. 

Friends wete not only thus expoſed to perſonal 
abuſe and impriſonment, but this _ of informer 
had an eye to the emoluments of office, as wel! a 
the ira of their mahce. From ten of this 
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ue of 1551. 148. 6d. and again for about 791. they 
dok money and goods worth 1531. and upwards. 
Df their conduct in this reſpect we have the fol- 
owing account in a letter from ſome of the ſuf- 
erers, © They got into Richard Marſh's houſe 
nd made fad havoc. . They took goods from others 
f our friends, of which we have no account yet, 
or 18 this account full, as we may have occaſion to 
ention more of the kind, as they are like to repeat 
ieir depredations, having warrants'for 400l. The 
uarter ſeſſions are to be next third day, the biſhop 
come, and all things ſeem ready for our ruin. 
But our hope is in the Lord, and we commend our 
auſe to him alone. Theſe diſtreſſes are taken 
dr a meeting whereat was no preaching or praying 
at they pretend to, or we can call to mind.” 
The quarter ſeſſions being held in courſe, ſeveral 
them were indifted, found guilty, and fined ; but 
e juſtices, who were not inſenſible of their wrongs, 
or approved the proceedings againſt them, inclining 
the favourable fide, diſcifarged the greateſt part, 
promiſe of appearing at the next ſeſſions; and 
their lenity the majority of the priſoners regain- 
| their liberty: but they did not enjoy it long; for 
night and Helliar immediately returning to dif. 
rb their meetings; within two weeks after their 
leaſe, they committed ſeveral of them again to 
ewgate from their morning meeting, and then 
ailed ” the doors upon the reſt, being fourteen 
en, and eighty-ſeven women, and kept them there 
hours without refreſhment. 1 
They continued to procure: their impriſonment, 
til moſt or all the men were in confinement ;- and 
en, becauſe the women kept up the meeting, they 
oceeded to impriſon them alſo; ſo that at length 
e number of priſoners being about one hundred 
d ſixty, there remained few but children to keep 
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Theſe children, after the example of their parent 


kept op 
ſtate of minority could not reſcue them from the fu 
rious aſſaults of theſe informers ; they put ſome o 
them in the ſtocks at one time three quarters of a 
hour, at another time two hours and a half; the 
were unmercifully beaten with twiſted whalebon 
ſticks. Helliar ſent eleven boys and four girls u 
Bridewell ; next day they- were brought before th 
deputy mayor; they were cajoled and threatene 
to make them forbear their meetings; but the chil 
dren in that reſpe& were immoveable ; wheretor 
they were ſent back to Bridewell; Helliar, to terri 
ty them, charging the keeper to procure a new ci 
of nine tails againſt next morning. Next day h 
urged the juſlices to have them corrected, but cou 
not prevail. So many were at length impriſone 
that there was no more room in the jails. By the 
cruel proceedings many families were alſo ruinedi 
their circumſtances. Their goods were continual! 
taken away for attending meetings; and to tha 
who were thought to be men of eſtates, the oal 
of allegiance was tendered, in order to bring the 
under the ſentence of premunire, and take away 
at once. k 
This year John Whitehead, an eminent Friet 
in the miniſtry, of the Eaſt riding of Yorkſhire, » 
committed priſoner to Lincoln Caſtle, by juſti 
Burrel, being accuſed as a Jeſuit, for preaching 
a meeting, and tried at the enſuing aſſizes at Li 
colin, before Baron Street; but as that accuſati 
could not be made good, the cuſtomary ſnare 
reſorted to, of tendering the oath of allegiance; | 
the refuſal of which, he was indifted, and though! 
pleaded ably againſt the illegality of trying him 
one crime, — then indicting him for another, 
was convicted and premunired, and in conſequei 
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aſt into priſon, where it is ſuppoſed he was detain- 
ed until! the general releaſe in 1686. 

The perſecution thus carried on with all the ri- 
gour of a violent party ſpirit, had in a great meaſure 
leterred other proteſtant diſſenters from _— up 
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heir een and though many of their miniſters 
lad betrayed an invidious diſpoſition. towards the 
Juakers, yet in their nocturnal meetings they would 
pray, * that it might pleaſe God to keep the Quakers 
eadfaſt, that ſo they might be as a wall about them, 
n order that other diſſenters might nqt be rooted 
put,” And their ſteadfaſtneſs in ſuffering was ſuch, 
hat ſome of their perſecutors began to deſpair of 
ubduing them to their wills, being heard to ſay, 
that the Quakers could not be overcome, and that 
he devil himſelf could not extirpate them.“ Seve- 
al of their teachers, and particularly George Fox, 
ere much engaged by their exhortations and epiſ- 
les io encourage them to perſeverance; and what 
as remarkable, many of thoſe, who travelled about 
t this time in the work of the miniſtry, eſcaped the 
durſuit of the informers, and accompliſhed their 
ervices without moleſtation. . 

Although I have been particular in the narration 
df the perſecution of Friends in Briſtol, yet perſecu- 
10n was not peculiar to that we & but in moſt parts 

as carried on with great animoſity. At Flamſlead- 
nd, in Hertfordſhire, the juſtices and conſtables 
rroke the forms, galleries, windows, and doors of 
he meeting houſe; and after the door was repair- 
d, they broke it again and burned it, whereby they 
et fire to the chimney piece, to the terror of the 
eighbourbood; and one of the juſtices was heard 
0 declare, „that if he could be ſure it would burn 
zothing but the meeting houſe, it ſhould not be-ex< 
inguilhed. At Broughton, in Leiceſterſhire, en- 
eavours were uſed by perſonal abuſe and barbarous 
ruelty to diſſolye the meeting there, The prin- 
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cipal promoters of theſe abuſes were William Cot. 
ton, prieſt of the pariſh, and the pariſh officers, who 
encouraged certain rude fellows to inſult the * 
ſons aſſembled. Of theſe, two women, Elizabeth 
Hill and Elizabeth Hilton, were ſo groſsly abuſed. 
that the former was left for dead, and the latter ſo 

Hurt, that ſhe lay near three weeks, before ſhe reco- 

vered ſtrength to go home, (about two miles) 
When they were abuſing Elizabeth Hill, and drag. 
ging her through the dirt, ſome of the neighbour 
aſking them, if they meant to kill the woman?” 


they anſwered, © What care we? Mr. Cotton bade inn 
us.” As ſhe ſeemed expiring, one of them ſaid People 
Let us ſee if her teeth be ſet;“ another, putting gland, | 
his finger into her mouth, and perceiving heut {til 
breathe, ſaid, Let us at her again, the devif is ii gene 
her yet, and we will ſqueeze him out.” One oi" 2"y F 
theſe youths, gathering up dirt, threw it in the facto Pri 
of Elizabeth Hilton, then took a handful of din Knig 
and following her, caught her by the hood, holdin H hoſe 1 
her behind the head with one hand, cramming theWgePerior 
dirt into her mouth with the other. Being witt poflible 
ſome difficulty got into a neighbour's houſe, an t their 
apprehended to be near expiring, the conſtable wa llow t! 
ſent for to keep the peace, but he came not. lind m. 
The men, after being ſpoiled of their ſubſtance all, was 
by one Smith, an informer, had been almoſt al v5 Ir 
ſent to priſon, by the inftigation of the ſan ging. 
prieſt, | ome in 
Many more extraordinary caſes of their ſuffer hree du 
ings might be produced in this year, - ee 
| ret. 
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he recoil. vey HUNDRED OF THE PEOPLE CALLED QUAKERS IN = 


» miles), PRISON.——PERSECUTION AT BRISTOL AND IN LONDON 
nd drag. coxTiNUED. 

1ghbourz ; LE, ; IN 
rene N 168g perſecution continued rather increaſing - 


in many places, the number of priſoners of the 
people called Quakers, in the different parts of En- 
gland, being computed upwards of ſeven hundred. 


tton bade 
1em ſaid, 


N But ſtill chat carried on in the city of Briſtol, ſeems 
or: is ins generally affecting the members of this ſociety as 
One Han any part of the nation. They were not only caſt 
| the facnto priſon, but inhumanly treated there, not only 
1 of dine Knight, Helliar and their aſſiſtants, but the jailer, 
1, hold hoſe name was Iſaac Dennis, in imitation of his 
ming operiors, made their impriſonment as diſtreſſing as 
ing wit poſſible, Some of the priſoners deſiring to work 
ouſe, ani their callings for their ſubſiſtence, he would not 
table wu llow them the liberty. One Richard Lindy, a 
Fg ind man, near ninety years of age, young carried to 
ſubitanceMW#'!, was forced for want, of a bed, to fit up three 
almoſt af ghts in a chair, though others offered to pay for his 
the ſamedging, if a convenient place had been allowed him. 
dome in priſon fell ſick of the ſpotted fever, of whom 
eir ſuſfellree died. Whereupon Friends deſired Dennis, 
at they might go out in order for their recovery. 
e pretended: he was willing, it the magiſtrates 
ould conſent ; but when they wrote to the magiſ- 
rates, he uſed his endeavours to prevent the +2 
els of their application, To ſome Friends, who were 
aken ſick, he behaved with great inhumanity ; re- 
. ling one the uſe of his friend's fire, to another the 
 CHA?Wberty of removing out of the diſtrafting noiſe of 
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cipal promoters of theſe abuſes were William Cot. 
ton, prieſt of the pariſh, and the pariſh officers, who 
encouraged certain rude fellows to inſult the pe 
ſons aſſembled. Of theſe, two women, Elizabeth 
Hill and Elizabeth Hilton, were ſo groſsly abuſed, 
that the former was left for dead, and the latter ſo 
Hurt, that ſhe lay near three weeks, before ſhe reco- 


. SEVEN 
vered ſtrength to go home, (about two miles), PRIS 


When they were abuſing Elizabeth Hill, and drag. cosa 
ging her through the dirt, ſome of the neighbours 

aſking them, if they meant to kill the woman?” N 1 
they anſwered, © What care we? Mr. Cotton bade in 


people 
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us.” As ſhe ſeemed expiring, one of them ſaid, 
Let us ſee if her teeth be ſet;“ another, putting 
his finger into her mouth, and perceiving het 
breathe, ſaid, Let us at her again, the Jevi is in 
her yet, and we will ſqueeze him out.” One of 
theſe youths, gathering up dirt, threw it in the face 
of Elizabeth Hilton, then took a handful of dirt 
and following her, caught her by the hood, holding 
her behind the head with one hand, cramming the 
dirt into her mouth with the other. Being with 


ſome difficulty got into a neighbour's houſe, and their 
apprehended to be near expiring, the conſtable wa _ t 
blind m 


ſent for to keep the peace, but he came not. 
The men, after being ſpoiled of their ſubſtance, 
by one Smith, an informer, had been almoſt all 
1 priſon, by the inſtigation of the ſame 
rieſt. 
n Many more extraordinary caſes of their ſuffer 
ings might be produced in this year. 
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W N 168g perſecution continued rather increaſing - 
ton bad in many places, the number of priſoners of the 


em ſaid people called Quakers, in the different parts of En- 
„putting gland, being computed upwards of ſeven hundred. 
— her But ſtill that carried on in the city of Briſtol, ſeems 
if is nas generally affecting the members of this ſociety as 
One off" any part of the nation. They were not only caſt 
the face into priſon, but inhumanly treated there, not only 
| of dir.) Knight, Helliar and their aſſiſtants, but the jailer, 
„ holding hoſe name was Iſaac Dennis, in imitation of his 
ming theWuperiors, made their impriſonment as diſtreſſing as 
ine with oſſible. Some of the priſoners deſiring to work 
zuſe, andi their callings for their ſubſiſtence, he would not 
table walf&!!ow them the liberty. One Richard Lindy, a 
. blind man, near ninety years of age, voung carried to 
ſubſtance ail, was forced for want, of a bed, to fit up three 
almoſt all Fes in a chair, though others offered to pay for his 
the ſamodging, if a convenient place had been allowed him. 
dome in priſon fell lick of the ſpotted fever, of whom 
ir ſuſfer bree died. Whereupon Friends deſired Dennis, 
hat they might go out in order for their recovery, 
e pretended” he was willing, if the magiſtrates 
ould conſent ; but when they wrote to the magiſ- 
rates, he uſed his endeavours to prevent the By 

els of their application. To ſome Friends, who were 
aken ſick, he behaved with great inhumanity ; re- 
. uling one the uſe of his friend's fire, to another the 
- CHA?Wberty of removing out of the diſtrafting noiſe of 
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ſwearers and drunkards, though the new ſheriff or. 
yet he detained him in his un. 
comfortable lodging till he died. He, his wife, and 
r were rudely abuſive tothem, pullin 
hair, throwing them down ſtairs, h 
and kicking women, and throwing them down, to 
the hurting them grievouſly, calling them“ roguez, 
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whores, cheats,“ and ſuch like. 


About the middle of Oftober, the jailer was taken 
ſick, when the reflection upon his paſt life filled hin 
with inconceivable anguiſh of mind, under which he 
expreſſed his wiſh, **that he had never ſeen the inſide 
He deſired the 


of the jail, for it had undone him.” 


they did for 


mercy for him. 


eng. 


uaker priſoners, whom he had miſuſed, to forgivt 
him for what he had done; to which they anſwered 
d forgive him, but he ſhould aſk forgivene 
of God.” His anguiſh increaſed to ſuch a degra 
as to cauſe a fear that he would 
phyſicians ordering him to be bled, he ſignified t 
this effect: None of their preſciptions would d 
him any ' good, his diſtemper being beyond the 
reach ; his day was over, and there was no hope ( 
Some Friends charitably end 
voured to adminiſter comfort, hinting, * that thi 
hoped his day was not over, ſeeing he was ſo ful 
ſenſible of his condition.“ To which he replie 
I thank you for your good hope; but 1 have! 
faith to believe.“ Whatever was thus ſpoken 
relieve him gave him no eaſe, but languiſhing 
- deſpair about a month, he died without diſcoveri 
hope of forgiveneſs, 
rom the diſmal cataſtrophe of this once unfeel 
jailer we may draw this inference; that althou 
der the impulſe of our paſſions, and our grati 
of them, we may for the ſeaſon ſilence the repro 
of the monitor in our own breaſts, lull conſcie 
aſleep, and blunt its ſtings, yet a time will 


o diſtracted. 
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when it will awake, make itſelf heard, new point 
its ſting, and ſtrike it to the heart. 
All the abuſe and loſs of ſubſtance this people had 


erifÞ or. 
1 his un- 


wife, and 

Illing the already ſuſtained, not being ſufficient to ſatiate their 
8. uin perſecutors, many of them were returned into the 
down, u Exchequer on the ſtatute of 20l. for abſence from 


the national worſhip, the amount of whoſe fines 
came to the enormous ſum of 16, 440l. for which 
ſeveral were deſtrained; but how much was actually 
levied of theſe fines I find no certain account Not 
ſatisfied with depriving them of their liberty, pro- 
perty and perſonal eaſe, theſe perſecutors proceeded 
next to eſſay how far they could ſucceed in an at- 
tempt againſt their lives: they began with Richard 


** rogues, 


was taken 
filled him 
- which be 
the inſide 
deſired the 


to forgivt 
bet ns Vvickris, who had before felt the effects of their ma- 
orgivene levolence in fines, impriſonments and perſonal abuſe. 
h a degree He was the ſon of Robert Vickris, — mer- 
ted, 7 chant and alderman of Briſtol, and afterward of 
ſignified 1 Chew-magna, in Somerſetſhire ; he was convinced 
: would of of the principles of this people in his youth. To di- 
yond the vert him from joining in ſociety with the Quakers, 
no hope oy s tather ſet him to travel in France, but was dif- 
bly end appointed of his intention; for Richard, through diſ- 
« that theiWgu'lt at the ſuperſtition of the ceremonious religion 
vas ſo full! that country, was more confirmed in his adoption 
he replie of one, which rejected ceremony and vain ſhew, in 
t 1 have purſuit of the ſubſtantial part; and therefore, upon 
; ſpoken M is return, openly embraced the profeſſion of that 
guiſhing W*11gion, of the reaſonableneſs whereof he had been 
6 overt onvinced. In 1680 he was impriſoned upon an 
xxcommunication ; he was afterwards ſubjetted to 
ce unfeell frequent fines and diſtraints for attending meetings; 
though, nd now, laſt of all, they proceeded to put the ſta- 
alle ute of 35 Eliz. in force againſt him, the penalty of 
the reprohich hath been already recited, and that the laſt pare 
| conſcieiiament repealed it, but the royal aſſent was eluded, 
> will cod At the ſeſſions, previous to the time called Eaſter, 


Richard Vickris was indicted on that ſtatute ; but 
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demurring to the juriſdiction of the court, and re. 
Fuſing to plead, he was committed to priſon. At a 
following ſeſſions he was admitted to bail, on ſecurity 

ven to anſwer the indictment; between that and 
ä ſeſſions he procured an habeas corpus, 
to remove his body and cauſe out of that court, 

At an adjournment of the ſaid ſeſſions, on the 20th 
of 6th month, called Auguſt, he preſented his Aab 
corpus, had his recognizance diſcharged, and was de. 
livered to the cuſtody of the ſheriff. Yet, notwith. 
ſanding, at the inſtigation of Sir John Knight, be 
was hurried to his trial at the cloſe of the ſeſhons, 

on the 23d of the ſame month; and though he re- 
3 not to be ſurpriſed into an n. . trial 


or his life, in the abſence of his counſel, but to be 


allowed time to prepare for his defence, the court, 
under the influence of Knight, Helliar, and other, 


would grant him no delay. He found means, how. 


ever, to retain counſel, who ably pleaded his cauſe, 
aſſigned a variety of errors in the indictment, ſhewel 
clearly that the witneſſes had not proved him an ol. 
fender againſt the ſtatute upon which he was in- 
dicted, That the witneſſes had ſworn he was at 
meeting on the day mentioned in the indiftment; 
but he had been puniſhed already by the conventicle 
act for the ſame meeting, which act enacted, that no 


perſon puniſhed by this act ſhall be puniſhed for the 


{ame offence by virtue of any other law or ſtatute what 
ſoever. But the court overruling every plea, an 
ſelecting the jury * to anſwer the purpoſes of his ad 


Trial by jury is eſteemed the bulwark of the Engliſhman' 
life and liberty; but we meet with many inſtances, in this reign 
that the forms of a free conſtitution may be preſerved, and yt 
under theſe forms, real injuitice and arbitrary ſway be exerciſed 
For when corruption generally prevails, it ſaps the foundation 
of a free government, and under the ſhade of the form, the ſut 
ſtance is frequently loſt : and when the ſpirit of party is joine 
to corruption of manners, ſmall is the Scarkey the vanquiſhe 
party derive from conſtitutional privileges. 
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verſaries, made no difficulty to bring him i ilty ; 
in conſequence, ſentence 5 MC innon 11 . 
„that he ſhould conform, or abjure the realm in 
three months, or ſuffer death as a felon, without 
benefit of clergy.” The recorder then admoniſhed 


him to conform: Richard Vickris anſwered, ** He 


preſumed he would not deſire his conformi 
his conſcience; and that to play the 5 
man was hateful, much more with God.“ He ex 
preſſed his ſentiments with freedom, and returned 
to his priſon undiſmayed at his diſmal ſentence.— 
He lay in priſon till the next year, when the time 
for his abjuring the realm being expired, he was li- 
able to the execution of the ſentence ; for he, who 
in point of conſcience could not /wear at all, was 
neceſſarily reſtrained from the abjuration. ; 

His adverſaries, having gained their point thus far 
ſeemed determined to proceed to the execution of - 
the ſentence againſt him : but conſcious that the 
niquity of their proceeding, would not ſtand the 
eſt of examination, and apprehenſive of the public 
dium that might attend the full execution of this 
ſanguinary law, they added one injury to another 
endeavouring to take away his good name before 
hey took away his life ; that, by blackening the one 
hey might deprive him of protection, and reſcue 
hemſelves from the deteſtation naturally attendant 
pon the other. They very unjuſtly repreſented 
im as a 1 diſaffected to che government. But 
t pleaſed Providence to deliver him out of their 
ands, For his wife in her diſtreſs took a journe 
0 London, to make intereſt with the government in 
is favour, and by the aſſiſtance of her friends there 
got admiſſion to the Duke of York, (who bore the 
hief ſway at court,) and laid her huſband's hard 
ale before him : upon hearing which he declared 
that neither his royal brother nor himſelf deſired 
hat any of his ſubjetts ſhould ſuffer for the exerciſe 

| of 
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of their conſciences, who were of peaceable behi 


viour under his government ;” and thereupon gay 


ſuch directions as were effectual to procure his di 
charge. He was now removed, by kabeas corpu 
and writ of error, from Newgate in Briſtol to Lo 
don, and brought to the King's Bench bar, when 
upon the errors aſſigned by counſellor Pollexfen, 
was cleared of the 2 on the 35 Eliz. by 8 
George Jefferies, lord chief juſtice, and fo was legal 
diſcharged, to the great joy of his aged father, h 
diſtreſſed wife and family, and his friends througha 
the nation. His father ed to ſee him after hi 
diſcharge, but ſurvived ting return only three day 
by whoſe will he ſucceeded to his eſtate and se 
at Chew, in which he fixed his reſidence, and live 
there conſpicuous for his virtue and benevolence, 
This perſecution in Briſtol continued till | 
James iſſued his proclamation for a free pardo 


with his ſpecial warrant for comprehending {| 
Quakers therein: upon which they were ſet at! 


berty, and thenceforth the perſecution in this d 
for their religious meetings entirely ceaſed. 
In London, in this year, numbers were impriſon 


from the ſundry meetings, fined as rioters, and i 


priſoned again for their fines ; diſtrained by Exct 
quer proceſs for abſence from the national worſhi 
haraſſed and plundered by informers and ſoldie 
E John Elſon, being fined 20l. for 

eel meeting-houſe, and 1ol. for an unkno 

reacher, was deſtrained by Yates, headborough 
Clerkenwell, and Gabriel Shad“, informers and 


* This Shad was committed to Newgate for ſtealing ga 


from one William Lemman to the value of 3ool. and upon 


trial was found guilty of felony ; but by the favour of his po 
ful friends he was freed from the gallows, burned in the h 
and diſcharged. He then purſued his former occupation; 
infamous characters even at this time being only to be procu 


to fill an office too odious for conſcientious and reputable per! 
to have any concern with, Sewel, p. 587. 
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ſiſtants, _ two warrants granted by Peter Sabbs, 


uſtice. hey broke open his doors in his abſence, 


after ſeven oclock at night in October, kept poſ- 


eſſion of his houſe all night, eating, drinki | 
arouſing to excels of what they Conn in rr ry 
aying, all was the King's.” The woman of the 
ouſe, Mary Elſon, was obliged to fit up all night 
or would they ſuffer any neighbour to bear her com. 
pany, a ſoldier of the gang threatening to ſtab ſome 
df them, who were deſirous to go in, They ſeized 
our cartloads of houſehold goods, a cheſt belongin 
o a lodger, in which were writings of 33 
he ſervants“ wearing apparel, and ſeveral things be- 
onging to two widows (which Mary Elſon apprized 
hem were not her huſband's property) and eight 
oads of timber and boards out of the yard. The 
eeting houſe, for which the ſeizure was made, not 
deing the property of the ſaid John Elſon, he made 
is appeal, and got his goods again, upon payment 
ol. = the _ of the ſaid juſtice Sabbs ; but 
' e time of trying his ; uſtic: 
2 5 and the 3 ves 3 en ga 5 
eorge Whitehead, in his journal, page i 
he following account of foe part Gf es fu. 
mag in "mayer at this time : | ; 
Being ſhut out of our meeting-ho 
ears 1n and about the cities of an un Weg. 
inſter, and our meetings kept in the ſtreets, in all a 
orts of weather, was a trial and hardſhip upon us, 
ven upon old and young, men and women But 
hat trial was not ſo great as to have our eſtates and 
wvelihoods expoſed to ruin by a pack of ravenous 
nformers ; although it was no {mall hardſhip to 
bur perſons to be kept out of doors in the 1 ſe- 
ere, and long froſt and ſnow in 168g, for about 
_e months together, when the river Thames was 
o frozen, that horſes, coaches and carts could paſs 


10 


nights, ſome of them to walk about, others to lie on 


was ſo hard hearted as to apply to the juſtices to ſend 
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to and fro upon it, and a ſtreet be erected and ſtand 


ver it.“ 
7 In Cheſhire, Thomas Needham and Philip Eger. 
ton, juſtices, committed at one time about eighty per. 
ſons to Cheſter Caſtle, from a meeting at Newton, 
where they could find neither rooms nor lodging 
for ſuch a number, ſo that they were obliged for two 


it the 
ears, | 
hen | 
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harge, 
| * 
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tables and benches, and ſome on flags ſpread on the 
floor. At length thirty of them were put into a filthy 
dungeon, out of which the felons were then re. 
moved, - | 
Robert Blennel, prieſt of Fen-Stanton, in Hun. 
tingdonſhire, proſecuted Elizabeth Gray in the eccle- 
ſiafſical court for tithes. She was a poor widow of 
about eighty years of age, and ſo infirm that ſhe 
could ſcarce go out of her houſe; yet the proſecutor 


her to priſon, ſhe being certified by the eceleſiaſtiei bout t 
court as contumacious. But the juſtices refuſed, inMuaint |} 
regard of her age, remarking, * that ſhe was an objeii led C 
fitter for her grave than a priſon.” The prieſt beingMoule. 
diſappointed of his deſign, cited her ſon, Willianheſter, 
Gray, into the court for the ſame claim of tithes, an ether! 
procured a certificate of contumacy againſt him; bu to reli 
upon examination before the juſtices, it appearing oncerni 
he was only a ſervant to his mother, they diſcharge each for 
him. at com 
In Somerſetſhire Friends were impriſoned in grei e; this 
numbers, informers were encouraged againſt then arnardi! 
and protected in perjury ; they were fined, diſtraine ith the 
and excommunicated ; their meeting-houſes defaceii len the 
and the forms broken or burned. eſter, v 
1680. Giles Barnardiſton, of Clare; in the countWnk in 1 
of Suffolk, who finiſhed his courſe this year, was aracter 
eminent inſtance of the efficacy of pure religion. W'pating 
He was born about the year 1624, and received a Mit in th; 
. beral education, both in ſeminaries of literature, an 


Which | 
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it the univerſity, where he followed his ſtudies ſix 


nd Rand 


ears, being deſigned for the miniſterial office. But 


Eger. hen he had an offer of preferment in the church, 
hty per. e felt a reluctance in himſelf to undertake the 
Newton, {WF harge, looking at the function as too weighty an 
lodging WWndertaking for him to enter upon in the preſent 
| for two ate of his mind, he reſiſted the ſolicitations of his 
to lie on ricnds to accept of the place provided for him, 


d on the 
o a filthy 
then re. 


hereby he incurred their diſpleaſure. 

After breaking out of the civil war; he obtained a 
olonel's commiſſion in the army; but ſoon grew 
eary thereof, and laid down his commiſſion. 


in Hun. He then retired to Wormingford Lodge in Effex, 
he eccle-MWhere in privacy he commenced a ſtricter life than 
vidow oefore; and being ſeriouſly thoughtful about the 
that ſhe ay ta life and ſalvation, and earneſtly deſirous of 


ro ſecutoſ ſociating with ſome body of people who were ſin- 


es to ſenierely engaged in inveſtigating the right way.— 
leſiaſlicag bout the year 1661 he Felt an inclination to ac- 
fuſed, inWuaint himſelf with the principles of the people 
an objcalMſalled: Quakers, and invited ſome of them to his 
ieſt beingWoule. George Fox the younger being then at Col- 
Williacgheſter, paid him a viſit in company with George 
ithes, ani Vetherly, and was kindly received; whenentering 
him; buWto religious converſation, George Fox liſcourſed 
ppearingWpncerning the light of Chriſt Jeſus, © who taſted 
liſchargeſ each for every man,” and “ enlighteneth every man 


at cometh into the world,” that they might have 
te; this ſcriptural doctrine agreeing with Giles 
arnardiſton's own experience, he joined in ſociety 
ith the people called Quakers, at the very time 
hen they were expoſed to that cruel abuſe in Col- 
eſter, which is before deſcribed, when neither his 


ed in gred 
inſt then 
diſtrainet 
»s de face 


he counnk in life, his qualifications, nor his reſpectable 
ar, was 1 aratter were ſalficient to exempt him from par- 
eligion. W'pating in their ſufferings. He willingly bore his 
-eived art in that ſtorm of perſecution, in the hotteſt time 
rature, a which he conſtantly attended the religious meet- 
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ings of his friends without ſhrinking at the dangey, 
and undauntedly hazarded his life tor the teſtimony 
of a good conſcience. 

In 1669 he removed to Clare in Suffolk, the place 
of his nativity ; and here alſo, in conjunction with 
his brethren, was obnoxious to ſuffering. For in the 
the next year, upon the laſt conventicle act coming 
in force, Robert Dawkins, a pariſh officer of Haver. 
ill, and Elias Dowty, an informer, were very aftive 
in coming to the meetings there, which were con 
ſtantly held, and taking the names of the perſon 
preſent, gave information to Gervas Elways, a 2 
of the peace, who readily granted warrants for dil 
treſs, which were executed with the utmoſt rigous 
Giles Barnardiſton with two others had the value d 
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32l. 5s. taken from them in a few months, Daw kin 3 
| urging on the other informers and officers, ſaying, No Che 
) Come, firs, let us do what we do quickly, for thi P 
7 trade will not laſt long.” After N ſpoil d le 
their ſubſlance, they were debarred of the ule of the 


hich 

peace tl 
fty· ſix 
reſſion 


meeting-houſe, and obliged to meet in the {tre 
l during the winter, where they received much pet 
| ſonal abuſe. | 


| In the ſame year he made his appearance in Hf his 
. miniſtry, and proved an able miniſter of the goſpe ivors 
"i, Notwithſtanding he had but a tender conſtitutio 1681 

| E he travelled many journeys in divers parts of Eng iniſter 

4 and and in Holland, for the purpoſe of propagating... at 

i pure religion amongſt Friends and others. His nol 6. 3. 

„ tives, and the ends he had in view, he himſelf hal ity of © 

a declared to the following purport, viz. * It is bal. 

| a ſhort time, and we ſhall have done with tu orkſhi 

; world; and I deſire that I may be faithful to the en norelan 

that I may enjoy that of the hand of the Lou. 1, 

which I received truth for. If it had not been nd 6... 

obtain peace of conſcience while I am in this wore... c. 

and hopes of everlaſting reſt with God in the wo! lined 6 

to come, I would never have lett the glory and 5 hereof, 
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ure of this world, which I had, and might have en- 
joyed my ſhare of, with thoſe who are delighting 
themſelves therein; neither would I now leave my 
habitation, where I have an affectionate wife, and 
every domeſtic comfort, which a man fearing God 
eed deſire, if it was not to obey the Lord, and to 
ake known his truth unto others, that ſo they 
ay come to be ſaved. For this cauſe do I forſake 
father and mother, wife and eſtate ; and whoſoever 
thinks otherwiſe of me, with the reſt of my faithful 


danger, 
eſtimony 


the place 
tion with 
For in the 
t coming 
of Haver. 
ery active 


were con 


e perſont brethren whom God hath called into his work, are 
2 all miſtaken concerning us, and I would they knew 
ts for ai. better.” At laſt, after all his labour, in which he 
It r1gout diſcharged himſelf with fidelity, to the ſpiritual ad- 
e value M vantage of many, after all his trials and ſufferings and 
N Daw kin travels, he was taken ill in his return from London 
, ſaying, Who Chelmsford, and after a ſhort ſickneſs, in which 
y, for die ex preſſed his reſignation, * that the Lord was his 
1 {poil M Portion, and that he was freely given up to die, 
ile of the, hich was gain to him,” he departed this life in 
the ire e:ce the 11th of the 11th month, 1680, O. S. about 
much pl fty-ſix years of age, leaving behind him deep im- 
: reſſions of grateful] reſpe& and honourable eſteem 
ance in df his memory in the hearts of many of his ſur- 
he goſpe vors. 
nſtitutio 1681. Thomas Taylor, an ancient and faithful 
rts of En iniſier, died in the courſe of this year. He was 
ropagauggorn at or near Skipton, in Yorkſhire, about the year 
. His 1 616, and received a liberal education at the univer- 
imſelt ha. of Oxford, in order to qualify him for the prieſt- * 
** It is Mood. He was firſt a lecturer at Richmond, in 
with Urorkmire, and afterwards obtained a living in Weſt- 
to the en noreland, where he officiated as a national teacher, 
the Lond ſometimes reſigned his pulpit to John Audland 
ot voy nd Francis Howgill before they were convinced. — 
this wo liBeing ſcrupulous in reſpett to ſome ceremonies re- 
1 the *. ained in the eſtabliſned church, he declined the uſe 
y and F: ereof, and was in conſequence numbered amongſt 


the 
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the Puritans, and his audience was principally com. 
poſed of this claſs. The biſhops being at this time, 
in a good meaſure, deprived of their eee, 
retained his benefice till 1652, when he relinquiſhed 
it voluntarily. For George Fox being come into 
theſe parts, he, in company with ſome other prieſts 
had an inclination to have an interview with him, 


D. S. e 
WO mt 
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eſterſh 
met by 
ithout 
a fanat 


and for that purpoſe went over to Swarthmore.Hept hin 
His companions oppoſed George Fox's ſentiments'ing h 
with ſome marks of reſentment ; but Thomas Taylo e cou 


legianc 


being convinced of the truth of his dottrine, joined | 
Im to 


him as a companion in travel and in miniſterial la. 


bour : and being now perſuaded of the unlawfulnelsW1 no 
of preaching for hire, he reſigned his living, au un im 
preached Chriſt freely, according to his dine ſizes w; 
command. He travelled in many parts of England ns 

don hit 


At Oxford he maintained his principles againſt the 
exceptions of John Owen, at that time vice-chan- 
cellor of the univerſity ; and even the ſcholars ad. 
mitted Thomas had the advantage in argument, being 
ſuſtained by a wiſdom ſuperior to that of ſchools, 
His travels were interrupted by a ſucceſſion 0 
impriſonments. In 1657, conceiving it his duty to 
deliver an exhortation to the people aſſembled in 
the public place of worſhip at Appleby, in Weſtmor: 
land, and eſſay ing to difchires himſelf in this ap- 
prehenſion of duty, he was apprehended and caſt into 
priſon there, in the ſixth month, 1657, and detainel 
till 16539. In the next year, 1660, in the gener? 
impriſonment of the members of this ſociety, upot 
the inſurrettion of Venner and his party, he wa 
again impriſoned in York caſtle, in company with 
number of Friends, five hundred and upwards, take 
in Uke manner as hath been repeatedly remarkel 
upon that impriſonment in other parts, many fro 
their meetings, ſome on the highway, ſome fron 
their lawful occupations, and ſome out of their beds 
they continued 1n priſon till about the gth of the r 
INI mont 
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D. S. called April; and after lying in priſon, ſome 
wo months, and ſome three, were generally diſ- 
harged. In the next year, 1661, travelling in Lei- 
eſterſhire, on the road toward — he was 


net by a company of ſoldiers, and paſling by them 
ithout pulling off his hat, ſome of them cried out 
a fanatic,” andriding after him, brought him back, 
ept him a priſoner all night, and next day after hur- 
ying him from place to place, at length met with 
o country juſtices, who tendered him the oath of 
legiance, and, for his refuſal to take it, committed 
im to Leiceſter jail ; how long he was detained I 
nd no account : in the ſucceeding year, he was 
gain impriſoned in Stafford jail, — at the enſuin 


zes was indicted for refuſing to take the oath of 


legiance, and had ſentence of premunire paſſed 
pon him, under which he continued a priſoner 
out ten years, till King Charles II. iſſued his letters 
tent for the general diſcharge of the Quakers from 
iſon in 1672, In 1679, being occaſionally at the 
uſe of William Heawood at Keele, three or four 
tends and ſome neighbours came in, to whom 
omas felt, ſomething on his mind to communicate 
way of exhortation, which having done, he after- 
rds prayed. Ralph Boſtock, clerk to juſtice 
ead informed his maſter thereof, who ſent for two 
the neighbours that were preſent, and obliged 
m to mike oath of the ſame; upon which he fined 
omas Taylor for preaching 20l. from William 
awood, Humphry Morgan, and John Smith, he 
led diſtreſs to be taken to the value of 71. 10s. 
Thus ſpending much of his time while at liberty 
religious labour, to the ſpiritual befſefit of many 
ple; and in his 2 impriſonments, for 
ſt part of twelve years, being ſupported by the 
ſciouſneſs of ſuffering in a good cauſe, and in 
ent acquieſcence in l Jiſpoſal, he held his 
grity to the laſt, and finiſhed his courſe in 8 
| | or 
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ford the 18th of 1ſt month, 1681, O. S. being abou 
ſixty-five years of age, leaving behind hun a pood 
report amongſt the inhabitants of that town, when 
he had reſided for ſeveral years, 
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} | pon to 
p PUBLIC AFFAIRS, &e. LESEU 
b otting 
| 1 ſince the Oxford parliament was diſſolWdreſs t 
ed, the court party went beyond all bounds oils knoy 
} moderation; for, beſides the oppreſſive perſecuti iſdom 
| of diſſenters, the civil liberties and peculiar pri ee, that 
F leges of the ſubjetts were not left unintringed rings, 
4 the hand of arbitrary ſway. After the violer en the 
committed on the citizens of London, by extorti uch le; 
{ their charter into the king's hands, the other rſon oz 
N porations were prevailed upon to deliver up ther the 
; and accept ſuch others as the court would grant. ht of e 
| Many of the country party, viewing with d traite 
| treme uneaſineſs the arbitrary proceedings of gas a 
IP vernment, thought it requiſite that ſome meaſu er, or at 
4 ſhould be taken for the preſervation thereof, the d. 
1 which (it's like) they ſtill thought the excluſion Hrned of 
| the Duke of York neceſſary, and for this pup ace in 
, they held ſeveral conſultations, of which info tend, x 
. tion being given to government, ſeveral per ne us, t 
i were taken up, tried, and executed for a plot agi righte 
4 the King ws the Duke of York, the principal rand R 
| whom was Lord Ruſſel, ſon of the Earl of Bed rings, w 
" who having ſhewn a determined zeal for the eO kin 
| ſion of the duke from the crown, is thought Wl hath ta 
many to have fallen a ſacrifice to the reſentmeni{Wually to 
the court; and that the charge of high treaſon Wings not 
not legally proved againſt him; much "= ag Wn lcience 

#8 | . gen 
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lgernon Sidney, eſq. who alſo loſt his life on a 
affold, on account of the ſame plot. 

The diſcovery of this plot, whatever it was, and 
e executions conſequent thereto, ſtrengthened the 
ands of the perſecuting magiſtrates, by farnihing a 
Wectext for rigorous meaſures under the maſk of vi- 
lance for the public ſecurity. The Quakers, a- 
ongſt the reſt, ſuffering under the weight of addi- 
pnal oppreſſion, and thinking themſelves called 
pon to take away the occaſion ſought againſt them, 
' exculpating their ſociety from any concern in 
otting or acting againſt government, preſented an 
dreſs to the king, wherein they declared, That 
s known to the Divioe Majeſty, and the 38 


ng about 
1 4a good 
n, where 


as diſſoly 
bounds 0 


erſecuti dom whereby kings reign and princes decree juſ- 
iliar price, that our manitold, extreme and continued ſuf. 
fringed rings, being only on a religious account, have not 
violen en the leaſt motive or provocation to us to deſire, 
y extortii uch leſs to contrive, the leaſt hurt either to thy 
other cWrion or government, or to the perſon of thy bro- 
up theinger the Duke of York, &c. We are clear in the 
d grant. ht of God, angels and men, from all helliſh plots 
g with d traiterous conſpiracies, and from all murderous 
ings of gas and undertakings againſt the king, his bro- 
ne mealuger, or any perſon on earth whatſoever, being works 
thereof, the devil and darkneſs; having contrarywiſe 
excluſion {Wrned of Chriſt Jeſus our Lord, by his light and 
this purpWece in our hearts, not ſo much as by force to 
ch info tend, much leſs avenge ourſelves for injuries 
eral periagW"e us, but to commit our cauſe to him that judg- 
a plot agi righteouſly, as peaceabie followers of our Savi- 
principal Wr and Redeemer, in his patient example and ſuf- 
1 of Bedi 


ngs who is the prince of peace. 
O king, we do further declare, that GodAlmigh- 
bath taught and engaged us to acknowledge and 


or the exc 
thought 


reſentment{Wſually to obey magiſtracy (as his ordinance) in all 
h treaſon Mngs not repugnant to his law and light in our 
h leſs agWQiciences, which is certainly agreeable to the holy 

Algen ſcripture, 
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1 or ino for greater deference, than the more ſenſible 

ugh ten er of their brethren thought it right to pay them; | 
n, tis ou ho rather warned them of the danger in which | 
nor ſeei ey appeared to be of loſing themſelves by indulg- 


g an aſpiring mind. Diſregarding theſe admoni- 


race, eve a 
Wons, they endeavoured to gain adherents from a- 


d Chih 


1 goven zongſt the weaker members of the ſociety, which 
reverenehreatened an open breach; to prevent which, if 
in thy rſoſſible, care was taken by the quarterly meeting of 
ſon hither eſtmoreland, by appointing a number of unpreju- 


ced Friends, of the neighbouring counties, who 
ad no concern in the differences, to hear and de. 
rmine the matter ; but their opponents, by letter, 


to the Al 
and that u 
nercies t 


ed to ſhei fuſed to come. 
1 theſe uf The yearly meeting, in 1676, ſoon after coming - 
ich a ge. this diviſion in Weſtmoreland engaged the at- 


ntion thereof, In reſult the ſaid meeting wrote 
o epiſtles, one of caution and advice to Wilkin- 
n and Story, as leaders of the oppoſition, to diſ- 
Ive their ſeparate meeting, and to þ 

eir brethren, before thev went abroad to offer their 


even at ll 


ally delig 
:hibition ( 
ment1one 
ho prelen 


elf, as ths — to withdraw therefrom, and return to their ' 
tanding mer tellowſhip with the ſociety. 
priſons aſl | his difference about church diſcipline drew from 
e addreſ{F i! liam Penn a ſmall treatiſe, entitled A brief 
from, di mination of Liberty ſpiritual,” deſigned to in- 
r topick, n che 22 of the diſſatisfied. Robert 
reſſive relay alſo handled the ſubje& more copiouſly, in 


piece under the title of“ The Anarchy of the 


ing the I 
ring anters and other Libertines, the Hierarchy of the 


er ſecuuſ maniſts, and other pretended Churches, equall 
Broke the! uſed and refuted,” bin which he a * 
anding. cipline eſtabliſhed amongſt this people againſt 
e two norlifP!e, who accuſe them of diſorder on one hand, 
Story; vl ſuch as calumniate them with tyranny on the 
to conlid ai He 0 _—_ e wack reproach from 
and le ſeparatiſts, who imagined his work was point- 
— Vo. II. 8b f od 


| 


>” ” ——_— 


e reconciled to * 


ft; the other was directed to their meeting, adviſ- ii 
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ungenerous treatment occaſioned Robert Barclay 
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ed at their diſſent, and found his arguments too co 

cluſive to anſwer, 1 * 
Of theſe leaders of ſeparation, Story was the 1 
more conſiderable among their partizans, and mor x 
active in propagating the diſſent in other parts d Cu 
the nation. For this purpoſe he travelled in ſund 4 
parts, but it was in Briſtol and ſome of the weſtern * h 
counties that he gained moſt adherents ; amony ae 
theſe, William Rogers, a merchant of Briſtol, a bo 155 | 
and active man, ſtood forth as champion of tha as 
cauſe, He firſt diſcovered ' himſelf as ſuch in a N 
vancing 22 to Robert Barclay's boo = 
which he handed about in manuſcript about the ye q f 
1677 : upon which, at Robert Barclay's'tequeſl, | a " 
met him in London, in order that by a conferen{l : > * 
before divers Friends from different parts of the ws, 
tion, Robert Barclay might have an opportunity b th 
explaining the paſſages objetted to, which he appr x D | 
hended William Rogers had miſunderſtood, ine Th 
der, that by convincing him of his miſtakes, an un iin 
difying controverly might be prevented. In conk vim) 
quence of this conference, William Rogers wrote mec 
letter to his friends, in which is the following paſſag . 
„The meeting was this day had, and in it a 0 of 0 K 
tian and very fair debate, to the ſatisfaction Th; 
both of us, as far as I can underſtand; and the n Ela, b 
ters chiefly objected by me were fairly and brot :. Prin 
like, and in much love, diſcourſed ; and upon Ro 8 
whole matter I am ſatisfied, that Robert Barcla 0 51 
not principled ſo as I and others have taken his bo e, 
to import.. ee eee 470 53% ke, 
Vet, notwithſtanding this fair conceſſion, ſoy of þ 
months after, William Rogers and his adhere The 
wiote other papers againſt Robert Barclay's bo com af 
not devoid. of uncharitable reflections upon | . 
author, and ſpread them abroad unknown to H - - "dl 
while he was contined in priſon at Aberdeen. The 


* 
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write a vindication and explanatory poſtſcript to his 
Anarchy of the Ranters.” - 


too con 


was the In 1682, William Rogers publiſhed a quarto Vo» 
and mo ume, to which he gave the pompous title of, The 
r Faun Chriſtian Quaker, diſtinguiſhed from the Apoſtate 
in ſundn 


and Innovator;“ under the former deſcription com- 
prehending himſelf and his own party; who applaud- 
ing his book, increaſed his vanity to that degree, that 
he came up to the yearly meeting at London in 1682 
and at the concluſion thereof he gave notice in writ- 
ing to this effect, viz. that if any were diſſatisfied 


e wellen 
; Amon 
tol, a bol 
n of the 
ich in af 


lay's bool ith his book, he was there ready to maintain and 
ut the ha defend both it and himſelf againſt all oppoſers.“ 
Nr An anſwer was immediately returned him in writ- 
confer 


ing, that, ** as many were diſſatisfied with his book 


of the and him, he ſhould not fail (God willing) to be met 
Jortun'') by the ſixth hour next morning at the meeting place 
h on 510 at Devonſhire houſe.“ | 

ood, 


The meeting was held accordingly, and continued 
till noon, when he (having many of his party with 
him) was ſo fairly toiled, that he — both the 


des, an un 
In con 


zers wrote meeting and the city abruptly, refuſing a\ ſecond 
ing paſſa mectin „which was offered for the further diſcuſſion 
na 0 of the ſubjeR, 0 b 

isfaction! This book of his did not paſs unanſwered: Thomas 
and the m Elwood publiſhed a reply to itt under the title of 
and bro © An Antidote againſt the Infection of William 
* Rogers's book, miſcalled the Chriſtian Quaker.“ 


To which it doth not appear that any rejoinder was 


ken his ba ever given. George Whitehead alſo publiſhed re- 
| "c marks upon it, in a piece, entitled © The Accuſer 

eſhon, of the Brethren caſt down.“ thy 

ere Theſe ſeparatifts found themſelves too looſely 

clay s bo compacted to adhere long together; the more ſin- 

1s oor: cere reunited themſelves to the ſociety, and the reſt 

—_ dwindled away. | = . 

rdeen. 


a 
* 


The Quakers renewed their application for relief 


ert Barcl ! F 2 from 
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from their ſufferings, but with no better ſucceſs than 

before. 725 | | the 
The informers haraſſed them with inſolence, per- en 
jury, and rapine, upon the conventicle act, till they go 
jeft ſome of them neither a bed nor even a ſtool to l 
fit upon; ſo that whole families, who had ſupported a; 
themſelves in decency, were reduced to the neceſſity he 
of relying upon the humanity of their neighbours for _ 
a night's lodging; and as if the penalty of the con- law 
venticle aft, unrealonably ſevere as it was, was yet _— 
inadequate to the rapacity of theſe informers, in nu. 168 
merous inſtances they rebooted to the act 2g Eliz. for E 
20l. a month for abſence from the national worſhip, 191 
whereby numbers ſuffered repeated and exhorbitant ys 
ſeizures of their effects, to the ruin of their outward - 11 
circumſtances. They continued to be proſecuted — 
in the Exchequer for tithes; in the eccleſiaſtical * 
courts to excommunication, and to premunire for e 
not af The trials for riots, of which ve * 
have given ſome examples in former years, were till — 
in uſe, and the defendants generally — in gull. * 


ty, impriſoned, and fined by the partial judges and 
juries of this corrupt and licentious age, and the pri P. 
ſons to be crowded with members of this ſociety, in 


addition to thoſe already confined. pr 
This year died William Bennet of Woodbridge in 2 


Saffolk. He frequented the meetings of the Inde. H 
pendents for ſome time: but, upon more intimate tx, | 
8 5 3 — exe, e 6 23 
hen ring the public teſtimony of ſome Qua- 
kn be a To aftacted . he Noor priſo 
their ſociety, and continued therein till his death. a clo. 
He received a gift in the miniſtry, and travelled in un a 


many parts of England, to the edification of hi 16 

Friends, and convincement of others; adorning his 1 
rofeſſion by the innocence and integrity of hi Way 

Fife. Yet his ſufferings were remarkable,; he ap- impri 


pears to have ſpent, at leaſt in the latter part Ne 
' IIle, 


eſs than 


nce, per- 
till they 
z ſtool to 
apported 
neceſſity 
bours for 
the con» 
was yet 
'S, in nu. 
Eliz. for 
worſhip, 
horbitant 
outward 
roſecuted 
leſiaſtical 
unire for 
rhich we 
were ſtill 
it in guil- 
dges and 
d the pri- 
ociety, in 


Ibridge in 
the Inde- 
intimate 
iſſatisfied. 
dme Qua- 
he joined 
his death. 
avelled in 
on of hi 
orning his 
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life, nearly as much, if not more time in priſon, 
than in the enjoyment of his liberty; not for any 
real offence, but for preſerving the teſtimony of a 
good conſcience. 325 | 

By his cloſe and continued confinement he grew 
weaker and weaker, till, as many others. had done, 
he fell a ſacrifice to the vindictive temper of partial 
magiſtrates, and the forced conſtruttion of unequal” 
laws; for the hardſhip of his unmerited impriſon- 
ment cauſed his death, the 2gd of the qth month, 
1684. | 

Equally remarkable were the ſufferings of Tho- 
mas Stordy, of Moorhouſe, in Cumberland, who al- 
ſo laid down his life this year in Carliſle jail, under 
a cruel perſecution. He was deſcended from a fa- 
mily of repute in that county, and born to the in- 
heritance of a handſome eſtate; and had his reli- 
py ſentiments fallen in with the paſſion for con- 

ormity, now predominant, he might have bid fair 
for making ſome figure in his country, | 

About the term of middle age, he joined in foci. 
ety with the Independents; amongſt whom he was 
m particular eſtimation for his talent in exhortations, 
expoſitions, and ſuch like religious exerciſes in ule 
amongſt them. After ſome time he left them, and 
joined the Quakers. In this ſociety he ſpent the 
remainder of his life. : 

He was firſt impriſoned in 1660, for declining to 
take the oath of allegiance, and detained in priſon 
nine weeks, We have already ſeen his illegal im- 
priſonment at Carliſle, in 1662, and his — 
tion in a premunire; under which he was detained 
a cloſe priſoner ten years, from his wife and family, 


-until he was releaſed by the King's declaration, in 


1672. His real eſtate was recovered- through the 
interceſhon of Charles Howard, Earl of Carliſle; 
but his perſonal eſtate entirely loſt; and as if his 
impriſonment and the loſs of his ſubſtance were not 

| F 3 a ſuf. 


2 
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atute of 2g Eliz. for gol. a month, for abſence 
from the public worſhip, caſt into priſon, and de- 


> perfe. 


onfine. 


ant was ained there ſeveral years, until his death ; which 
fine of Wappened the 22d of December, 1684. 

neeting As he ſought for ſolid peace of mind through 
ion up- any tribulations, he was favoured therewith at his 
though onclufion ; for not long before his deceaſe, being 
Triſoned iſited by ſome 6f his friends, he encouraged them 
s prac. Wo faithfulneſs, by this teſtimony to the advantage 
without hereof ;-** If you continue faithful to the Lord, 
xccaſion hilſt ye live in this world, he will reward you, as 
once of ee now rewardeth me, with his ſweet peace.“ 


His teſtimony againſt tithes was truly, conſcien- 


the pur- Bll | 
ious ; for after he was convinced of the improprie- 


nand of 


under of the demand, he not only refuſed to pay them, 
1, proſe. Nut to receive them; for he inherited, from his pre- 
„on the Neceſſors, an impropriation of 101, per annum, 


yhich he releaſed to the owners of the lands trom 
hence they accrued, (to whom he thought they 


ſtatute 


{gathered Pelonged of rights) by a legal inſtrument, quitting 
ſhower, laim thereto, for himſelf, his heirs, and aſſigns for 
conten y | | | ; | 3 

poſſeſſing . | | v5 | 4 
proſecut- zes 31 : f 2 4 

1 And us. les diſtant, Even thither Simpſon purſued him, and ſhortly 
3 fter had him arrefted on a wiit of excommunĩcation; but this, 
> ablence, bon examination, proving out of date, his purpole was pre- 
arn door, Nented at that time. He afterwards cauſed both the ſaid Ri- 
ne pight, hard and his wife to be apprehended together, and taken away 
his ſtable om their children and ſervants, by ſuch rude unfeeling perſons 
now lying are generally employed in ſuch offices, who would not give 
iſhed, and em time to leave the neceſſary directions behind them, nor 


e hedge to arce ſpeak to their workmen ; having at that time ten men 
ittle to eat t work. On their way to priſon they met Simpſon, of whom 
heſe Simp- chard demanded, before witneſſes, „if he owed bim any 
thers from ing:“ but the other could not make any demand appear, on- 
claim; and y reckoning his impriſonment was for contempt of the law. 
iged.to let ichard then defiring the forbearance of only two days to put- 
. is affairs in ſome order, Simpſon replied, He would not give 
vas like to n two hours 5 | 

the chica- ne Ja. 1 | 

rm twenty | F 4 | Perſe. 

miles | 1771 


eis p 
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Perſecution was carried on to the death of King ' 1n 
= Charles II. without relaxation; at which time, lit che 1: 
#8 leſs than one thouſand five hundred of this peopleWſteriar 
Ml were.in priſon on various proſecutions. ”—_ 
| ad a 
"Pr | . Iy cro 
2 IRELAND. the 
my numb 
ACCOUNT OF WILLIAM MORRIS.—BENJAMIN BANGS Vi imul 
SITS IRELAND.—DISSENTERS ORDERED TO DISCONTk 
NUE THEIR MEETINGS,—&c., | | — 
THIS year died William Morris, of Caſtle- P hich 
lem, in the county of Cork, who, at the time Wi bort p 
liam Edmund ſon was put in the ſtocks at Belturbe his is 
was an elder of repute amongſt the Baptiſts, and Worry tc 
man in authority; being a captain in the army, ou at 
juſtice of peace, and commiſhoner of the revenue WP not 
and upon the occaſion remonſtrated againſt the nd 1: 
giſtracy there, in favour of William and his brefWnd the 
thren, telling theſe perſecuting Independents, * Mering b 
time would come, when they would be glad to fei preſſe 
ter under their (the Quakers) wings.” Though derate 
was a man of great abilities, he had been con vine ves to 
by a weak inſtrument ; and it being now knows held 
that he had joined this people, his commiſſions wet the pc 
taken from him. y other, 
He was a ſerviceable member of this ſociety, pat ja. 
ticularly in applications to government on behalf Merned t 
his ſuffering friends, with whom he alſo ſhared sh that 
a ſuffering. He wrote an excellent little tract, en mmer t 
tled, Funes no Goſpel Ordinance.” as ſhall 
Benjamin Bangs, from Cheſhire, landed in Du don, h 
lin, and travelled through ſeveral parts of this ngWnding t 
2 tion, exerciſing his miniſtry to the edification of Melling ſo 
brethren, and their number was increaſed by es in thy 
. convincement of many, who before had not prof rs reſid 


ſed with them. nongſt t 
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of King In the courſe of his travels he came to Antrim, 
me, lite che inhabitants of which town were moſtly Preſby- 
is people terians; ſundry emigrants from Scotland having at 
different times removed to ſettle in theſe parts. He 
. had a meeting here in the evening, which was great- 
% crowded by theſe high profeſſors, ſome of whom 
xe ſaid to have come with a deſign to oppoſe him. 
he meeting houſe being too ſmall to contain the 
number reſorting thereto, the. people without grew 
BANGS uumultuous, and at length, while Benjamin was 
DISCONT- reaching, began to throw pieces of dirt and turf; 
pon obſerving ſuch rudeneſs, he made a ful} ſtop, 
Caſtle-hich occaſioned a general filence; and after a 
time Wil ort pauſe, he made this remark ; I underſtand 
BelturbMWbis is a place of great profeſſion of religion, I am 
ifts, and Worry to ſee ſo much irreligion as appears amongſt 
e army, ou at this time, through your rude behaviour. It 
revenue not long ſince I came out of my tative country, 
aſt the nd 1 think it will not be long ere I return again; 
d his bend then what ſhall I ſay of you to your poor ſut- 
ents, © tiMcring brethren in England?” This remonſtrance, 
lad to fhelM«prefled in great awfulnefs, affected the more con- 
Though | derate part of the audience ; who exerting them- 
convinceWlves to quell the diſorder, the meeting afterwards - 
ow know: held in great ſolemnity, whereby a young man 
Mons welt ihe page perſuaſion was convinced, as were ma- 
others. | | 2 
ociety, pu Benjamin, to the aforeſaid remonſtrance, was con- 
n behalf Herned to add this prediction; The time: draws 
o ſhared gh that ye will be blown away like chaff before the 
tract, en mmer thraſhing floor, and the place of your meet. 
es ſhall not be found; which, before he left the 
ed in Di uon, he found to be brought to paſs. - After at- 
of. this Mnding the half-year's meeting. in Dublin, aud tra- 
ation of Hlling ſouthward to Cork, and from thence to Tra- 
led by er in che W of Kerry, a place where no Qua- 
| not profes reſided, and where they were little kaown ;. . 
nongſt theſe ſtrangers, to whom, from a particular 
| F 5 impulſe 
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ba won on his mind, he paid this religious viſit, h 
had a comfortable meeting: returning again to the 
1: - north, on the way from Antrim to Grange, he oþ. 
ns ſerved ten or twelve men walking along in a ven 
i folitary manner, and it arofe in his heart, The 
bs, are ſheep having no ſhepherd,” When he camey 

' to them, he entered into diſcourſe with them; and 

inquiring of them, if they were going to a meeting 


is fri 


Wi 


TT they anſwered, * Our miniſter is filenced; for ordeſ een 
J. | are come down, prohibiting alt diſſenters from icatic 
EA ſembling, /o now we have no teacher: Which a" 2 v 
: peared to him in effett to verify his predictions abc 
q| | © that their meeting could not be found.“ For thi ndlo 
| 1 inim * diſpoſition, entertained at this time by tl the 
118 rulim party in England againſt diſſenters, haviꝗ co 
16 ſpread to Ireland, exerted itſelf in ſimilar meaſu gl 
15 of perſecution to ſuppreſs their meetings, whid rieſts, 
1 | produced the effect deſigned here as well as the note 
\Þ. (4 with the ſeveral other claſes of difſenters. I und!c 
* . people generally, except the Quakers, deelined the Villia, 
1 public meetings, and their teachers abſconded;! eing d 
1 eſcape perſecution. 1 5 hur 


lot wit 
rence 


Benjamin Bangs, from the previous diſcourk 
took occaſion to bring them off from a dependan 


upon hireling teachers, and to turn them to t hereit 

teacher that cannot be removed into- a corner; 1derſt; 

The inward principle of the grace of God, th nd a 1 

bringeth ſalvation, and hath appeared unto all me <.2 

teaching them what to deny, and how to live;“ I chriſti 

tus, ii. Lit ra. The mani feſtation of the ſpi tie 

given to- every one to profit, withaly”” 1 Con. xi. that 7 

adviſing-them-to-tura their minds inward, and mil ad a gi 

©  the' ſecret operations oß it, whereby they would fũ << ha 

þ by a lively experience, that it cheeks: for bad: wo” 2PP2 

1 and bad actions; and as. they minded its teaching relatt 

* they would find it would lead them into all-rulff orſhip 

1 * 0 | 

LE. Tue men were well pleaſed, and affected with E % 
. e 8 n e, er (6103 3! 124 

82 141 
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us Viſit, h liſcourſe, declaring, at parting, they had never 
gain to the eard things ſo opened to them in their lives. 

ge, he oh. Having travelled upwards of one thouſand ſeven 
in a ven undred miles, held one hundred and eighty meet- 
rt, * Thelngs, excluſive of Dublin, and ſpent near twelve 
ne came wilWonths in laborious and profitable ſervice amongſt 


iis friends and others, he returned home. 


them; an oy k | 
William Edmundſon and Robert Jackſon, having 


a meeting 

for orde een proſecuted in the biſhop!s court to excommu- 
:s from A ication for non-payment of ifthes, were taken up- 
"which na writ, committed to priſon, and detained priſon- 
prediQionF's about twenty weeks, when the Earl of Ely (their 
„ For thW2d1ord) intereſting himſelf to procure their liber- 
ime: by M the biſhop ordered them to appear perſonally in 
ers, havin court at Kildare, where they appeared accord- 
ar meaſurW&'gly be fore the biſhop, in company with ſeveral 


tieſts, the aforeſaid earl, and ſundry other perſons 


ings, whi ore 

oi as the note. The biſhop deſired to know William Ed. 
ters. Til undſon's reaſons why he did not pay tithes ; but 
elined thaq” im was not forward to enter upon the ſubject, 


eing diffident of his capacity to manage it, fo as not 
> hurt a good cauſe, through a weak defence. 
otwithſtanding, as the biſhop was urgent, a con- 
erence commenced, which held for three hours, 
herein William was enabled, with wiſdom and 


fſconded, 


s diſcourk 
dependant 


hem to A 4 1 
2 corner i derſtanding, as he thought, ſuperior to his own, 
f God, th nd a ready recollettion of arguments from ſcrip- 
nto- all were, to prove tithes « aboliſhed, and that it was an- 
» live;” TWW<""iftian to pay or receive them in the goſpel diſ- 
of the ſpi enſation,“ to the full ſatis{attion of the audience: 


that their ſuffering and this conference thereupon 


Cor. xi 

d, and mi ad a good effett, and ſome other religious ſubjects 
; wo cre handled, which afforded: William Edmundſon 
vr bad wo opportunity to explain the principles of Friends, 
s teaching relation to a Jolpet miniſtry, faith, and the true 
no all teu 'orſhip of God. The biſhop ſoon after g uſed 
ted: with em to be releaſed, and * both bimfzlf and 
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Then it was urged that other diſſenters had ſub- 
mitted, and why would not they? To which he an- 


dneſs to. 


g, a frei wered, What they do will be no plea for us be- 
reral (etiMfore the judgment ſeat of God.” After ſome fur. 

publichWher diſcourſe, the mayor committed him to priſon, 2 
be archb o which, ſoon after, Anthony Sharp and Alexander "YL 
p. inſom Seaton were committed. After a month's impriſon- 


ment th 
lic aſſen 


ent, application was made to the mayor for their | 
eleaſe, who refuſed ; but, in conſequence of an | 


they befWpplication to the Earl of Arran, lord deputy, it N 
meet top yas obtained, after an impriſongyent of about two - on 
ſervice nonths. 4 
a ſſemblii . } 
r no othe 3 
Tg WEST INDIES. i 
nbled togt 

noxious 8 BARBADOES and the adjacent iſlands of Ne- 

power, is and Antigua, were the firſt of the American 
f their brWlantations which were viſited by any Quakers 
marſhal a rom England, whoſe labours in the work of the 
he meetinÞiniſtry ſeem to have been attended with ſucceſs, 
in Burmye che convincement of ſeveral of the inhabitants; 
to go alot it is remarkable, that in every quarter of the 
he did. orld, wherever theſe doctrines ſpread, though cal- 
it the men{WJulated to promote virtue“, peace, and due ſubordi- 
zurnyeat lation in religious and civil ſociety, perſecution 
„by th ll followed. : 


nent? 1 
in conten 


r, «& Why | 


In the iſland of Nevis, Humphrey bed (the 
uakers) having 


cience tol 


indiſpenſab 


* See Robert Barclay's Treatiſe 


ing to be il... in London, 1799. 


The 
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Humphrey, through inadvertency, had ſuffered to 
elapſe, for which undeſigned omiſſion he was com. 


mitteg to priſon, | 
He had not as yet embraced their principles, but 


aſter ſome time, being convinced thereof, he ſuffer. 
ed impriſonment : firſt, for declining his uſual ap. 
pearance in arms and ſervice in the militia, and a ſe. 
cond time, for appearing before the governor with 
h.s hat on; and was detained m priſon till the next 
court, at which, as there was no Jaw extant making 
ſuch appearance criminal, he was ſet at liberty; but 
at that time they Made a law, That whoſoever far 
the future ſhould come into any court with his ha 
on, ſhould pay a fine of five hundred pounds of ſugar 
or ſuffer a month's impriſonment,” “ 

Upon the arrival at Barbadoes of the King's pre 
clamation in conſequence of the inſurrection of the 
Fifth-monarchy-men, - there ſeems to have bee 
a general impriſonment of the members of this { 


.ciety in that iſland, for declining the oath: of alle 


iance. 


They allo ſuffered by frequent diſtreſſes for n 


fuſing to contribute to the maintenance of che prie 


by law eſtabliſhed, and toward the charges of re 
pairing the public-worſhip houſes, which were e 
forced by penal laws, frequently executed wi 
more than legal ſeverity. | 

But they were expoſed to the ſevereſt ſufferin 


in, perſon and propeny) for refuſing to bear arn 
or work at the fortifcations. The laws of the cou 


try requiring the perſonal ſervice of the inhabitanl 


their ſervants, and horſes, and enacting ſevere pf 


nalties in caſe of default; for their conſrientid 
teſtimony in theſe reſpetts, they were not only 


able to ſevere fines and exorbitant. diſtraints, fr 


quently to double the value of the eſtimated fin 
but to frequent imprifonments and corpora} punil 


Cad 


ment. 
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of the iſland. Lewis Morris, who had been a d 


\ing, which was very large, was condutted: to the 
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bliſhing in other parts; and not brag able yet it 
travel, the men and women aſſembled in their Mine 
ſpective meetings, for. the affairs of this ſociety, Mie a 
his lodging at Thomas Rous's, which furniſhed hill to b 
with the opportunity of being preſent, where unc 
found his aſſiſtance neceſſary, ſundry diſorders H qu 
ing crept in for want of vigilance. Beſides Hern 
ſubjects of diſcipline uſual in other places, he in. 

- commended to their eſpecial care the-caſe of Afte 
Negro flaves, adviſing to inſtrutt them in ChriſliaWmur 
ty; as well thoſe they might purchaſe, as thoſe d Ne 
were born in their families; alſo that they ſhoi ende 
cauſe their overſeers to treat them with human ll as 
and that after certain years of ſervitude, they ſhohced, 
ſet them free. This advice being well accepted o ha 
obſerved, cauſed a general alarm to the inhabitanWwarg 


gave a handle to their adverſaries to-miſrepreſc 
their good intentions, and ſome time after occaſi 
ed them trouble. | 

After George Fox was able to go abroad, he, 
company with his hoſt, Thomas Rous, paid a 


to the governor, who received them with remarhe kn 
ble kindneſs; and a few days after, a-general-mit;” i 
board 


ing being held at Bridgetown, the rumour of 
viſe to the governor, and the kind reception het 
with, drew many officers, both civil and milit 
and others, not of the loweſt ranks, from maſt 


nel and a member of the council, baving been 
fore convinced, brought in company. with | 
Ralph Fretwell, a judge in the iſland. The me 


tisfaction of the general part of the audience; 
Ralph Fretwell, through the miniſtry of Ges 
Fox, was thoroughly convinced, and openly pro 
ed himſelf of this ſociety. He was one of the 
Judges of the Common Peas in this iſland, had 
regularly ſworn into office, and executed it wid 


- 
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| ity ; but after this. his profeſſion, his adverſaries 
in their 11 upon his being ſworn again, that they might 
8 ſociety, le advantage of his religious ſcruple, and procured 
rniſhed ha to. be put to the vote in council. Manybf che 
t, where Wuncil diſapproved of the motion, and upon putting 
ſorders he queſhon, they were equally divided; but the 
Beſides Wþvernor having the caſting vote, gave it againſt 
aces, he m. WG-54 ; 
caſe of After this meeting Thomas Briggs and William 
in Cbriſii mundſon Wee to the iſlands of Antigua 


as thoſe d Nevis. In the former they had use meetings, 


they ſhoulWended by many of the principal inhabitants, as 
h human las numbers of other ranks, Many were con- 
, they ſhoWiced, and amongſt the reſt Colonel Winthorp, 
accepted o had been governor, at whoſe houſe they af. 


inhabitan 
| maſ{reprele 
ftex occaſi 


wards had ſeveral large and ſatisfactory meet- 
VS, ; | 

hen they had finiſhed their ſervice in Antigua, 
y ſet fail for Nevis; where, ſoon after they came 


broad, he, Wanchor, a marſhal was ſent aboard by the govern. 
8, paid a Vith orders, that none ſhould come aſhore un- 
with remaiWhe knew whence the veſſel came, and who were 
general mt; in conſequence whereof they were detained 
zmour of board; and the governor receiving intelligence 
eption he ſo the paſſengers were, immediately ſent an offi- 

and mil and guard, with command to ſuffer none of 
om maſt m to go on ſhore, nor any of the iſlanders to go 
d been a i board to ſee or converſe with them, upon the pe- 
aving been Wy of a large fine; but the officer and ſoldiers 
my with cd themſelves kindly to them, and ſuffered ſe- 
|, The mal! of their friends to come to viſit them, and by 
ited: to the bent of the owner of the veſſel, Colonel Win- 


audience; WP, they held a meeting on board, to their mu- 
try of Get edification. " | 

openly probe governor ſent for the maſter of the ſhip, 
ne of the was no Quaker, and obliged him to enter into 
fland, had nd of 10001. ſterling, to carry them back to 
uted it witl'gua; where they were received with gladneſs 


1 


teg! 


by 
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by their friends, met with no moleſtation ſ̃ Mir ma 
the government, their meetings were reſorted t in 
by many of all ranks, and their teſtimony well i. a 
i N RT adul 
George Fox continued ſtill exerciſed in his n ſuch 
niſterial gift in Barbadoes, where he had me to. 
large and ſatißfactory meetings, both for worlk tranſg 
and Aiſcipline® free from any interruption - the { ami] 
mer of which many. of other ſocieties attend un im} 
At one of them Colonel Lyne, a ſober man, was Wl with 
well ſatisfied, with George Fox's teſtimony, that ih ey; 
:expreſſed his ſatisfaftion..in theſe terms: © Noy his ap 
can gainlay ſuch ay I have heard ſpeak eval of yl tho e 
who ſay you. do; not own, Chriſt, nor that he dein t. 
whereas I perceive you exalt Chriſt in all his of mea; 
beyond what I have ever heard before,” ted til 
But as his labour was effettual to the convin three 
ment of ſeveral: in moſt parts of the iſland, v Ng ane 
. prieſts and their partiſans being much diſturbed a ow in 
alarmed, had recourſe to their cuſtomary, means aving 
redreſs, in endeavours to W magiſtrate nend. 
ſeverity againſt, him and his fellow labourers; for h. 
finding themſelves fruſtrated in theſe endeavo oſpe 
they next exerted themſelyes to render them odgain 
or ſuſpefed, by ſtrenuouſly diſperſing among n, th⸗ 
people the yulgar calumnies of the time, which pen a 
E repeatedly objected to them, and as olten m Ba 
futed. | | any wi 
From the endeavours. uſed by George Fox to oſomo 
ſil religious ſentiments into this oppreſſed paiWhere $ 
the ſpecies, their opponents took occaſion to acgiſtrat 
them © of teaching the Negroes to rebel.“ gs her, 
In their vindication againſt this charge they WF cond 
peal.to the Searcher of all hearts, that this wet then 

abominable untruth, their principles and practice ut a 

_ Ing ulterly abhorrent of ſuch an intention : 


222 Ss + . n, bein 
their addreſſes to theſe poor people had been dir TY 
ed to exhort them to be ſober, to fear God, to 

- * , | ” 4 , +*4 $ y 5s 0 
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She was a woman 1 inclined in an e 
ſtage of life, and one of the: firſt who joined in 
ligious fellowſhip with George Fox, before 
name of Quaker was applied to him and his fri 
In his early journeys, before he pn as a pu 
preacher, in 1647 he came into ma ers 
where he met with a number of ſuch as he deh 
to viſit ; amongſt them was Elizabeth Hooton, 
was then convinced. In 1650 the received 2 
in the miniſtry, being reputed to be the firſt mini 
of her ſex in this ſociety. She travelled into n 

arts of the nation to call people to repent 

r Which ſhe was one of the earlieſt full 


th 


rtu 
ngft 
ie 1f 
ruth 
*celv 
ine. 

e ha 
n of 
on © 


bong, Pi members of this ſociety. As ear * 

21651 the was impriſoned in Derby upon the( ng. 

plamt of a-prieſt, to whom ſhe had ſpoken by Wi 5 

of reproof; who, in reſeatment, applied to a ju ea "I 

and procured her impriſonment. In the next bu 

1652, ſhe was impriſoned at York for deliver * 0 

exhortation to the congregation at Rotheram, . y 

e loſe of their public worthip: In 2654 the * F 

the like account impriſqped five months in Lil * Ji 

and in 1665 twelve weeks in the ſame place. e P 

1660, paſſing quietly along ine road, ſhe was ur he 
one Jackſon, prieſt of Setſton in Notting band: an 

who ſtruck her repeatedly, knocked hey donde: N 

afterward put her into the water; a conduf 1 

graceful to his character as à feacher, a Ch - hi 

and a man. The barbarous uſage ihe receſ io 1 

New England hath been already related. In im * 

afflictions, through divine ſupport, ſhe appe — a 

have been preſerved in patience, and in a me * 

quiet ſpirit; but ſteadfaſt and immoveable 0 ry 

: truth in which ſhe moſt ſurely believed. A = 
+ laſt, in an advanced age, finiſhed her life inn I 

SS. - in a foreign land. E OD ETOR zan be bled $0 
EI , In 1675, William Edmundſon went a Wir... 

1 ä time from Ireland to Barbadoes, under a con «4 Tat 
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the — his friends in that iſland, and 
Ot t 


he American plantations, where 
dly r | favouravle 
rtunities in the exerciſe of his miniſtry, 


ngſt others, the meetings through moſt parts 


e iſland being large, many were convinced o 
ruth, and the hearts of Friends enlarged in love 
ceive his inſtructions both in doftrine and diſ- 


ine. | ; 


e had a meeting at the houſe of Tobias Fryar, 
n of ſubſtance, repute, and authority, in com- 
on of the peace, whoſe wife was of the ſoci- 
the meeting was crowded, and, amongſt -the 
the prieſt of the pariſh, whoſe name was Ram- 
attended it. After meeting, many of the a 
$ 1 their ſatisfaction, only the prie 
ed diſturbed, yet made no public op Gem 
but afterwards, at a meeting at . : 
to which he came attended by a company of 
people, he reviled Friends with abuſive lan- 
„ and challenged William Edmundſon to a 
e diſputation, in which he threatened to prove 
harge. This challenge being accepted, the 
ur thereof drew together abundance of peo- 
fall ranks, by. computation three thouſand or 
rds; the aſſembly was accommodated under 
without doors. The prieſl, inſtead of make - 
ood his former charges, broke out in railing 
ations, ſometimes againſt particular Friends, 
imes againſt the ſociety in general, advance- 
any invidious charges, but proving none; 
by he diſguſted the judicious part of the au- 
y, and furniſhed Wilham Edmundſon and his 
ls with an opportunity of explaining their 
3 to the general ſatisfaction of the people 
appointed of his aim, but perſevering in his 
y, this. prieſt next applicd to the governor, Sir 
| Jonathan 


. 
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Jonathan Atkins, with a complaint againſt Will p 

mund ſon, that he was a Jefait from Ireland M amſe 
the appearance of a Quaker, and pretendin em) 
make the negroes Chriſtians, would make i ch. 
rebels, and would riſe and cut their throats,” dok v 


t cot 
heret 


d ge 


5 governor, upon this in formation, was determin 
75 iſſue his warrant to apprehend William Edm 
ſon, who, coming to the knowledge thereof, a 


\ pated the execution by a voluntary viſit to ein 
57 vemor e | n & | t fou 
ll, A The governor, when he found who his weir fo 
1 was, fell into a paſſion, menaced him great bevec 
Ne he would take a courſe with him, and ſent his Will 


and,: 
epiſt 
ers i 
rious 


. 1 for the marſhal; but before the marſhal came, 
Mn entered into a converſation, in the courſe of 
I the governor acquainted William Edmundſon 


| of making the negroes Chriſtians, he was ten the 
them to rebel and cut their thrbats. To of 

d work to bring de 

: He tr 

al for re 

| which would keep them from rebelling or offer 

any man's throat ; but if they ſhould rebel only 
N their throats, as was ſaid, it would not be in e thi 
| quence of his doQyine, but of their treatmeni oder 
| ing them in ignorance andi under oppreſſion, alloy 

| 8 them liberty to be common with women em 
19 brutes; and on the other hand ſtarving ihe Thoug 
, want of food and raiment: thus allowing tht lled, e 
Fil berty in that which God reflrained, and refl the | 
We 3 them in that which God allowed and afforded rehenſ 
1 ter ſome time the governor grew' very modem eſſed 
H The marſhal coming, deſired to know his pl | who 
1 The governor told bim, he had thought to * u 
4 committed William Edmundſon to priſon, | of u 
mind was altered; ſo ordering him to appear 22 


be council next day, he diſmiſſed him, N 
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rſt ſhip arrived, which brought any of them to the, 
eſlern diviſion ; the paſſengers were landed at Sa- 
m, where many of them took up their reſidence, 
1677 others followed, and ſettled at Burlington 
d Glouceſter. After theſe a ſucceſſion of new 
ulers increaſed the number of this people; ſo 
at in the Jerſeys, as well as in Virginia, Maryland, 
d New England, there were many ſettlements of 
em before William Penn obtained his grant of 
nnſylvania. - 2 
In 1665 John Burnyeat, after his ſervice in Bar- 
oes was finiſhed, took ſhipping for theſe parts of 
erica, and landed in Maryland in the ſecond 
dnth, and ſpent the ſummer in travelling, in the 
rciſe of his miniſtry, The meetings were large 
| much favoured ; Friends were greatly comfort. 
and ſeveral others convinced, But in this place 
ends met with great trouble from one Thomas 
urſton, and a party which he drew for a while 
r him, This man gave great diſturbance to their 
tings, John Burnyeat, to reſcue the ſimple 
the ſnare of his infinuations, and to reflore 
ce and order, took much pains, in concert with 
ſul Friends of the province, to detect the man's 
duct, by ſearching out matters of fact, and to 
ince the underſtandings of his followers of the 
r of his principles; and through divine aſſiſt- 
> they were ſo ſucceſsful, that by their endea- 
s moſt of the people came to fee his errors, to 
ke him, and to return into unity with their 
ds. But Thurſton loſt himſelf as to religion, 
leclined in his outward circumſtances, 
hn Burnyeat having ſpent the ſummer in ſet- 
his Friends in peace, and m a good degree re- 
g order amongſt them, departed from Maryland 
irginia, and found ſufficient employment there 


in that year conſiderable part of the ſucceeding winter. 


ere, as well as in Barbadoes, he found many tA 
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own ſelf. intereſt. prompting them to increaſe th 
number of their {laves, even by wicked means, thi 
reſolved to keep ſuch troubleſome monitors at 
diſtance, io prevent the preaching of dottrines thy 
diſliked, and to render themſelves ſecure in the co 
tinued practice of immo alities, they knew to be i 
defenſible; for theſe purpoſes, about two moni 
after, they paſſed an act to prevent the Quakers fro 


bringing negroes to their meetings, &c. 


By this act ſeveral were great ſufferers ; but f 
attempt made on Ralph Fretwell and Richard Su 
ton, exceeded all bounds, the former being prol 
cuted by one Thomas Cobham, for Bool. for eight 
negroes, and the latter for thirty negroes being pn 
ſent at a meeting ; but the defendants in this ca 
made their defence ſo well, that notwithſtanding! 


act, the jury acquitted them. 


In 1678, this act was extended to include the 
habitants of the iſland, under the penaliy before 
acted, for preaching at any of the 2 of | 

ic aſl 
blies of the ſaid yore was prohibited under the 


Quakers, whereby all Joys in the pub 
vere penalties of fines and unpriſanment, 


” 


NEW JERSEY. 


THIS country, as well as Virginia, gs 


many years previous to the grant made to 


this people had removed to ſettle at Middletown 
other places in Eaſt Jerſey, And in that yea! 


* Samuel Smith, - 


il 
Penn, ſome Quakers had migrated to both theſe! 
lonies, ſome time before Pennſylvania was inhab 
by any Europeans“. Previous to 1665, whe 
firſt fell under the government of England, ſom 
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Il ſhip arrived, which brought any of them to the. 
eſlern diviſion; the paſſengers were landed at Sa- 


creaſe the 


eans, the 


tors at m, where many of them took up their reſidence. 
trines th 1677 others followed, and ſettled at Burlington 
in the cold Glouceſter. After theſe a ſucceſhon of new 


ters increaſed the number of this people; ſo 
at in the Jerſeys, as well as in Virginia, Maryland, 
d New England, there were many ſettlements of 
em before William Penn obtained his grant of 
nnſylvania. A 
In 1665 John Burnyeat, after his ſervice in Bar- 


to be i 
N O mom 
zakers {rv 


[$3 but tl 
ichard Su 


eing proiffWocs was finiſhed, took ſhipping for theſe parts of 
1. for eg" crica, and Janded in Maryland in the ſecond 
s being Pnch, and ſpent the ſummer in travelling, in the 
n this calWrciſe of his miniſtty. The meetings were large 


| much favoured ; Friends were greatly comfort. 
and ſeveral others convinced. But in this place 


\tanding! 


-Jude the ends met with great trouble from one Thomas 
ty before urſton, and a party which he drew for a while 
tings of WF" him. This man gave great diſturbance to their 

ablic ae ungs. John Burnyeat, to reſcue the ſimple 


the ſnare of his inſinuations, and to reflore 


under the <p ; 
ce and order, took much pains, in concert with 


nt. ul Friends of the province, to detect the man's 

duct, by ſearching out matters of fact, and to 

ince the underſtandings of his followers of the 

r of his principles; and through divine aſſiſt- 

| they were ſo ſucceſsful, that by their endea- 

being ſeil moſt of the people came to ſee his errors, to 

, 0 Wil ke him, and to return into unity with their 

5 8 nds, But Thurſton loſt himſelf as to religion, 

bo hab leclined in his outward circumſtances, 

a Was in bel n Burnyeat having ſpent the ſummer in ſet- 

2605! y I his Friends in peace, and in a good degree re- 

1} lan , = g order amongſt them, departed from Maryland 

ane irginia, and found ſufficient employment there 
in chat ye conſiderable part of the ſucceeding winter. 
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ere, as well as in Barbadoes, he found many * 
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of the profeſſors. of truth, even the greater part of 
them, led away by the fanciful opinions of John 
Perrot, who carried his erroneous and extravagant 
notion of being got above forms, much farther thay 
he had done in England; ſo that when John Burn. 
yeat came thither he found it difficult to get a meet. 
ing amongſt them. When he ſaw their reluctance 
to give hun a public meeting. he ſought private op 
portunities of treating with them, to convince then 


of their miſtakes, to vindicate the principles of the mpſ 
ſociety, the conſiſtency of its teſtimonies, and rer an g 
titude of practice proceeding therefrom, both Hdd 
their diligent meeting to worſhip, walking in all a oce 
derly converſation, ſobriety and temperance, en 
fulfilling their ſocial and moral duties to mankinlM fe 
By patient continuance in repeated conferences hy h 
this kind he at length obtained a meeting with then erly e 
which ſeems to have been conducive to open der t 
underſtandings of ſeveral to ſee their error mogWn{de; 
clearly, and to the revival of more regard to theft he 
religious duties; and by the continuance of his ger a 
pel labours, and the renewed convictions of the (pt he | 
Tit of truth in their own hearts, many came in tinMFrom 
to be again ſerviceable members of religious ſocie ere he 
He afterwards travelled into New England, Lou trave] 
Iſland, and Rhode Ifland ; and about the latter ei ſung, 
of iſt month, 1667, took ſhipping for BarbadoWurn ca 
where he ſpent ſome time, had many large meetinhad m 
to edification, wherein ſeveral were convinced; In the 
when his ſervice was finiſhed there, he returned Wnd, to 
Evgland, t the 8 
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reluctance 

private oC OON after the yearly meeting in London in 
vince then 1670, John Burnyeat, in company with William 
)les of thefWimpſon, took ſhipping a ſecond time for the Ame- 
es, and rec ran plantations ; and after a pallage of 12 weeks, 
n, both n{nded at Barbadoes, where William Simpſon, an 
ig in all M nocent humble man, who like the reſt of his bre-- 
>rance, ren had ſuffered much perſecution, was jaken off 
» mankinig a fever, which was a near trial to his companion, 
ferences Mey having walked together in near unity and bro- 
wich thenWcrly aſfection) to be left alone in a foreign land, 
o open der the diſcouraging proſpett of many difficulties, 


error mogfnlidering the ſtate of the church in that iſland ; 


ard to tht he writes, the Lord was with him, and by his 
e of his gi ver aſſiſted him to diſcharge his duty fully, ſo 
as of the (pt he left that iſland in peace. 

aMe in til 


From Barbadoes he took 8 New-York, 


zious ſocie Were he arrived in about four weeks; from thence 
igland, L travelled through Long Iſland, Rhode Iſland, 
he latter ei ſundry other parts of New England, and in his 
r Barbadoyurn came to Middletown in Eaſt Jerſey, where 
arge meelilſ had m__—_ among Friends ſettled there; and 
nvinced ; um thence he returned to Oyſter-bay in Long 


nd, to the half. year's meeting, which began a- 
t the 8th day of the 8th month. It appears to 
e been held to general edification and comfort, 
ugh the meetings for worſhip, After them the 
{ing for diſcipline, which was gathered in much 
tnels and harmony, was diſturbed by ſome diſor- 
profeſſors, who had imbibed a prejudice againſt 
'pline, and enmity againſt thoſe Friends who were 
ous for the om thereof, The you 
2 © 


C returned 
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of oppoſition, which had given Friends in England ea te 
much trouble, had ſpread to theſe remote regions 
and notwithſtanding the pretexts with which the di. 
ſent was covered, it appears to me to have originated 
in unſtable minds, from a deſite of taking libertie hug. 
inconſiſtent with the profeſſion of godlinels in ſome in 
and of evading the ſufferings to which the ſociey 
was at this time expoſed ; and as the proſecution 
at home had driven many other diſſenters to ſeek an 
aſylum in this quarter of the — ſo it is not im. 
probable but ſome of thoſe who had been infectel 
with John Perrot's notions, had from the like mo. 
tive removed, and diſſeminated their principles here 


wn gt. on 4 2 4 s 4 
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calte 
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They directed their efforts as they had done in EMH Ine 
land, principally againſt George Fox and his epi re 
tles of ſalutary advice, againſt which they had draw} Th: 
up a book in manuſcript, which they demanded! f bis | 
have read in the meeting. They were told the epi fer a 
tles and papers were there, and they might malWone i 
their objections, which Friends would endeavour I me 
anſwer ; but this propoſal not ſatisfying them, anWorovin 
perſiſting in their purpoſe of reading their book, thileparte 
meeting gave way, and fat in ſilent attention ti rocee 
they had gone through it, and then John Burmyeeetin 
recapitulating the principal parts thereof, vindicathd ot! 
George Fox and his friends. He gave great fai eſt! 
faction to Friends in general, and brought them The! 
a perception of the miſtaken notions they had Md af: 
into their minds, through the inſinuations of 0 fling 
George Dennis and two others, who were chiclWore tl 
concerned in writing the book. After this ſeaſon r 
able interpoſition for the information and reconcii rm a 
ation of Friends, the meeting was condutted ers on 
concluded to mutual fatisfattion. After the meere in 
ings were over, John Burnyeat proceeded in Mas loſt 
travels to New-York, from whence he embarity to 
for Maryland, being accompanied by Daniel GouMagers 


from Rhode Iſland, From Maryland they proce | 


owing 
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in England cd to Virginia, where John had the conſolation to 
te regions; obſerve the good effetts of his former ſervice in 
ich the dil that province, finding Friends in general revived 
 originatednto a good degree of religious care in their con- 
1g liber hut. 

els in ſome In order to confirm them, and for the help of 


the ſociayWhhoſe who were not yet recovered from the effect 
roſecutionht John Perrot's infection, he propoſed to them the 
s to ſeek abliſhing of a men's meeting of diſcipline, to pro- 
t is not im note good order amongſt them, that might be in- 


en intettelMcumental to the bringing back thoſe, who were yet 


he like moWlcattered, to the unity of the body, to exhort the 
iciples berefWarcleſs and lukewarm profeſſors to religious thouglit- 
one in EngWulneſs, and to exert their endeavours to preſerve 
nd his epiWhe reputation of the ſociety unblemiſhed. 


y had draw} Then recommending them to God and the word 
demanded uM his grace, he took boat again for Maryland, where, 
old the ep lier a troubleſome paſlage, he arrived fafely ; after 
might ma:ome ume ſpent amongſt them, he appointed a gene- 
endeavour u meeting at Weſt River tor the Friends in the 
g them, arlWrovince, that he might ſee them together be fore he 
cir book, Meparted, propoſing to take his leave of them, and 
attention M roceed on his way to return for England. To this 
hn Burmechheeting came George Fox, William Edmundſon, 
of, vindicatind other Friends, whom he had left behind in the 
e great (aifWVcl Indies. | 


zught them ll Theſe Friends ſailed from Jamaica for Maryland, 

they had Mid after a tedious and difficult paſſage, eſpecially in 
ations of off©liling through the Gulph of Florida, in ſomething 
were chiclWore than fix weeks they reached the mouth of Po- 
er this ſealoWxn river in the bay nf Cheſapeak, where another 
and reconciorm arifing, a boat near them, with ſeveral palſen- 


onduatted 3 
frer the mee 
\ceeded in 
he embarkt 
Daniel Gol 
1 they procet 


rs on board, being in diſtreſs, the ſhip, which they 
ere in, took in the paſſengers jult before the boat 
as loſt. Theſe faithful miniſters took an opportu- 
ty to hold a religious meeting With the new paſ. 
agers to mutual ſfatisfattion. Their proviſions 
owing ſhort, through the tediouſneſs of the paſ- 
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ſage, and having an additional number to feed, thei; 
ſcanty ſtore was {oon conſumed. In this exigenc) 
George Pattiſon, at the hazard of his life, took boat 
and providentially got ſafe aſhore; and ſoon aft 
ſome Friends reſiding in that part of Maryland can 
aboard, and brought the reſt ſafe to land alſo, ver 
opportunely, their proviſions being quite ſpent, 
Soon after their landing, they went directly to thi 
general meeting at Weſt River, which was ver 
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large, being attended by Friends, and numbers n the 
other ſocieties, and ſeveral of the principal ra eint, 
among them. After the public meetings were ove f . 1 
the men and women's meetings for diſcipline ſuWp<mar; 
ceeded, in which George Fox explained the uſe His 
fulncſs and benefit, the end and the manner of hon Nev 
ing theſe meetings. After four days ſpent in the ler, re 
meetings, the travellers went together to anothe'vt ha; 
general meeting appointed at the Cliffs, which as 
alſo large, and the people attended reverently to Hh fa 
doctrines delivered there, They had alſo a gene eme r 
meeting for diſcipline, at which the ſeveral partici mic 
lar meetings of diſcipline were eſtabliſhed ; too r 
moſt of thoſe who had apoſtatized with Thurſtoſ emed 
returned into unity with Friends. | or they 
After theſe two general 2 the Friends fro oetwith 
Europe parted company. James Lancaſter and JoHIchorit 
Cartwright went by ſea.to New England; Georg #t the 
Fox, John Burnyeat, Robert Widders, and Geo to | 
Patti ſon toward Jerſey, and William Edmundſon eetin 
Virginia. Here William, as John Burnyeat had don At tt 
before him, found ſundry diſorders yet unremovel id his 
He had ſeveral edifying meetings 2 cheghe nt me! 
whereby having cultivated a friendly diſpoſition | 1d, ant 
their minds, he appointed a men's meeting, for di Ificatic 
cipline among them, after the model of that ell Havir 
bliſhed in England and Ireland. From hence vas u 
travelled to Carolina, through a deſolate uninhabitqgy's ſeco 
wilderne! great | 
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dene Luderneſs; he and his guides paſſed two nights in 


s CXIgenc) 

obs the woods, in the latter of which he could not lie 
ſoon aft{W4own, it rained ſo violently, the ground wet, and 
yland cam himſelf wet to the ſkin, ſo that he paſled the night 
alſo, ven pertdy under a tree for ſhelter, and partly walking 
ſpent. between the trees; added to this incommodious cir- 
Aly to Hamſlance, his guide was uncertain about the way; 
was ve ut William, having the day before advanced farther 
umbers MW" the woods than his guides, who were tired and 
icipal rau int, had diſcovered a path, to which he leading the 


Pay, it took them to Henry Phillips's houſe by Al- 


were Ove! 
ipline ſuc demarle river, the place of their deſignation, 

d the uſe is hoſt and hoſteſs, who had been convinced 
zer of hold New England, and removed their reſidence thi- 
ent in theſi ler, received him and his company with gladnels, 
to anothe ot * ſeen the face of a Friend for many years. 
which wall: was firſt day moruing, but William being weary 
ently to h taſting and travelling, found it requiſite to take 
ſo a gener" reſt, he therefore appointed a meeting about 
ral particu he middle of the day, to which many came, but as 
liſhed ; too much the caſe in thoſe deſert countries, they 
h Thurſtoccmed to have little ſenſe of religion amongſt them, 


or they fat down in the meeting ſmoking tobacco; 
Friends frofotwithſtanding which, William's teſtimony, in the 
ter and Job{W"thority of the goſpel, had that reach upon them. 
nd; GeorgF#t they were affected with great ſeriouſneſs, deſired 
and Georg" to ſtay with them, and favour them with more 


mundſon i zeetings. 


eat had don At this meeting, one Tems, a juſtice of peace, 
unremoveſ id his wife, being convinced, deſired to have the 
mong thenWcxt meeting at their houſe, which was. accordingly 
liſpoſition Id, and was conducive to the convincement and 
ting, for dl [fication of ſeveral of the auditory. | 
of that el Having appointed a men's. meeting in Virginia, 
m hence WT was under a neceſſity of returning. thither from 
> uninhabii i ſecond meeting in Carolina. After 'a journe 
wilderne! 


great pain, through ſickneſs contracted by hard- 
| | G4 {bips- 
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ſhips in the wilderneſs, he reached the men's meet- 
1ng, where Friends readily conſented to the eſtabliſh. 
ment of diſcipline, and deſired to have another meet. 
ing of the ſame kind appointed before he left the 
country; to which agreeing, (and in the intermedi. 
ate time viſiting ſundry places and meetings to ſatil. 
faction) he attended the ſaid men's meeting; previ. 
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ous to which a meeting for worſhip being held, iWFirg! 
was attended by ſeveral perſons of condition, as Ju. Af 
tice Taverner and his wife, who was one of thefrvic 
fociety, Major general Bennet, Colonel Teve and bo 
others. This meeting proved to general edificatio g th 
When this meeting was ended, the members of the the 
fociety withdrew, into a large w_ room, to the eir 
men's meeting, to confer upon and ſettle the affaiectri. 
of the church, Juſtice Taverner's wife, who waMWſhat w 
of the ſociety, informing William that the Major thei 
general, Colonel Teve, and others below, were de Fro: 
tirous to ſpeak with him, he went down; they toe E 
him they only wanted to take leave of him, and ac of 
knowledge the truth of his doctrine; whereupo hing 
apologizing for Friends withdrawing, he told then larg 
the reaſon was, to lay down a method for provid, oth 
ing for their poor widows and fatherleſs children; Mrſes 

take care that no diſorders were committed in theWWncul 
fociety, and that all lived orderly, according to wn w 
they profeſſed.” That in England and in othee th: 
places Friends had ſuch meetings appointed, Ie ni 
Major ſaid he was glad there was ſuch care and wan 


der amongſt Friends, and wiſhed it had been ſo Dan 
mongſt others. 7 

From Virginia he returned through Maryland 
New. Vork. He was deſirous of a religious meetiny 
with the inhabitants of this town, where no meetin 
of Friends had ever been held; and the owner of thi 
inn where he lodged being willing to accommodal 
him with a large room, the meeting was according! 
held, largely attended, and amongſt others by ſoo 
| 1 
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je chief officers, may iſtrates and principal inhabi- 
ants, They were very attentive to the doctrine he de- 
vered, and h ffected thereby, which appeared in their 
Teftionate demeanour to him after the meeting was 
ver. From thence he went to Long Ifland and 
helter Ifland, where he met with George Fox and 
is companions on their way from New England to 
irginia. 
After ſeparating in Mary land to their reſpective 
rvices, viz. George Fox and his companions, went 
boat to the eaſtern ſhore, and had a large meet— 
ig there, to which, beſides many perſons of quality 
the country, came ſome Indians, and one of 
jeir kings. They ſeemed very attentive to his 
dctrine, and owned it to be truth. Then he deſirec 
at what he had ſpoken to them, they would ſpeak 
their people. 
From hence they took their journey by land for 
w England, which at that time was an undertak- 
of great peril, moſt of the intermediate country 
ing a dreary uninhabited wilderneſs, interſectec 
large and deep. rivers, ſome of which they head. 
„others they paſſed in canoes, ſwimming their 
rles by the ſides; ſometimes they were under a 
culty to procure Indian guides, and the Dutch. 
n whom they had hired was not willing to under- 
e the guidance withont an' Indian; they lougeck 
ne nights in the woods, and ſome in the Indian 
gwams. In ſome whole days journies they-ſaw no- 
man creature beſides their own company, not a. 
ule or dwelling-place in-the way. One night 
ching an Indian. town, they lodged at the king's 
le or wigwam, who entertained them with kind. 
and his attendants were aſſiduouſiy reſpectful. 
hem; they fared and lodged as well as himſelf, . 
proviſions were ſcantily afforded them, not for 
it of hoſpitality, but becauſe he had been unſuc- 
ful in the chace that day. They lay on mats- 
G5 . on. 
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on the ground, with blocks of wood for their pi 
lows. In nine days they reached Middletown i 
Eaſt Jerſey, where was a plantation oÞ*Engliſh, an 
amonglt them ſome Quakers, After a ſhort ſtay; 
the houſe of Richard Hartſhorn, a man of an hol 
table, benevolent character, who had lately remove 
from London, they were by him carried over in hi 
boat to Long Iſland, whither they were haſtenin 
to the half year's meeting, to be held at Oyſter By 
| Tor that iſland and the province of New-York. Th 
half year's meeting began the fourth day after the 
arrival, | 
As oppoſition was expected from thoſe conter 
tious ſpirits, who had diſturbed the laſt half year 
meeting there, George Fox did not think it prop 
that the ſervice of the men and women's meeting 
ſhould be interrupted by their cavils; but let the 
know, that if they had any objection to make to ti 
diſcipline of the ſociety, a meeting ſhould be x 
pointed for the purpoſe : the fourth day was the! 
tore ſet apart for this buſineſs, open to as many 


likewiſe: but thoſe of the prejudiced party, wi 
had been ſo free in their reflections upon Geoy 
Fox when remote from them, began now to ta 
upon him, and caſt the blame upon others, ene 
George Dennis endeavoured to exculpate himſe 
ſo that all attempts to diſturb the peace of the fog 
ety were entirely fruſtrated, 

After ſome little time ſpent in Long Ifland, the 
European Friends took ſhipping for Rhode Ifla 
to attend the yearly meeting to be held there for tl 
province of New England, where they met wi 
Jam Stubbs, juſt arrived from Barbadoes, al 


the wie: bur choſe to attend it, and to Frient 


ames Lancaſter and John Cartwright from N 
ngland, with a number of Friends from differe 
parts of the province. This yearly meeting 
continued by adjournments for "4 days ſuccellive!) 
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tive in perſecution, and therefore put an end to thi 
diſcourſe by withdrawing. 

The violence of perſecution was by this tim 
abated in this province, (the perſecuting magiſtrate 
being moſtly dead) yet not wholly aboliſhed ; ſom 
of their preachers and others of the old ſtamp flil 
remaining, uſed their endeavours to keep the ſpiri 
thereof oe. The next day theſe Friends went to 
Boſton, where many people came into the meeting 
and while 2 Burnyeat was ſpeaking to them, thi 
marſhal and a conſtable came in. The marſhal bi 
ding the conſtable, who was a moderate man, to exe 
cute his office, he replied, © ſo he did, he was to ſe 
the king's peace kept.“ He ſtood a while to hea 
went away, and told the deputy governor he hi 
been at the meeting, and heard nothing like bla 
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the 
phemy, but ſolid and important truths, or to that el the 
fect. The people ſtaid and furniſhed him with ereo 
fair opportunity to preach the goſpel to their e lay: 
fication, and to vindicate the ſociety from calum d ſu 
The people departed greatly ſatisfied, which wenne 
Thatcher, one of the Boſton preachers, underſtoo Fro: 
the ſucceeding firſt day, in his ſermon, exgited HHode 
magiſtrates preſent againſt the Quakers, who imm mpat 
diately ſent to take Friends from their meeting, e 
committed ſeveral of them to priſon. James L ls. 
caſter and John Stubbs, who came there the weeWpreat 
after, were baniſhed out of the colony by R. B les. 
lingham, governor, who had been deputy under At F 
Endicott, and a party with him, in all the inhumi con 
ſeverity of his government; but his power of orge 
niſhing was near its termination, for ſoon after tl 
he went diſtracted, and in that ſtate departed tu This 
life the 7th of December, 1672. eh 
Theſe Friends from Europe continued their or 
vels for ſome time longer on this continent, edi eb. 
ing their Friends by their miniſtry, ſettling mes ok 
1 d Wig) 


ings of diſcipline for preſerving and promoting 
circumſpe 
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ircumſpect converſation, brotherly affection and 
ordial unity amongſt them. To avoid the tedioul. 


end to th 


y this tin Mels of repeating ſimilar circumſtances, I forbear 
magiſtrate acing their reſpective movements in their further 
ſhed ; ſonrvices, reſtricting myſelf to the more notable paſ- 
| ſtamp figs to be met with in their progreſs. | 
-p the ſpirii} john Burnyeat and his companions continued 
nds went toW«<ir journey to Salem, and here met with ſome 


the meeting, 
to them, the 
marſhal bid 
man, to ext 
he was to le 
hile to ben 


jore of thoſe who had been perverted by John 
errot's notions, amongſt whom John Burnyeat and 
is Friends exerciſed much labour to convince them 
their error; but obſerving their diſinclination to 
pmply with the advice of their Friends, he repre- 
nted to them with ſorrow, that while they conti. 


rnor he bed in the ſpirit they were in, they could not act 
ng like blah the church in the unity of the body, to the honour 
or to that e che holy head, or the edification of the members 
him with ereof, till they ſaw their error and condemned it, 
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laying, he left them. However, this remonſtrance 
d ſuch effect, that ſeveral ſaw their miſtake, con- 
mned it, and united with the body of Friends, 

From hence they journeved on to Providence and 
hode Iſland; at the former place they met with a 
mpany of Ranters, who went generally under the 
Te of Gortonians“, but called themſelves Gene- 
ills, Theſe pcople gave them ſome trouble, and 
N degree of diſguſt by cheir immoral prin- 
es. | 
At Rhode Ifland they met with George Fox and 
companions going weſtward, in whoſe company 
orge Pattifon joined, They alſo here received 


This name was given them from their leader, Samuel Gor- 
ho is repreſented by Neale, in his Hiſtory of New Eng- 
|, * as a moſt impudent enthuſiaſt, who had no ſettled no- 
$ of religion, having diſowned the principles of the Puritans, 
| embraced no other that he knew of; that he was not only 
rincipl:d in religion, but of turbulcnt behaviour in every 
where he reſided.“ 
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a challenge from Roger Williams of Providence 


with fourteen op. gore which he engaged u 


maintain againſt any of the Quakers from England 


ropoſing a diſcuſſion of the firſt ſeven in Rhods 
Land. he challenge was accepted, the meeting 


held for three days, and terminated in a clear coy 
viction of the envy and prejudice of the old ma 
whoſe propoſitions (as he called them) were a co 
lection of general accuſations, which he could ng 
make good, but which were plainly diſproved, 

The Friends, whom William Edmundfon be 
joined, had afterwards a religious meeting with th 
>eople, who, at the concluſion, departed well ſai 
fied and kindly affectioned to them. Soon aſi 
William Edmund ſon procceded to Boſton, and en 
barked for Ireland. 

After William Edmundſon had taken his paſla 
to Ireland, John Burnyeat and John Stubbs con 
nued their journey through New England. The 
came into the government of Maſlachuſets, a 
when they appointed meetings, the. ofhcers wol 
come and prohibit them, and fo terrify the peo 
with menaces of bringing them under the penal 
of their eccleſiaſtical! laws, that few or none dur 
come near them; when they femonſtrated-to the oi 
ficers and elders, they would not ſtay to hear ther 
but would only exclaim againſt their religion a 
them as hereticks, although at the ſame time ca 
feſſing they knew not what their principles wet 
At other times the elders would come to diſpu 
with them, on purpoſe, by their preſence, to awe tl 
younger people from coming to hear their. dottria 
But ſince the young could get no public opportunity! 
hearing them, ſeveral of theſe reſorted to their chu 
ber at the inn, to whom the Friends explained the 
principles, proving them by the ſcriptures, where 
theſe young people were well ſatisfied ; but wit 
the elders diſcovercd this private opportuuity, q 
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Providence ent a conſtable to command all to depart, which 
engaged ey declining, the innkeeper, who was an elder, 
2 pok away the candle, which much diſpleaſed the 
n in Rho oung people. 
he meeting When they came to Greenwich, they met with 
a clear come Friends, and appointed a meeting there. The 
the old maWrieſt of this town had frequently made the ſup- 
) were a cofoſed errors of this ſociety the topick of his invee- 
he could ves in the pulpit, and boaſted how he would diſ. 
proved. te with the Quakers, if any ſhould come thither ; 
nundſon bi hich occaſioned a great concourſe to the meeting, 
ing with 1 expectation of the pricſt making good his vaunt ; 
ed well ſat he thought beſt to cut diſputation ſhort, by 
Soon aligWounting his horſe early in the morning and riding 


Stamford, about two miles, to complain to a ma- 
ſtrate, who ſent a conſtable with a warrant to ap- 
chend the ſaid two Friends; they coming at the 
pinning of the meeting, took them before the ma- 
ſtrate; many of the people followed, and Friends 
o, to ſee the reſult, They were called into an 
ner room to the magiſtrate, he being indiſpoſed, 
o prieſts, the conſtable, and one other preſent, 
is magiſtrate aſked them. ſeveral queſtions, to 
ich they returned ſuitable anſwers ; they had 
ch diſcourſe, with which he appeared well ſatiſ- 
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to hear then; but * one of the prieſts“ putting a queſ- 
ir religion n, John Burnyeat remarked, that if they were 
me time co poled to diſcourſe on religious ſubjects, a more 
rinciples ve lic place would be beſt adapted to that purpoſe, 
Kea gb diſpy the people were without and deſirous to hear ; 
ice, to awel 


ich propoſal the magiſtrate ſeconded, ſaying, 
Mr, 2 and Mr. Biſhop, I deſire you to go 
o the publick meeting- houſe, and diſcourſe with 
le men before the people, for they are ſober ra- 
nal men.“ Upon which they retired, went to 
> meeting-houſe, and ſpent ſeveral hours in con- 


their. doctri 
: opportunilt) 
to their chu 
explained the 
tures, where 


fied ; but wh ence upon the wages and call of goſpel miniſters, 
portunity, lion, and reprobation, & c.; wherein the prieſts, in 
| l contradiction 
. 
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From hence they took their journey to Maryland 
ough the woods, having hired Indian guides, In 
s journey they met with equal difficulties with 
ple they had before experienced, in the wilder- 
s journey from Virginia to New England. 
rough numerous difficulties they reached New- 
le in five days, where George Fox was hoſpi- 
ly entertained by the governor, and held a meet- 
at his houfe the next day, moſt of the town 
ending it, as there had never been any mecting 
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d, and thendM'bat kind in this town or its vicinity before, It 
hey met vi ref eſhing to the travellers, and ſatis factory to 
oper to rec people, who in tenderneſs confeſſed to the truth 
e caſe*. T he doctrines publiſhed among them. 

a planter em hence, by very hard travelling through the 
ny them tu inconvenient ways, they got to Robert Har- 


ds, at Myles River, in Maryland, in three days 
e, In this province they had ſeveral meetings 
rofit, both amongſt the inhabitants, attended by 
y of the firſt rank, and alſo amongſt the Indi- 
to whom George Fox ſpoke by an interpreter. 
y were ſerioully attentive to his doftrine, and 
overed an affectionate reſpett to him, 

hen they had finiſhed their ſervice in Mary- 
, they went to Virginia by water, and from 
ce by land to Carolina, through a wilderneſs 
undiug with bogs and ſwamps ; and at night were 
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th, and brougMWs<d to lodge by a fire in the woods. They had 
- recovered gs in moſt habitable places, as they paſſed 
e in the thru in all exprefled their fatisfaftion in the ex- 
ent of all p! encing peace as the reward of their labours and 
and put into&-'s, and in obſerving the beneficial effects there- 
agh he had WP the auditory, by bringing them to religious 


n) that he cofÞghtfulneſs, 8 | 
day to Midd or did they confine their labours within the pre- 
rwards. s of the Engliſh government: the principle of 


erlal love, which they profeſſed, incited them 
avel and labour among the Indians in the back 
72 parts 
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parts of Carolina, as they had done in other pros 
ces, endeavouring, by the help of interpreter, 
ſuit their dodtrine to the comprehenſions of 1h 
people; by whom alſo their chriſtian labours we 
well received, and they would own, they undetſi 
what was ſpoken, and that it was very good. 
From Carolina they returned back through) 
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ginia to Maryland, and after ſpending ſome time 43 
that province, till the general provincial meetſh,,1. 
which held four days, they took their leave of Fr nd 
in thoſe parts, and embarked at Potuxant for Bie 
on their way home, | ee 
re n 
ed te 
mmm t th 
r Pi 
up und 
CHAP, VI. ans 
| face: 
THE TIME OF THE INDIAN WAR IN NEW ENGLAND, ance 
Ant ſh, 
ILLIAM EDMUNDSON, after if con 
Barbadoes a ſecond time in 1675, oft 
| from thence for New England, and landed in Rin | 
\ Iſland. This was in the height of the New ight 
| land war with the Indians, under the command is h. 
mu | Philip king of the Wampanoags, which made che 
. | velling very dangerous, He ſtaid ſome meeton, \ 
9 ö 4 with Friends in Rhode Iſland, which was not i of t 
W leſted by the Indians, for the governor beinWhut \ 
. Quaker, the inhabitants had taken no part in We nu 
War, arin 
a William Edmundſon thought it his duty to Wl a 
A | vel eaſtward to Piſcataway, to viſit Friends in any 
11 | diſtreſs, on account of the war. This was by A anci 
teemed a perilous undertaking, yet under perſuWis hi 
11 of duty, and truſt in divine protection, he had Merce, 
1 rage to undertake the journey ; one Friend 
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d to go with him as a guide through the woods 
dandwich, where they arrived in ſafety. Friends 
e greatly rejoiced at his brotherly viſit in this 
ouraging ſeaſon, and he alſo was favoured with 


other pro 
nterpreters, 
fions of 1h 


n labours vil conſolation of inward peace in the diſcharge of 
hey undes; he had two meetings with them, to their mu- 
good. WWrefrelhment and comfort. 

through rom thence he travelled to Seffenaſe, Boſton, 
g ſome time, and Piſcataway river and Great Iſland, to 
incial meeti 


holas Shapley's, a Friend of note in the coun- 
and trom thence over the river, viſiting Friends 
e travelled, and had ſeveral ſatisfactory pub- 
cetings, both amongſt Friends, and in places 
re none had been held before; many people re- 
ed to them, and ſeveral were convinced. 

t this time there was a ceſſation of arms on the 
r Piſcataway ; and one evening while William 
zundſon reſted at Nicholas Shapley's, fourteen 
ans came into his houſe; their heads trimmed 
aces painted for war, gave them a terrible ap- 
ance, As ſome of them could fpeak broken 
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converſation with them, but from the moroſe. 
of their carriage, he conceived they were me- 
Ing hoſtile meaſures ; however they went off in 
ght without offering any injury. In the morn- 
the commaniis hoſt acquainted him that he had intelligence 
which made che Indians were deſigning to make a new in- 
| ſome meeißgon, which proved true, for ſoon after accounts 
ich was not of their having murdered ſeventy white peo- 
overnor bei\Wut William did not hear of any Friend being 
n no part in We number. 
N of a religious body of people at Reading, 
ita draft of duty to pay them a viſit, and in 
any with five or ſix Friends more went thither, 
ancient man's houſe, whoſe name was Gould, 
is houſe a garriſon ; for at that time, moſt peo- 
xcept Quakers, were in garriſon, for fear of 
| the 


his duty to! 
t Friends in! 
his was by al 
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ih, William Edmundſon endeavoured to enter. 
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the-incurſions of the Indians. When they cameſſWakers, bi 
the houſe, the gates were locked; but, upon their feſſion. 
ing, they were preſently opened, and when they Weing at 
tered they found ſeveral aſſembled for the exerdWr 10 Rh 
of religious worlhip, to which their coming in ſeed Whar 
ing to give ſome interruption, William EdmundWnded w 
informed them, that they came not to diiturb th ich rage 
tor he loved religion, and was ſeeking religious pthe iſlar 
ple; upon which the maſter of the houſe del killing 
him to fit down, and took the next ſeat for him{c|Mabitants, 

As William ſat amongit them, he felt his la; but 
warmed towards them in the love of the goſpel, MWnber of 
told them he had ſomething in his heart to deciMnoce iſſu 
amongſt them, if they would give him leave. Turing h 
maſter of the houſe bade him ſpeak ; after he finiian war 
ed his teſtimony, he concluded the meeting in pi party ſu 

At the concluſion, the maſter of the houle, [{land \ 
ſo aſſeed, that he roſe up, took William in ch prov 
arms, owned what he had ſpoken to be ſound dpcd the 
trine, and thanked God that he could underſtand Me days fi 
adding, that he had heard, that the“ people calt!ly empl 
Quakers denied the fcriptures, and denied C Friend 
that died for them,“ which he underſtood to be WM! of the 
cauſe of the difference between their miniſters Mped the 


the ſaid people; but that this day had convin ich it, a 
him of the falſity of the charge, as he had witneberry's ; 
that they owned both Chriſt and the ſcriptures. Wridence, 
though the depredation of war had made provilt ten da 
ſcarce in theſe parts, he would not part with thtings, an 
until they had dined with him. Then the Fricalckneſs, 
leaving theſe people impreſſed with religions de walker 
for themſelves and affeftionate regard to their erſation 
ters, the old man embraced William again, {:gueit divin 
ing, he doubted his ever ſeeing him any more. em her 
He had ſeveral meetings at Boſton and pars W"g Jame 
jacent, where he met with conſiderable exercile Wray wir 
means of ſome perſons, who, profeſſing themie|Mbeing de 
| Que meeting 
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ey cameſſſÞakers, but did not live up to the principles of their 
n their feſſion. 

en they eing at length clear of thoſe parts, he paſſed 
he exerdWr 10 Rhode Ifland in a bark belonging to Ed- 


d Wharton of Salem. Here he tound Friends 
nded with difficulties, by reaſon of the wars, 
ich raged in many places in that quarter, out 
ligious pMihe iſland, The Indians plundering, burning, 
uſe del killing as they went along; which made the 
or him(e|Mabitants, who were not of the ſociety, eager to 
t his hee; but the governor, Walter Clark, being a 
goſpel, uber of the Friends Society, could not in con— 
rt to dec Race ilſue commiſhons for killing men. 

leave. During his ſtay at Rhode Iſland, the heat of the 
ter he finiſihian war abated, King Philip being killed, and 
ng in pray party ſubdued ; but almoſt immediately after, 
\ houle, i iſland was viſited by an epidemical diſtemper, 


ing in lee 
Edmund 
iturb the 


iam in Iich proved ſo mortal, that few families therein, 
ped the loſs of ſome of their number in two or 
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e days ſickneſs, William Edmundfon was dili- 


ped the infection; after ſome time he was ſeiz- 


1th it, and obliged to take to his bed at Walter 


vad witne'berry's at Newport; but, through the favour of 
riptures. JW'idence, he was reſtored to health, ſo that in 
de provilt ten days time he was able to appear at public 
t with thetings, and although he was weak, not only by 
n the Friculickneſs, but the trouble he met with, by diſor- 
igious dey walkers, who took undue liberties in their 
to their Perſation here, as well as in New England, yet 
gain, ſigußßel divine ſupport bearing him up over all. 

y more. Jom hence he took ſhipping tor New-York, 
and par's rg James Fletcher for his companion; but by 


> eXercile, | 
1g themſeſßbeing detained ſome days, they endeavoured to 

(uak meeting there; but the inhabitants being rigid 
independents 


tly employed at this time in viſiting the families 
s Friends, (of whom many died) although the 
of the fickneſs was loathſome, and but few 


rary winds was driven back to New London, 
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independents or preſbyterians, and filled with pref 
dice, would not ſuffer one to be held amongſt then 
About five miles from hence dwelt a company 
Baptiſts, called Seventh-day Baptiſts, becauſe th 
kept the ſeventh day of the week for their ſabba| 
and bearing the character of a ſober conſcientig 
people, William Edmundſon felt his mind drawn 
pay them a viſit, and accordingly went thither, a 
companied by James Fletcher, and a friendly d 
Engliſhman, who refided near New London, ( 
the ſeventh day of the week, when they camet 
ther, they found them aſſembled in ſilence ; ut 
they went in, theſe people ſeemed to be dillurbet 
William gently informed them, that he and his co 
22 had not come to diſturb their meeting, 
earing that their ſentiments in religion were dif 
ent from thoſe of ſhe generality of the people 
that country, they were come to viſit them, ant 
they had a religion that was good, to ſhare vi 
them. The maſter of the "a then invited the 
to fit down; they fat ſome time in ſilence, u 
furniſhed him with a favourable opportunity to o 
to them the way of lite and ſal vation, concluding 
fervent prayer; and then took leave of them und 
the mutual impreſſions of good will and affettia 
The next day, being firit-day, they appointet 
meeting near New London, at the houſe ol 
perſon, who had accompanied them in their 
viſit, to which ſeveral Baptiſts and other ſober pe 
ple came; the meeting was very ſolidly gather 
and like to be a favoured and profitable opportuni 
but the old perſecuting ſpirit, {till prevailing am 
the bigotted profeſſors in this quarter, inter 
their ſolemnity; for a conſtable and other off 
came with armed men, and broke up the meeti 
greatly abuſing the Friends, which much offent 
the ſober people preſent, 
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Soon after William Edmundſon went aboard the 


ith prej 


git then ip, in order to paſs over to New York, he felt a 
mpany e eighty concern on his mind to go to New Hert- 
auſe Mrd. in Connecticut colony, which lay about fifty 
« abba iles up the country, through a great wilderneſs, 
(cient e dangerous to travel in: the Indians, yet in 


d drawn 
hither, a 
1endly d 


idon, 0 


ms, 9 thoſe parts, and killing many of the 
ngliſh ; ſo that it ſeemed diſcouraging for him, a 
anger in the country, to encounter a journey at- 
nded with fo much danger. He therefore kept 
concern thus far to himſelf, in hopes that he might 


came: mus far! 
ace: wht excuſed in this time of jeopardy. That evening 
dill url vent on board again, and the veſſel ſet ſail, the 
1d his cad being pretty fair; but ſoon turned right againſt 
1ecting, n, and blew a ſtorm, which obliged them to put 
were di harbour, where they lay ſome days. Being (till 
people i ble to get from under his concern towards Hert- 
hem, and d. apprehended himſelf, by his backwardneſs to 
ſhare „che pointings of duty, to be the cauſe of the de- 
avited ion of the veſſel ; and therefore acquainting the 
ence, v pany with his concern, he took his leave of them, 
nity 10 of tying he muſt go in ſubmiſſion to the divine will, 
oncludin Ether be ſhould live or die. 
© +hem un ben preparing for his journey, and his companion 
d affect ling not to deſert him, they went aſhore, pur- 
appointel led horſes, and next morning {et Out without a 
nouſe e': they travelled through the wilderneſs, for the 
in their teſt part of the day, and reached an inn about 
er ſober I miles from the town : here he left his com- 
aly gabel on and the horſes, and walked early next morn- 
> Opportuill being the firſt Gy of the week) to the town : he 
ailing an '2 one meeting ouſe, and when the prieſt had 
r, interrul ed, ſpoke to the people what was on his mind; 
other off heard with attention; and when he had done 
the mee parted. In the afternoon he went to the other 
auch offent ing- houſe; when he came thither, the prieſt 


eople were gathered, having a guard of ſoldiers, 


ear of the Indians coming upon them, while 
| they 


8 
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they were at worſhip. William went in, and de 
clared the way of ſalvation amongſt them; but aſte 


other 
the ſ| 


ſome time, at the inſtance of the prieſt, the office * ?? 
haled him out rudely, and took him to the guard lee th 
upon a hill, | [r. Rog 
It was a piercing cold day; the officer who h ing th 
him in charge, complaining thereof, aſked him © hol, 50 
he could bear the cold ?” For that he was very coll , 
William replied, “ that it was the entertainmen As the 
which their great profeſſors in New England afford, took 
to a ſtranger, and yet they profe ſſed the ſcripturest th this 
be their rule, which command to entertain {tra nt, but 
gers.“ The officer ſeemed to be troubled, and e ople, ta 
deavoured to excuſe the magiſtrates, Then he too * 
him to an inn, and immediately the room was fill In the 1 
with protefſors, with whom he had much d:fſcourl: cer wt 
as one company went way another came. At len Jow whe 
a preacher among the Baptiſts, eſteeming it as a gr o lent | 
error to maintain, that every man had a meaſure Ither he 
the ſpirit of Chriſt ; wanted to know if Willa wh 
held the ſame error. William told him, it wa” 
error, for the ſcriptures teſtified it in many parts rom he 
The Baptiſt denied that the world had received re glad! 
meaſure of the ſpirit ; but that believers had! urbed b 
ceived it. And as William brought one ſerip e and 
after another in confirmation of the univerſality etings, { 
the maniteſtation of the ſpirit, he till reftridel ichſta 
to vary one of the believers, alledging that was! ſortable 
ground of their error, in applying that to every n ent in ſ 
which properly belonged to believers. Willi errors 
then recollected the promiſe of our Saviour, H cone 
he would ſend the comforter, the ſpirit of truth, f roceedi! 
{ſhould convince the world of ſin, and ſhould gu ewibury 
his diſciples into all truth.” On which he arg lying, ] 
thus; therefore thou mult grant that all have! h thoſe e 
ceived it; or elſe prove from ſcripture that then 1d Tarff, 
a ſele& number of believers, and belides then; blacker 
| ctificatio 


world of believers that have the fpirit; anda 
an 


OL, II, 
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other world of unbelievers that have no meaſure 


, and de the ſpirit to convince them of ſin, This put him 
but alta - nonplus, and many ſober perſons, who ſtaid 
e office ſee the iſſue, gave it againſt him, ſaying, © Indeed, 
he guard r. Rogers, the man is in the right, for you muſt 


ing the proof which he hath demanded, or grant 
s argument.” Then the people departed well ſatiſ- 
d. | | 

As they lodged that night at the ſame inn, Wil. 
im took the opportunity of a friendly conference 
th this man, and found he had been an Indepen- 
nt, but was now a paſtor of thoſe ſeventh-day 
ople, to whom William had lately paid a religious 


- who be 
nim“ ho 
very co 
tainmen 
d affordd 
riptures! 
ain ſtta 


, . 
en wh In the morning William Edmundſon ſent to the 
Poa icer who had him in charge the day before, to 


ow whether he had any further buſineſs with him, 


At * o ſent him back word that he might go when and 
* ws o ither he pleaſed ; upon which he returned to the 
Will ice, where he had left his horſe and his com- 


non. 


1, it 7 rom hence they went to Long Iſland, where _—_ 
ow 4 ar re gladly received by Friends; but were muc 
* 41 urbed by a ſet of ranters, who had ariſen in theſe 
- 


ts, and made it a practice to come into Friends 
etings, ſinging and dancing in a frantick manner. 
withſtanding which they had ſeveral large and 
ſortable meetings; many of theſe ranters being 
lent in ſome of them, were brought to a ſenſe of 
ir errors, and condemned themſelves for their in- 
ent conduct. 

roceeding to Eaſt Jerſey, they had meetings at 
ewibury, and at Richard Hartſhorn's, large and 
lying. In this laſt they were diſturbed again 
h thoſe deluded people, particularly by one Ed- 
rd Tarff, who came into the meeting with his 
e blackened, ſaying, it was his juſtification and 
ctifcation; he ſung and danced after their wild 
OL, II, H manner, 
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manner, and coming up to William Edmundſouh all co 
called him © old rotten prieſt,” William reproe f his f. 
nim, and he went away daunted; then William ſto ere oft 
up, and in the power of the goſpel, ſpoke to th{ublic m 
meeting; the people were affected with tenderne e diſci; 
and Friends ſtrengthened and edified together. While 
From Eaſt Jer ſey they took their journey througWpeak, tl 
the wilderneſs towards Maryland, with an Indian Mant of 1 
their guide, who loſt his way and left them in th a great 
woods, where they lodged that night; and, nen; ſo 
morning being entirely at a loſs to find their way Hand nor 
the wilderneſs, to which they were ſtrangers, Roch {ide 
ard Hartſhorn, who, with. Eliakim Wardel had Me boat. 
companied them thus far, propoſed their turning} It was 
back to Rariton river, which they had left about t.eing en, 
miles behind them. This plan ſucceeded ; by il war 
velling all that day, and taking up another nightWacon, a1 
lodging in the woods, they reached the falls ne e people 
morning, where they found an Indian man and Hular ; 20 
man With a canoe, whom they hired to ſet them em, tha 
the river. They proceeded to Uplands (ſince calle gover: 
Cheſter) and to Delaware town, which at that tii In this. 
was under the New York government; for Penn cept th 
vania was a name as yet unknown. At Delavq F inciples 
town they were under diſhculty to get entertainn MVilliam 
amongſt the Dutch and Swedes, who inhabited Wntribute 
until William Edmundſon applied to the depuÞ® their p- 
overnor, informing him that they were travel)aWerable ti 
and had money to pay for what they called forme fron 
The governor received them with courteouſne ces, whi 
went with them to an ordinary, and ordered 'Wited the 
landlord to provide them lodging, which was biued thei 
mean and dear; but the governor was ſo kind u When h 
deſire them to ſend to him for any thing tin, he h 
wanted. his nati\ 


William Edmundſon continued his travels Mich great 
miniſterial labours (as in his former viſit) to Mahns, and 
land, Virginia, and Carolina, appointing meet rough wl 
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mundſou all convenient places, and attending the meetings 
| reproveſW his friends, wherever they were ſettled, which 
liam ſto ere often very ſatisfactory and profitable, both the 
ke to th{ublic meetings for worſhip, and thoſe for managing 
enderne e diſcipline of the church. 

ther. While in Virginia, and paſſing the bay of Che- 
y chr ou peak, the weather was ſo cold and ſtormy, that for 
Indian {Want of fire or covering (being in an open boat) he 
1em in a great meaſure loſt the uſe of his limbs for a ſea- 
and, nein; ſo that when he came aſhore he could neither 
eir way Hand nor walk without the ſupport of two men on 
ers, RiciWech {ide ; and in like manner was he taken again to 
l1el had Me boat. CAT -< 

It was alſo a time of trouble in this province, they 


ir turnig 

t about i eing engaged in a war with the Indians, and in a 
1; by eil war amonſt themſelves. A young man, named 
her night{Wacon, availing himſelf of ſome diſcontents among 


falls ne 1 account of reſlraints on trade, byhis po- 
in and wiſWular declamations, gained that aſcendeney amongft 
them oem, that they choſe him for their general againſt 
ſince cal e governor of the province, 

it that tinſh In this conteſt the country was generally involved, 


or Penn cept the Quakers, who, in conformity to their 
t DelawaWinciples, took no active part in the quarrel. And 
tertainmWV1illam Edmundſon's preſence, at ſuch a ſeaſon, 
nhabited pntributed to ſtrengthen them im a ſteady adherence 


their pacihc principles, He travelled for a con- 
derable time from place to place, until ſome frigates 


the dep 
e travelle 


alled forme from England with troops to quell the diſſurb- 

urteouſne ces, which, with the death of their leader, termi- 

ordered Med the civil commotions; but the Indians con- 

h was baWued their incurſions ſome time longer, 

o kind WW When he apprehended his ſervice finiſhed in Vir. 
thing nie, he had Carolina in proſpett before his return 


his native land; but this proſpect was attended 

travels Mich great 1 the Indians being {till in 
it) to Mahns, and particularly frequenting that wilderneſs, 
ag meet! rough which his road to Carolina lay, where very 
H 2 few 


— — 
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aking he people being widely ſcattered in this colony, 
ounts) ſe aving litthe or no benefit of miniſtry amongſt them, 
 naturallW-ceived William with gladneſs; and ſeveral were 
enderne WW nvinced by his labours. Leaving Friends under 
own le comfortable ſenſe of their proſperity in the bell 


all by i ings, and of peace in his own boſom, he returned 
on to ſuite to Virginia, and from thence to England, with 
inciple he view of attending the enſuing yearly meeting at 
is allo, Wondon, which he reached in due time. 


action About this time (1678) leveral Friends arrived in 
mptuou clt Jerſey, and the Indians were very hoſpitable, 
red to ph by ſupplying them with proviſions on moderate 
n might rms, and otherwiſe aſſiſting them, ſo that they ſoon 
ppointei und their new ſettlement tolerably eaſy. 
r, to wi To accommodate themſelves with a place for re- 
ng it otbaWious worſhip, at firſt they built a tent at Burling- 
; hoſe hon, where they aſſembled regularly at ſtated times, 
a walk itil John Woolſton had got his houſe (the firſt fra- 
me friend houſe in Burlington) completed; then they met 
lodgings ere, both for worſhip and diſcipline, for nearly 
re morniree years, when they removed their meeting to 
1. omas Gardiner's, where it continued to be held 
his frien ing his life and that of his widow, till a meeting- 
1, who viWuſc was built there. Soon after they eſtabliſhed 
|, which regular monthly meeting for bulineſs, after the 
itſelf to Winner of the country from whence they had re- 
thou go red, the firſt care of which was to make proviſion 
an's; bu their poor; the next, to diſcourage all Friends 
rey. In being concerned in ſelling ſpirituous liquors 
nſe of d the Indians, 
journey, FA confiderable number of Friends of Dublin and 
t none du vicinity, being inclined in 1681 to remove from 
one anciEnce into the province of Weſt Jerſey, wherein 
e wilder eral of them had before purchaſed an intereſt, ſent 
vine hani London, and chartered a veſſel, whereof Thomas 
| Caroluißgrung, noted for his deliverance from the Turks, 
meeting maſter, who accordingly ſailed to Dublin to take 
m in, but being taken ſick there, he could not 
H 3 proceed: 


K 
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proceed: his mate, therefore, taking his place, i 
about eight weeks after their departure from Dubli 
landed them at Elſingburgh, near Salem, where ſom 
of them ſettled amongſt their former acquaintane 
who had removed before them, and whole induſti 
had provided an ample ſupply of proviſions for the 
accommodation. There was then a conſiderable nun 
ber of Friends at Salem, and a meeting-houſe buil 
and ſeveral of the houſes in that town being unocc 
pied, by means of the owners having removed furth: 
into the country, thoſe who had families were readij 
accommodated with habitations for the preſent, A 
ter ſome time ſeveral of them took up their land, a 


| 


ul and 
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fixed at a place called Newton Creek, where thW:cnd, 
/ raiſed temporary habitations adjacent to each othe{Wtber. 

for fear of the Indians, of whom their ſears and Hf this f 
louſies ſubſided, as they became better acquaini{Wngagem 
with them. Then finding it inconvenient to WP! a ſhoe 
| ſeatcd ſo near together, they divided their lands, Mtion of 
removed to their reſpettive plantations; and e marr! 

withſflanding the land had been purchaſed by igWpeeting, 
| commiſſioners of the Indians, they gave them a can in-tl 
i penſation to remove off, The Indians were frieni eing effe 
| and ſerviceable to them in ſeveral reſpects, o onfirma 
ſupplying them with veniſen and corn, till He remo! 

could reap the fruits of their zn labours. In HHypreſſio 

ſpring they ſettled a meeting at the houſe of M It fell 
Newby, and two years afterwards they built a ne ution fo 

ing-houfe at Newtown, eſtabliſhed a monthly meeii erſonal 
for diſcipline, and ſome time after, they andFriends ſtraints 
Salem, increaſing in number, compoſed together efordſhir 
quarterly meeting. „ pullec 

| The number of Friends greatly increaſing, 8" '!liam 
_ = concluded that a yearly meeting might be of geneqWoricback 
| ſervice, unanimoully agreed to eſtabliſh one in! he cam 
A lington, which was held in the 6th month, 1681. long, ex 
1684. William Gibſon of London, an emin fellow be 
| miniſter and member of this ſociety, finiſh ed au ich thi 


| 


that city, where his ſervice was conſpicuous, 


* 
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him with the reſt under a guard all night, and ney 
day ſent two men to conduct them to juſtice Blagny 
charging.them with holding an unlawful affemhj 


and breaking the King's peace; but the juſtice u 


marked, „that it was not probable they could hf 
dangerous perſons or peace breakers, who, bein 


twenty-three in number, were brought to him wii 
only two men to guard them,” 
milled them. 

In the 4th month, 1661, being on the road ne: 
Stanton in Shropſhire, he was taken by a party 
ſoldiers, and with twenty-three of his friends, who! 
they had taken at ſeveral places, ſent to priſo 
whence in a ſhort time they were eſcorted eig 
miles to the athzes, and there diſcharged, all hi 
William Gibſon, whom the judge recommitte 
and he remained in priſon a conſiderable time, whe! 
he was treated with great cruelty by the keepe 
who would not permit his food to be taken to hin 
but he was obliged to draw it up by a rope. Tl 
keeper allo threw him down a pair of ſtone ſtan 
whereby his body was greatly bruiſed, and beat hi 
to that degree that he was ſick near ſix months, 

Atterwards he travelled ſouthward on a religio 
viſit to his friends and others, and was again imp 
ſoned at Maidſtone, in Kent, where he was long ca 
fined. After he was releaſed, he went to Lond 
and ſettled there, removing his wife and family! 


He employed a part of the time of his imprilo 
ments in writing epiſtles to his friends, and was e 
aged in ſome controverſies, particularly on the {ul 
ett of tithes, in a treatiſe, entitled © Tithes end: 
in Chriſt:“ for his teſtimony againſt which he |! 
quently ſuffered the loſs of property. He wrote | 
veral other treatiſes ſerviceable at the time. 
In the fore-part of 1684, notwithſtanding he v 
in a declining ſtate, feeling an engagement of mi 
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and nen pay a religious viſit to his native country, Lan- 
2 Blagny hire, he travelled thither, and having pertormed 
aſſembly s ſervice, he was, in his return, ſeized with an 
* je and fever at Coventry, yet he reached his own 


tation in London, and his indiſpoſition continued 


rho, being him about three months. He died the 2cth of 


av gth month, 1684, at the age of fifty- ive years, 
road ll PENNSYLVANIA. 
1ds, who 


dir William Penn, who had been long employed 


* 
well the ſtation of admiral, both under Oliver Crom- 
4. ali end King Charles the Second, at his death had 
ommitWonliderable debt due to him from the crown, — 


King, in lieu of pecuniary ſatisfaction, by 
ers patent, bearing date the 4th of March, 1680-1, 
ted to William Penn, ſon of the admiral, and 
heirs, that province lying on the weſt of the river 


me, whe! 
he keepe 
en to hin 


— * aware, North America, formerly poſſeſſed by the 
1 beat He, being a part of that tract denominated by them 
2 New Netherlands; but now the name was changed 
a religio the King to that of Pennſylvania, in honour of 
rain 111M lam Penn, whom and his heirs he made govern- 
"as nnd abſolute proprietors thereof, This favour 
to Lond, ppoſed to be principally owing to the influence 
| family! e Duke of York, with whom Admiral Penn had 
—_— a peculiar favourite, who, conſidering his ſon 


fled to the danger of ſuffering for his religious 
ciples, had demonſtrated his paternal affection, by 
ting the duke's protection of him, which he 


s imprilo 
nd wase 
on the {ul 


thes end: ſed, and in 8 afforded. 

ich he H liam Penn ſoon after publiſhed an account of 
e wrote | nlylvania ; deſcribing the country and its produce, 
* offering an eaſy purchaſe of lands, and encourag- 
ine he MMeims of ſettlement to ſuch as might incline io 
cn bo milde thither. Many ſingle perſons and ſome fa- 


es from England and Wales accepted the in vita- 
H 5 tion, 


—— 
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tion, To ſecure the friendſhip of the natives tot) 
colony, the governor gave order to uſe them wit 
the utmoſt humanity, appointed commiſhoners 
treat with them about land, and to confirm a leagy 
of peace“. 

In the ſummer of 1682, William Penn took ſhip 
ping for this province, in order to take poſleſſiona 
eſtabliſh the conſſitution and government thered 
being accompanied by many Friends, who, from th 
proſpett of enjoying their civil andreligiousliberie 
without the moleſtation they were expoſed to 
England, were induced to remove theinlelves, 
ſettle under the government of a man, with whoſe h 
manity, liberality of ſentiment, and religious rega 
to juſlice and equity they were well acquainted, 

In about two months they finiſhed their voyag 
during which time thirty died of the ſmall pox, 

When they had entered the Delaware, and we 
ſailing up that river, the inhabitants, Dutch, Sweat 
and Engliſh, met and congratulated William 
on his arrival, and received him with much joy 
aTeftion, He landed at Newcaſtle, and next 
ſummoned the people to the court-houſe, and m 
a ſpeech, declaring the purpole of his coming 
the ends of his government ; previous to which, p 
ſeſſion of the country was legally given him. | 
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William Penn's religious principles did not pen ace and 
him to look upon the King's patent, or the dy of la 
oſſeſſion according tothe laws of England, ſufbavil libe 
toeſtabliſh his right to this country, without purchaliieir prop 
it from the natives, to whom by right of poſſeſſion In the t 
properly belonged : he entered into and confirm the free 
treaty with them for this purpoſe, whereby they, Mlle was 
valuable conſideration in purchaſe, freely cedei ere inh: 
bim and his heirs the lands in queſtion ; which gayWnn havi; 
ſecurity to the planters in this colony, beyond evious te 
which thoſe of the other provinces had obtainei me of g 
the proy 


® See a leiter to the natives, Gough's Hiſtory, vol, ili. 5. 
: | . 
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ſome amendments, were now confirmed and paſſe ſide of 
into acts of aſſembly, as the eſtabliſhed laws of ht enal 
colony. ions. 
The 1 and laws being fixed and eHhis wa 
bliſhed by the unanimous ſuffrages of the peope '“, a ci 
repreſentatives, in an unbiaſed aſſembly, Willi teen t] 
Penn's next care was to eſtabliſh tribunals in eve) unifo 
county, with proper officers, &c. where the cou, remai 
were held every two months for the executing ti founde! 
laws, the adminiſtration of juſtice, and preſervati Fience, ſ 
of property“. dome tit 
William Penn's legiſlation is generally admit chip, W 
while the religion which he profeſſed is too gener lings fc 
treated with contempt; and yet this deſpiſed religion land. 
chiefly contributed to the formation of the excel hey pro 
legiſlator ; and the ſuperior advantages in the c place 
ſtitution of the government of William Penn ſcan which 
to reſult from this, that whilſt moſt others eſtabliſh Was agree 
religion conformable to human prudence or poli : and u 
he made religion the baſis of his political reguliWviduals 
tions. | the lol 
The firſt ſettlers of this province were partie es atter 
larly careful to keep up their meetings in the houlgWement, 1 
of the inhabitants, till they got a temporary mee ent * 
ing-houſe erected of boards, near the banks of ld be 
Delaware, where their chief city was deſigned to ing. 
built; and as they were nearly united in brothergP>2 By 
affection to each other, their meetings were col Burn) 
ducted to their mutual conſolation, In their in of ſaid 
vals they were aſſiſtant to each other in build ot the 
ſmall houſes for their preſent reſidence, moſtly the pr. 
ircumſt 
* The following is Abbe Raynal's reflect ion upon the ſtatet 
Pennſylvania at this time: “Here it is that the mind reſts wi he very 
pleaſure upon modern hiſtory, and feels ſome kind of compt iew of re: 
fation for the diſguſt, horror, or melancholy which the whole ng amity, 
it, but particularly the European ſettlements in America, wb, which t 
lpires.” to obtain 
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ſide of the Delaware, till their ability and e 
ght enable them to build more ſubſtantial habi- 
ons. | \ 
his was the beginning of the city of Philadel- 
i“, a city, which for convenience of ſituation, 
tween the navigable rivers Delaware and Schuyl- 
I) uniformity of deſign, and the regularity of its 
n, remains a laſting monument of the abilities of 
founder, and his unremitted attention to the con- 
ence, ſatisfaction and intereſt of the colony. 
dome time after their eſtabliſhing a meeting of 
ſhip, William Penn and his friends eſtabliſhed 
tings for diſcipline, after the model of thoſe in 
gland. 
hey proceeded next to the conſideration of a ſuĩt- 
place to build a meeting-houſe, and the plan 
n which it ſhould be built; the expence whereof 
as agreed ſhould be defrayed by Friends of the 
: and whereas it was not improbable but ſome 
viduals might be reduced to want through ſick- 
the loſs of their parents or relations, or the ex- 
ces attendant on ſo diſtant a removal and new 
ement, their next care was to provide for the 
ent ſupply of the exigencies of ſuch, if ſuch 
ld be 3 at the expence of the monthly 
ting. 
b82 By deſire of the yearly meeting of London, 
Burnyeat wrote a ſatisfactory account of the 
of ſaid meeting, deſiring them alſo, on be- 
of the meeting, to write an account of their 
, the proſperity of religion amongſt them, and 
ircumſtances of the affairs of the ſociety in their 


he very name ſeems to have been adopted from the gene- 
iew of reminding the inhabitants of the advantage of cul- 
ng amity, and a mutual good underſtanding between them - 
which they . long to cheriſh, to a degree ſuffi- 
to obtain the honourable Ab of ſundry authors in 
commendation, See Rev. ch. ili, V. 72 &c. 


1 ſeveral 
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ſeveral provinces, from their reſpedtive yeatly ich wa 
half. year's meetings, to be tranſmitted to the enſui Hued his 
yearly meeting in London: which deſire was rant at 
plied with, and an annual correſpondence bet te hig! 
theſe colonies and the yearly meeting is ſtill a pled aga 
tinued. d kept 

In this year died John Thomas of Gwynedd {petting 
Pennſylvania, who had removed thither with fe ormer, 
others of his countrymen, from Larthguin in Hees; 
rionethſhire, whoſe 3 Hugh Roberts, hi Hading ! 


| quaintance, hath drawn, to the following puri !ibert) 
| He was a man diſtinguiſhed above the generality le info 
j his neighbours in his native country, for the ſoli Being | 
| of his underſtanding and excellency of his na de exe 
l parts. In 1672 he was convinced of the princiongſt ! 
9 of the Quakers, and this being a time of hot pe great! 
| cution, proved the ſincerity of his motives, by e the v 
ing them in fociety ; for, immediately after hisWſ"gth o 

convincement, he had his ſhare of the ſufferinyWrity of! 

which the people, whoſe profeſſion he had adopWparted n 

were expoſed. The two firſt meetings he waſiſW'tion, tc 

he was informed againſt and fined, and for theſe God an 

lj fines, which could not legally exceed 15s. the reſſed! 
| formers took from him two oxen and a horſe, be thy 
returned nothing back. But he ſeemed to fee He in eat 

for his own ſufferings, than for thoſe of his ped tem 

friends, inſomuch that he hazarded the loss ofF'ent, an 

own eſtate to ſave them and theirs ; for the prinnth, 16 

informer, intent upon his prey, perceiving a ra the be 

tance in the high and petty conſtables to exc"! depart 

the warrants to the injury or ruin of their peacai g9verni 

neighbours, had formed a project to get himſelf Wh as all: 

pointed high conſtable, and expedite the impovef Ig an ap 

ing or ruining of Friends in their eſtates. | letul me: 

Thomas hearing of his deſign, and foreſeeing the el was 

loſs and diſtreſs likely to accrue to Friends the! Kent ce 

applied himſelf to one of the more moderate jull bucks c 

and requeſted he might be accepted for thai opts, and 


WI 


3 
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ich was granted. The informer upon this con- 
ued his informations againſt Friends, and procure! 
rant after warrant for diſtraints, which he brought 
the high conſtable to execute; but he, being prin - 
pled againſt it, told the informer he was reſponſible, 
d kept the warrants by him till they had got nine, 


2 yearly 
the eniut 
e Was (0 
ce betwe 
is ſtill a 


wynedd petting at the ſame time to be proſecuted by the 
with eu ormer, to his great loſs in his outward circum» 
ruin in caces; but Providence reſcued him from the im- 
derts, bis" 4i"'g ſuffering, for now the King's declaration 


liberty of conſcience put a ſtop to the power of 


ng Purpe / 

eneralu fe informers. 

ö . - 6 bad . . * . 

- the ſol8WÞ<ing faithful, he received a gift in the miniſtry, 
f his nu the exerciſe whereof he became very ſerviceable, 


e princi jonglt Friends in his native country, by whom he 
H hot pe greatly beloved, He ſuffered a tedious illneſs, 
ves, by jo the weaknels of his body did not diminiſh the 


after his ength of his love to pure religion, or to the pro— 
ſufferinagMrity of his friends and family therein, to whom he 
had adopWJarted many lively exhortations, during his indif-. 
s he wa lition, to religious care of their condutt in fidelity 


God and man. A little before his departure he 
preſſed his reſignation in this ejaculation : * Ble(]. 
be thy name, Lord God everlaſting, thy will 98 


for theſet 
| 155. the 
| a horle, 


ed to feel © in earth as it is done in heaven.“ In this re- 
of his Haed temper he calmly took his leave of his friends 
he lo's o lent, and departed this life the gd day of the gd 
the prind \nth, 1683. : f 
ving a n the beginning of the next year Francis White- 
es to exe! departed this life, who, be ſides his lervices in 
1e1r peacth government, being one of the proprietor's coun- 
t himſelf was allo very ſerviceable in a religious capacity, 
6 impovel ng an approved miniſter among ſt his brethren, and 
fates. etul member of ſociety in other reſpects. William 
:eing they rvel was choſen to ſupply his place as counſellor 
ends the! Kent county, _ ; ; 

erate jul bucks county began now to increaſe in ſettle- 
or that ofiF"t5, and to extend back into the country, the 


earlier 
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earlier ſettlers having generally choſen to fix the 
reſidence along the ſide of the Delaware. They wen 
already ſettled about as far back as Middletown, x 
which place a monthly meeting had been lately et 
liſhed. The firſt of that kind there was held; 
the houſe of Nicholas Waln, the 1ſt day of the 111 
month laſt year (168g) ; and ſeveral Friends fr, 
Europe continuing to remove to this proving 
and lettle in theſe parts, this neighbourhood {og 
became well improved. Amonglit the reſt Thom 
Langhorn from Weſtmoreland, with ſeveral Frien 


trom that county, retired up thither to ſetile, af" © fici 
proved a valuable acquiſition to this part of the pr outhne!| 
vince, ſome of them being well qualified for ſervic 2 l 
-ble members of religious ſociety, eſpecially Tho⏑i e YO! 
Langhorn, a man high in the eſteem of his Frie-? e 
n his native country, for his religious ſervices i." bel 
mongſt them, to which they bore ample teſtima eſſers. 
che certificate they gave him upon his remoſberent. 
o America ; from which, it appears, that the moth a had i 
to his change of reſidence was a religious concen trom 
mind, and an inward perſuaſion ot its being nd rles, ne: 
his proper place to ſettie in, that induced him tor ms; ant 
move with his family thither, as the place aflignt preſents 
for his future miniſterial labour, to promote amon ded wi 
the new ſettlers (beſides a ſpirit of induſtry in d * 
tivating their plantations) an inward exerciſe in blend C 
cultivation of religious diſpoſitions, by the help. we : 
that meaſure of grace, of which they were reſpe of Eng 
tively partakers, which produceth a convert us ti 
adorned with the uniform prattice of moral vim Sara 
He did not ſurvive his arrival long. Having pi 22 


chaſed a plantation, and made ſome improvement ben thei, 

it, in a few years after he was removed from wo, or the 

to rewards, yet lived long enough there to make ply for x 

loſs ſenſibly felt by his friends and neighbours. ion, 

And now William Penn having ſpent about t! ecent ; 
years 1n his province of Pennſylvania, and fell 
N 


= 
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o fix e infant colony in a thriving proſperous condi- 
They wel? returned to England ſome months before the 


th of King Charles II. 


lletown, | : 
lately ell mmediately after the deceaſe of King Charles II. 
as held Wbrotber, the Duke of York, was proclaimed king. 


of the 188 (© firſt day of his reign, he aſſembled a council 
ends fra Vhitehall, and in a ſpeech diſelaimed arbitrary 

provind ciples, promiſed his protection to the church of 
hood o band, and the liberties of the people. He re- 
ft Thon ed congratulatory addreſſes from moſt parts of 
ral Frien bingdom, many of which were printed, and with 
 ſerile, ui" * hitiitious addreſs, remarked for its brevity, 
of the pn outhneſs and blunt familiarity of expreſſion, 
for ſerral been by Eachard, Hume, and others, publiſhed 
ly Thom ne world for the addreſs of the Quakers to King 
his Frienl es upon his acceſſionèk. But I find no account 
ſervices heir being in the number of the congratulatory 
> teſlimalellers. The firſt addreſs they preſented was in 


ferent ſtyle, on the like occaſion with thole 
h had influenced them to addreſs the ſucceſhve 
from their firſt riſe. At the death of King 
les, near fifteen hundred of this people were in 
'n; and, notwithſtanding petition upon petition 
preſented to him for relief, few of them were 


11S remuy 
the moti 
concern 

being nd 
d him tor 


ace aſlignt ( ; 
ote amon ded with eſſect. But the grievous ſufferings 
i{try ine 

x” 5 in | We are come to teſtify our ſorrow for the death of our 


friend Charles, and our joy for thy being made our go- 


the help We are told thou art not of the perſuaſion of the 
vere reſpe h of England no more than we, whercfore we hope thou 
converſau ent vs the ſame liberty thou alloweſt thyſelf. Which 
oral vim“ wiſh thee all manner of happineſs,” 


allowed that the members of this ſociety were not in 
Mom of paying complimentary addreſſes to any man; but 
men their ſympathetic regard to the ſufferings of their 


Javing pe 


rovement 


from wo: or the diſtreſſing feelings of their own, impelled them 
to make ply for relief, of which occaſion chiefly they addieſſed 
donne. periors, their addreſſes, though ex preſſed in a plain man- 


e comprized in reſpectful terms; void of flattery, but 

1t about HMeccent; i iv 
| ; unceremonious, but not uncivil, 

and ett! 
| 


th 


they 
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they had long endured with patience, and were 
ſubjected to, induced thein, particularly on e 
change of government, to apply to the new ni 
in hopes at laſt to excite them to commulerate 
caſe, and to yield them redreſs. 


dir Rob 
ampſh 
nds of 
e of tl 


E bitehead 
Accordingly, about a month after King Ja aug] 
acceſſion to the throne, ſeveral Friends waited ' whic 


him with an addreſs, and caſe of their Friends, 


ed by tl 
Shortly after, the Friends of London drey nt 
more copious ſtate of their caſe, addreſſed ons for 


king and both houſes of parliament, wherein 
recapitulate their ſufferings in perſon and efta 

How tar the parliament might be imprelit 
this affecting ſtate of their ſufferings with ſenti 


od part 
return 


ity obt; 


e warra 
of compaſſion and equity, they had not the Mon afte 
tunity of diſcovering, nor, I imagine, had eve 1nd the 
members of the ſociety an opportunity ot pie ure the 
ing it to them; for ſoon after their meeting et of t 

ro: eedings were interrupted by the news s, und. 
Duke of Argyle landing in Scotland, ende,, varra 
to raiſe a rebellion there, an of the Duke ot 1686, 
mouth's arrival on the weſtern coaſt with three ionmet 
from Holland. The parliament, upon this former: 

_ gence, paſſed a vote that they would adhere WF; patien 
Lin with their lives and fortunes, paſſed 2 | ompliec 
attainder againſt the duke, granted the king 40084 Frie 
for ſuppreſſing the rebeihon, and then the Myplaint: 
ment adjourned, 9 iniquito 

Both of them were defeated, taken, and ſoo... to 
cuted; and great numbers of the followers ine into 
latter were executed without the form of a Weis 
the Earl of Feverſham, and with ſavage wan formers 
by Colonel Kirk. a „ miſſion 

Being 3 deſirous to obtain the libe Burtor 
thoſe impriſoned, the Friends of London ners, ſut 
their ſolicitations to the king for their Ib at Cliff 
and at length obtained a warrant to Sir Robelll the day 
yer, attorney-general, ordering their releale*. Wc; appi 


*. Gough's Hiſtory, vol. iii. p. 167. 
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zir Robert being at this time at his country houſe 
ampſhire, about forty miles from London, and 
nds of that city being earneſt to expedite the re- 
e of their fellow-profeſſors, requeſted George 

N itehead and John Edge, accompanied by Row- 
King Ja Vaughan, attornev, to undertake a journey thi- 
; waited , which they did accordingly, and were enter- 
Friends. Nea by the attorney-general with great civility, till 
on drev Hates could be made out under the attorney's di- 
lreſſed ons for the priſoners in the city, which took up 


nd were 
ly On e 
e new ru 
miſerate 


wherem od part of the day; by means whereof, after 
and elt return, their Friends in the ſundry priſons in 
impreliheny obtained their liberty within the deſcription 
vith fene warrant. 
10t the Mon after the attorney-general returned to Lon- 
, had eval and then the ſaid Friends exerted themſelves to 
ty of pill re the like liberates, whereby the diſcharge of 
meeting Welt of the priſoners in the different parts of the 
- neus In, under the circumſtances comprized in the 
, end4ca\ "os warrant, was obtained. 
Duke of 1686, after the Quakers were releaſed from 
with three: (ooment, they were ſtill expoſed to the ravages 
on this formers. The king having condelcended to 
| adbere d patiently to the relation of their grievances, 
paſſed e omplied with their petition to releaſe their im- 
: king 4e ned Friends, they were encouraged to preſent 
hen the Mpplaint and petition againſt the informers and 
| iniquitous practices, which was followed up by 
n, and l00Welt to the king to appoint commiſſzoners to 
ollowels Wine into the truth of the allegations, by giving 
rm of a ietitioners an opportunity of proving them to 
vage wan tormers faces. Their requeſt was granted, and 
„ miſſion was iſſued to Richard Graham and 
n the libqh Burton, eſqrs. who ſent their ſummons to the 
.ondon ners, ſufferers and witneſſes, to appear before 
their 1104 at Clifford's inn. | 


Sir Robe the day appointed the complainants and their 
r releaſe les appeared, and the informers alſo ; fifty- 
P · 167. ' four 
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four caſes were ſelected, and the Friends ning dat 
therein being ſummoned to appear with their ended 
neſſes, when they came to Clifford's Inn, the Pied fo! 
formers being without door, at ſeeing ſo nume e Lord 
a company appearing againſt them, exprelled H wait 
malice in much ribaldry, ſuitable to their vi aſterwa 
manners, bers ſhe 
The firſt charge advanced againſt the info ; but 
was, that they had ſworn falſely in fact,“ wit the n 
was proved in no leſs than thirty-four caſes. Thizance 
frequent perjurics being eſtabliſhed by ſubilac, and i 
evidence, to the full fatisfattion of the commilig@r.” V 
ers and others, Friends next proceeded to lay b com 
them ſundry caſes, wherein the doors of houſes Hot pro 
ſhops were broke open by conſtables and infom a, the 
to make diſtraints ſevere and exorbitant, by wills; and 
houſehold and ſhop goods were carried a, them te 
cart-loads, So many flagrant inſtances of per ſconſultz 
devallation and ſpoil plainly appeared upon pins, and 
that the commiſſioners grew weary of hearing Hey wer, 
and adjourned the further proceeding for ten ir ſeco 
when they had got through ſcarce one fourth e ſeſſior 
caſes prepared to be laid before them. were di 
At the ſecond meeting of the commiſhoner e comn 
informers feed a lawyer to plead for them; bu Wt befor 
inſtances of their perjury and oppreſſion wen", 1686 
numerous, and ſo well proved by evidence, Wetitione 
he was quickly ſilenced. At this ſecond mee regular 
although they had not examined half the caſes ners. 
pared for their cognizance, the commilliſe ſuborc 
thought the allegation of the petition fully prof to the 
and that they had ſufficient grounds to make ore, of 
report to the king, tenanced 
It ſeems proper to remark here the contriva of Lone 
the informers, to prevent ſome of the molt active ber dif] 
moters of this inquiry from appearing againſt pen, as 


at the ſecond meeting of the commiſhoners. 
ing procured a warrant againſt George White 
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n Daw, William Ingram, and John Vaughton, 
ing date the 12th of June, 1686, they were ap- 
xended the 13th, (being the day before that ap- 
ned for the lecond meeting aforeſaid) and taken 
ie Lord Mayor's, where they were kept ſeveral 
rs waiting for his coming from his worſhip, 
aſterwards detained ſeveral more, until the in— 
gers ſhould come in to give evidence againſt 
; but none appearing, about nine o'clock at 
t the mayor required them to be bound by re- 
ance to appear at the next ſeſſions for the 
e, and in the mean time to be of“ good beha- 


ends na 
th their 
nn, the 
ſo numer 
prelled 1 
their vu 


ne info 
fact,” wh 
ales. I 
dy ſublar 


commit.“ With this requiſition they were not will- 
to lay beo comply, as implying miſbehaviour, which 
}f houſes not proved againſt any of them. Upon their 
ad info a, the mayor called them a company ot cox- 


bs; and ordered a mittimus to be drawn out to 


ant, by wl 
them to prifon ; but on further conſideration 


ried awa 


es of perſconſultation, took their word to appear at next 
| upon pins, and diſmiſſed them for that time, where- 
hearing Hey were at liberty to attend the commiſſioners 
for ten Meir ſecond meeting. And when they appeared 


fourth ae ſellions, no evidence appearing againſt them, 
were diſcharged by proclamation, 
e commiſſioners having drawn- up their report, 


t before the king in council, the 141th of th 


niſhonerz 
hem ; but 


hon wei", 1686, who referred the report and caſe of 
evidence, Hetitioners to the chancellor, in order to correct 
cond meeWregular proceedings of ſome juſtices and the 
the caſes ners. Beſides which, he ſignified his pleaſure 
commuilloe ſubordinate magiſtrates, that they ſhould put 
1 fully prof to the depredations of theſe men. Inſtead, 


'ore, of being encouraged, they were now dif. 
jenanced by the juſtices, and by the quarter ſeſ- 


to make 


contrivau of London and Middleſex. Being proſecuted 
noſt active her diſſenters, ſuch ſcenes of iniquity were 
g againlt pen, as cauſed ſeveral of them to fly the coun. 
honers- try; 
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try; and the reſt, when their trade was gone, Mety, a. 
moſtly reduced to beggary. ave th 
There ſtill remained another grievance unre been! 
ed, which hath been 1epeated|y noticed, 1, e. Wlifteen 
ſufferings of Friends, as Ay" recuſants, parti ed no 
larly the act of 23 Eliz. for 2ol. a month, for y occa 
ſence from their pariſh churches, and that for e an. 
thirds of their eſtates, were {till carried into „eſſneſ. 
tion, whereby many Friends were greatly imp iberty 
riſked in their ſubſtance ; ny eſtreated in the WS this ) 
chequer, and writs annually iſſued from then ouſe 2 
gainſt them, to the ſeveral ſheriffs, to make ſciember 
of their goods and eſtates to ſatisfy the conlifWge, he 
tions; by virtue whereof, unprincipled bailiffs, ed wit 
they made their ſeizures, would remain in the V wee 
eating and drinking until all the goods were reſigi 
moved. i days be 
They there fore made their third application all go 
king for a ſtay of proceſs in the Exchequer, wy breth 
he was pleaſed to grant; and gave direction mornin 
lord treaſurer and attorney-general, that no Wi=preſſj; 
ſhould be iſſued out of the Exchequer againſt be ne. 
on theſe accounts, whereby the great damage ois nigh 
of ſome hundreds of Friends was prevented*. of his ſ. 
It was a great conſolation to the members od, the 
On high 
* William Penn's acquaintance at court, where it was d my fa 
rally thought thoſe of the king's religion were moſt favoll\viſiting | 
received, ſubjected him to the undeterved cenſure of Dk him b 
leaſt knew him, as being a papiſt, or at leaſt of holding neſs, th 
reſpondence with the jeſuits at Rome; and this miſtake , 
tion was not entertained by the common people only,! to pan 
gan to get admiſſion into the minds of ſome perſons of Wy repliec 
judgment; and amongſt others his acquaintance John ways m 
ſon (afterwards Archbiſhop of Canterbury) dropped ſo an 41 
reſhons, which were improved to his diladvantage. g 
Penn wrote a letter to him on the ſubject, which introd ZYOUu te 
correſpondence, terminating in Tillotſon's full convictuagiyer, «+ 
his ſulpicion was groundlels. | t depart i 
See William Penn's Life, mit my { 
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Penn's Liſt 


{ol 


days before his death he ſaid to his 
hall go to the Lord, and be gathered to many 
y brethren, who are gone before me.” The 
morning early, his ſaid ſon watching by him, 
xpreſhing his deſire, that he who loved him 
t be near him to his end,“ he anſwered, © the 
is nigh me.” And, as comforted in the pro- 
of his ſon's ſucceeding him, in a life of piety, 
d, © the perfect diſcovery of the day-ſpring 
on high, how great a bleſſing hath it been to 
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ety, at their enſuing annual e fes London, 
ave the company ot many valuable 

been immured in priſon, ſome of them twelve 
teen years and upwards. George Fox, who 
led now moſtly in and about London, being on 
y occaſion watchful over his Friends for good, 
ean epiſtle of caution to them, to beware of 
eſlneſs and lukewarneſs, creeping in through 
berty with which they were now favoured. 

this year David Barclay departed this life, at 
ouſe at Ury in Scotland. In the latter end of 
ember this year, being the ſeventy-ſixth year of 
ge, he was taken ill of a fever, and was alſo 
ted with the gravel, which continued upon him 
yo weeks; during which time he was preſery- 


riends, who 


reſignation and patience under great pain. 
on Robert, 


d my family! The apothecary who attended 
iliting him in the courſe of his employment, 


Mk him by the hand, and ſaid, * thou wilt bear 


tneſs, that in all this exerciſe I have not been 
to pamper the fleſh,” To which the apo- 
y replied, © Sir, I can bear witneſs, that you 


always minded the better and more ſubſtantial 


and I rejoice to ſee the bleſſed end the Lord is 
ng you to.“ His laſt expreſſions were uttered 


wer, “ Praiſes to the Lord. Let now thy 


t depart in peace. Into thy hands, O Father, 
mit my foul, ſpirit and body. Thy will, O 
| Lord, 
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affecting expreſſions to her friends, who came 
fit her on her death- bed. 

he departed in peace the 27th of the 5th month, 
5, about ſixty-three years of age, leaving impreſ- 


in heave 


ave by a 
r rank, 


bett. s of affectionate regard to her — in the 
fe of s of many, to whom ſhe had been helpful by 
y the nan miniſterial, or charitable ſervices. 


W Oman ne 
who follt 
he beſt n 


1687, probably from the — of the prac- 
of the informers and their confederates, the 
appointed commiſſioners to enquire what mo- 


nſure he had been raiſed, or goods ſeized by diſtreſs on 
ninifter, Winters, on proſecutions for recuſancy, and not 
s. came Mgbt to account in the exchequer, and what mo- 
he was dor goods had been received for any matters 
and was ing tO religion ſince September 1677, in any of 
ch. Bein ounties for which they were named. They 
llow-pri to return the names of all who had ſeized 


$ or received money. This ſtruck a terror in- 


thither 01 . 
Wc whole tribe of informers, who are ſaid to 


$1 

yn”. of the moſlly ſhared the booty amongſt themſelves, 
vere out either giving to the king or to the poor the 
ie confim appointed by law ; ſo that, if proſecuted, th 
"nd nh threatened with ruin from this enquiry ; but it 
nd in the vt appear the proteſtant diſſenters were for- 
eniamin e appear againſt them, it bony reported that 
x. 4 ae nces were given by leading perſons, both cler- 
i ny eſieg d laity, that if they would not appear, no ſuch 
ich lh eu ds ſhould be purſued in future. 


t. Shed 


«viſited Nntertined of the Romiſh religion, received 


onal ſtrength and influence by an occurrence 


of Ly happened this year. Louis XIV revoked 
ing T1: ict of Nantz, which had been publiſhed by 
b 1 IV. for the ſecurity of the proteſtants, and 
er ol had been declared irrevocable. They were 
; P 8 lately diſtreſſed by all che rigours of perſecu- 
1vely hop whereby multitudes of them were driven to 


n foreign nations an aſylum from the ſeveri- 
fitted upon them at home, Near fifty thou- 
L Il. I ſand 


e dread and averſion which the people of Eng. 
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{and took refuge in England, and brought ſuch{ 
mal accounts ot the cruel treatment they had unk 
gone, as produced in all the proteſtants the um 
abhorrence of the ſanguinary, cruel and perfidi 
ſpirit of popery. The king's friendly reception; 
protection of the fugitives, and his affecting bi 
to blame the king of France, were ineffettua 
cure his ſubjects of their jealouſy of him, or 
antipathy to his religion, TEE 

The forepart of the ſucceeding year King j. 
publiſhed a declaration for liberty of conſcie 
' ordering that henceforth the execution of qt 


ſirous 
ve a 
d reſp 
rdial c 
ore cl: 
omotir 
which 
abliſhe 
1 ever 
ſent c 
y beg: 


alures 


. laws, concerning eccleſiaſlical affairs, ſhould be maniſt 
2 pended, adenc 
by Though this liberty was only granted by the WWned fr. 
.- himſelf, and the parliament when allembled an of 


call his power in queſtion, as they had don: 
brother's in the like caſe, yet the diſſenters of « 
claſs, wearied out with their ſufferings, being 
| | attentive, perhaps, at this time to any ſiniſler! 
which might give riſe to it, or to the legality d 
than rejoicing at the ſtate of eaſe they found 
ſelves in, prelented addreſſes of thanks to che! 
for his ſaid gracious declaration; and the Qua 
of London, ſeeing that thoſe of other perlual 
had gone up to court with ſuch addreſſes, that Wi: to the 
might not ſeem leſs ſenſible of the relief vr dioce 
they, who had ſuffered more ſeverely than inſtrun 
others, received, thought it alſo expedient to y dec 
upon the king with an addreſs, which met wiWondon, 
favourable reception; but being preſented by i on, tc 
of London only, at the enſuing yearly meeting „of th, 
in that city, conſtituted of repreſentatives iron comp 
ſeveral parts of the nation, a ſecond addrei8gh they 
drawn up in the name and on behalf of the con petitio 
nity at large, deputing, amongſt others, Willy perſo 
Penn to deliver it, who introduced the dei that | 

with a ſuitable ſpeech. er. 
Though che dancers, as well as the * twithſ1 

1 0 


Un the 
king 
conſci. 
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ſirous that the repeal of the penal laws might re- 
ive a parliamentary ſanction, yet the 441 they 
d reſpectively in view, were ſuch as to prevent a 


rht ſuch q 
y had ung 
s the un 


d perfidgWrdial coalition. James's deſign became more and 
eception ſore clearly apparent, to centre .entirely in the 
ting lhyMomoting aud eſtabliſhing of popery in the nation, 
ne ffectuſ which the diſſenters were no leſs averſe than the 


1m, or Habliſed church; and natwithſtanding the eaſe 


| even favours which they enjoyed, under the 


King ent diſpoſition of the king towards them, yet 
f conſciney began clearly to perceive all theſe flattering 
ion of Maſures were ultimately deſigned in favour of the 
hould be maniſts; and tie they placed but little 


hdence in the king's favours, and cautiouſly ab- 
ned from lending their aſſiſtance to meaſures, the 


d by the 
ion of which they did not approve. 


>mbled m 


had done ache 27th of the ſecond month (April) 1688, 
nters of e * publiſhed a ſecond declaration for liberty 
gs, beine conſcience, fuller than the former, exciting 

ſiniſter WW ſubjects to accede to it, and to chuſe ſuch mem- 
legality ol parliament as * do their parts to finiſh 
y found it he had begun, ſigni gen er reſolution to con- 
ks to the He a parliament to meet in November next; with 
d the Qu rder of council annexed, for reading his de- 
ner per{uWetion in all churches and chapels, and direc- 
eſſes, that to the biſhops to diſtribute the ſame through 


e relief wr cioceſes; but the biſhops, unwilling to be 


rely than inſtruments of abridging their own intereſts, 
bedient to declined compliance. Seven of them being 
ch met ondon, and bing together, came to a re- 
nted by EH on, to preſent a humble repreſentation to the 


ly meeting, of the reaſons why they deſired to be excuſed 
tatives ironed complying with this order of council; and 
nd addre!Wsh they waited perſonally upon the king with 
f of the col petition, without communicating the contents 
others, Wi perſon whatever, he reſented it in ſuch a de- 
ed the deli that they were committed priſoners to the 
er. 

s the king, Wtwithſlanding the public temper was warm in 

de 2 favour 


— 


_ 
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favour of the biſhops, yet, the late ſeverities 


ol 
ſome of their order againſt the difſenters, partici; — 
larly the Quakers, occalioning ſome relleclo d his p. 
which came to their ears, they alledged, ** That Med to 
Quakers belied them, and reported, that they d not. 
biſhops) had been the cauſe of the death of ſom clear 
Robert Barclay hearing of this, paid a viſit io Hm, his 
biſhops in the Tower, and in a conference d the i 
them upon the ſubject, gave them undeniable profiMereof, 
of ſome perſons, Who by order of biſhops had be ning th 
detained in priſon until death, ou they had b ref: 
apprized of their danger, by phyſicians who t:; yet 
no Quakers. This was ſo manifeſtly evidenced, ly fx 
the biſhops were not able to contraditt it; yet RM on the 
Barclay told them, that ſince through change conſi 
circumſtances, they themſelves were now u On the 
oppreſſion, it was by no means the intention of WF hitehal 
Quakers to publiſh ſuch incidents, or to give Whncil, t 
king or their adverſaries any ö againſſ i inſt hin 
thereby. And they were accordingly very ca bis ap; 
to refrain from every meaſure that might in Mich he 
reſpect aggravate the caſe of the priſoners, a urity te 
teeming it no time to revive old animoſities, wi ot wh 
the common enemy was ſeeking an advantage. Wl was cle 

In the preſent ſtate of the nation, both the k 
and members of the eſtabliſhed church endeavo 
ing to gain the diſſenters to their ſide, perſecu 
ſubſided, and they enjoyed liberty of conſcit 
without moleſtation. In theſe circumſtances, 
Quakers thought it convenient, at their yearly m 
ing in London, to draw up another addreſs 10 1 

THE 


king, requeſting relief in ſubjects which ſtill 
dered them expoſed to conſiderable detriment, 
This addreſs was well received; but before$ 


time propoſed for holding a parliament arrive, MX 7 1LL 
found it out of his power to redreſs their grievu f Y Ora 
it he were ſo inclined. gland, by 

When King James was declining in power, s and cc 
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verities dium — from his meaſures, reached moſt or 
8, muy | who were ſuppoſed of his party or well-affetted 
reflection his perſon. William Penn continued to be ex- 


. That N 


pled to much undeſerved ob oquy on this account; 


t they d notwithſtanding the explanation of his conduct, 
1 of ſomes clear refutation of ſundry calumnies charged upon 
viſit to m, his open profeſſion of his faith as a proteſtant, 
rence vid the unequivocal proofs he had continually given 
iable pro ereof, and of his ſincerity in adopting and main- 
ps bad be ning the principles of the Quakers, whereby he f 
ey had balls reſtrained from the leaſt intermeddling in any | | 
s who wallet; yet his intimacy with the late king had ſo | 
denced, May fixed jealouſies of him in many minds, as 
yet Ro on the revolution of this government, occaſioned, 
change conſiderable inconvenience tor ſome time aſter, 


On the zoth of December, 1688, walking in 
[hitehall, he was ſent for by the lords of the 


now un 
ntion of 


to give Wuncil, then fitting; and though nothing appeared 
againſl inſt him, yet they obliged him to give lureties 
very car bis appearance the firſt day of the next term; 
night in ich he did, and then was continued on the ſame 


urity to Eaſter Term following, on the laſt 
y of which no cauſe of crimination appearing, 
was cleared in open court, | 


2ners, a 
ities, . 
antage. 
oth the U 
1 endeav0 
perſecu 
f conſcie 
nſtances, 
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- yearly m 

ddrels (0 

ich fill en THE REVOLUTION TO THE ACCESSION OF 

3 GEORGE 1, 

1t before} 

it arrived }ILLIAM and Mary. prince and princeſs of 

ir grie va Orange, being elected king and queen of 
gland, by a convention of the two eſtates of 

in power, s and commons, were crowned at Weſtminſter 
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the 11th of the ſecond month, O. S. (April,) 46% 


The next meaſure in favour of diſſenters was a, 
tended with much better ſucceſs, 1. e. the bringin 
in and paſſing an act, commonly called, the At d 
Toleration, intitled, An att for exempting pr 
teflant ſubjects, diſſenting from the church of Lag 
land, from the penalties of certain laws,“ whi 
paſſed without much oppoſition, | 

The Quakers by this act were legally tolerated; 
their religion, and exempted from the perſecuti 
they had been long ſubjected to, for keeping 
their religious meetings, and declining to take 
oath of allegiance. But they were, and are li 
lubjetted to the power of thoſe called ſpirit 
courts, in proſecutions for tithes, | 

They were as yet. alſo liable to many incom 
niencies, by reaſon of their ſcruple to take an on 
but the legiſlature, ſometime after, upon their pa 
tion, was pleaſed to yield them relief in that matt 

This yeer died Alexander Parker, He was be 
on the borders of Yorkſhire, near Bolton, in L 
calhire; was well educated, and early convinced 
the principles of the Quakers, and became an et 
nent miniſter in that ſociety, He accompani 
George Fox in his journey to London, when 
was {cnt up by Colonel Hacker to Oliver Cr 
well; tarried with him in and about London, a 
travelled with him through ſundry counties; 4 
did afterwards from time to time in divers j0 
neys in different parts of England, Scotland, i 
Holland, in 1684. He travelled allo many jo 
neys by himſelf in the exerciſe of his golpel 
bours, being one in the number of the worthie 
this age, who were given up to the promoun! 

ure religion, as the principal purpole of f 
3 In 1664, ſoon after the att for baniſh 
was put in force, on the 17th of the ond, mol 
O. S. (July) two juſtices, with conſta * 
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diers, came to the meeting at Mile-end-green, 
d placed a guard at each gate: after ſome time 
exander Parker ſtood up to ſpeak, beginning 
th theſe words, ©* In the name of the Lord ;” upon 


1.) 46% 
s was Ul 
bringing 


he _ cu one of the juſtices ruſhed into the meeting, 
* wo fanely crying out,“ In the name of the devil, 
15 * ick that fellow down; which was preſently 
, * 


ne. All the men then preſent (being thirty-two) 
re ſent to Newgate for three months, for the firſt 
ence upon the act for baniſhment. He was im- 
ſoned twice afterwards, and for preaching in 
acechurch-ſtreet, he was fined 20l. In 1669 he 
rried Prudence Wager, of Stepney, widow, and 
led in London: he was very ſerviceable in ſo— 
tations to government, for the relief of friends 
er ſufferings. He wrote ſeveral treatiſes and 
ties to his friends; and concluded a life ſpent 
zoneſt endeavours to do good, in much peace, 
8th of firſt month, 1688 9. 

Villiam Penn, notwith{landing his public diſ— 
Iming of diſloyal principles; by the defence he 
made before the council; and that nothing 
inal had been laid to his charge; yet his ſup- 
d intimacy at the court of King James brought 
under ſuſpicion of being diſaffected to the 
ent government; and he was again brought be- 
the privy council, upon an accuſation of 
ing a correſpondence with the late king. Upon 
r requiring ſureties for his appearance, he ap- 
ed to King William himſelt, who after a con- 
nce of near two hours, inclined to acquit him; 
to pleaſe ſome of the council, he was held 
n bail, and in Trinity Term, 1690, the ſame 
, diſcharged, 
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n_— the campaign in Ireland had not been attended 
" i much ſucceſs, King William determined to 
Ile 1 mand the army there in perſon, which ſug- 


d to ſome of the diſcontenied party a favour- 
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able opportunity, during his abſence, to ſom le ha 
conſpiracy in —— of the abdicated mon coun 
This conſpiracy, originally formed in Scotland, Manger 
diſcovered about the time of the king's depai mies, 
for Ireland, upon which a proclamation was ii accu 
out by the queen, for ſeizing not only thoſe im the p 
diately engaged therein, but ſuch alſo as lay ut giv 
ſuſpicion of being zealous partizans of the late li ¶ prejuc 
and amongſt others William Penn; who, he pre 
divers hoes and others, to the number of eighte{Wheot to 
were charged with adhering to the kingdom's ding! 
mies; but proof failing reſpecting him, he rs b 
again cleared by the Court of King's Bench. ting; 
Being now at liberty, he propoſed to make ¶ public 
other voyage to Pennſylvania, and publiſhed Mis cor 
poſals in print for a ſecond ſettlement there; Ny mee 
was prevented by a freſh accuſation of being Hiis exc 
cerned in another plot “. ' WJ anothe 
This accuſation being backed by the oath of —_ 
William Fuller +, a warrant was thereupon gr ere alſ; 
for the apprehenſion of Wiiliam Penn, . Aſn 
| Wcpiſtle 
under: 
King Willi . he C Cs at the Hi tiſed 17 
ing William going over to the Congrets at the ny 
as ſoon as his intentions were known, ſome of the diff. A 1 
party, reiolved to take advantage of the opportunity, viMerſtand 
his abſence would afford them, to form a new conipilWn the 
againſt the government; and in order to accompliſh then ers. 
ſign, Lord Preſton and one Aſhton were fixed upon to gol. | , 
to Fi ance, to concert with King James the meatures aud ay <4umr 
ditions, upon which they were to proceed : but by intelligWciples : 
given to the Marquis of Carmarthen, they were both taklhat peo 
the hold of the veſſel, which they had engaged to take the rally A 
France, together with the packet of letters and papers le Bl, 
were carrying over, Aſhton was executed: but Preſto ee 
ſave his own life, informed againſt ſeveral of the nobility, . 
had been molt active in forwarding the revolution, as wiiWibels, on 
againtt many of the partiſans of the late king, giving Wg, &c.“ 
Penn's name among others. ny and wi 


+ In the year 1702 this Fuller was proſecuted in the Kylillory, to 
Bench, and convicted as an impoſtor ; and for publiſhing t one thou 
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„to ſom Ile had hitherto defended himſelf before the king 
2d mona council : but perceiving his ſafety to be greatly 
cotland, Mangered, having, undeſervedly, many powerful 
g's depami mies, the tide ot public rumour making againſt 
n was iſo accuſed, he thought it more adviſable to retire 
thoſe inf the preſent, till more favourable cireumſtances 
as lay ut give him an opportunity of being heard with- 
the late kiſs prejudice, in vindication of his innocence, than 
who, be prelent circumſtances hazard the ſacrificing 
* of eig reo to the oaths of a profligate miſcreant; he ac- 
ngdom's Wdingly appeared little in public for two or three 
nim, he rs Dorin this receſs, C employed himſelf in 
ench. ting; and firſt, Jeſt his friends might be induced 
to make Wſpublic report, to entertain any ſuſpicious ſenti- 
abliſhed Mis concerning him, he ſent an epiſtle to their 
it there; Wiſrly meeting in London. 
}f being Wis excellent preface to Robert Barclay's works, 
. another to thoſe of John Burnyeat, both printed 
> oath of oy year (1690) were farther fruits of his retirement; 
upon graiffWere alſo, 
d A ſmall treatiſe, entitled, Juſt Meaſures, in 
Wepiſtle of peace and love, to ſuch profeſſors as 
under any diſſatis faction about the preſent order 
J at the Hu tiſed in the church of Chriſt.” 
* the diff.. A Key opening the way to every common 
ortunity, vierſtanding, how to diſcern the difference be- 
new conſſiggen the — 5 profeſſed by the people called 
ues akers, and the perverſions, miſrepreſentations, 
by eu oy calumnies of their adverſaries, both upon their 


t by intellig{Wciples and practices; wherein ſeveral doctrines 
ne both that people are ſet in a clear light:“ a book fo 
2, ** „ah accepted, chat it has been reprinted even 
bon Pita e fifteenth edition. 


ne nobility, : 
tion, as wiiWibels, one entitled, © Original letters of the late King 
giving Wi, &c.“ another, “ Twenty-ſix depoſitions of perſons of 
| ty and worth. Was ſentenced to ſtand three times in 
ed in the KW'!lory, to be ſent to the houſe of correction, and to pay a 
r publiſhing! one n e Geography, p. 241. R 
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In 1693, through the mediation of his frienſhried or 
Lord Ranelagh, Lord Somers, Sir John J had v 
chard, or ſome of them, he was admitted to ap Gracec 
before the privy council, where he pleaded hu firſt d. 
nocency, ſo as to obtain his releaſe, and met Hach wi 
no further trouble on the like account. prayer, 
After a ſhort ſickneſs, Robert Barclay dielWlincy's, 
his houſe at Ury, in Scotland, the gd day of eling-h 
eighth month, 1690. he tc 
His character as an author is given already: Mis hear 
man and a chriſtian, three of his intimate tri am gl. 
who were well acquainted with his merit, Wil.” 2 
Penn, Patrick Livingſtone and Andrew Jagen upc 
have in ſubſtance deſcribed his character in iffough w 
works *. in; anc 
His writings were moſtly of the polemical d to tal 
As he lived at a time when great pains were ment a 
to vilify the ſociety of which he was a member le ſury 
found it his concern to vindicate his proteſſion s, being 
the miſrepreſentations of its antagoniſts, whidceeding 
is generally allowed to have done in a maſterly ¶brechre 
ner, in a variety of tracts t. | h of th 
George Fox, grown too infirm to bear travelr of his 

in conſequence of the multiplied hardſhips he lis fun 
endured, in long and afflicting impriſonmen rt, on t 
by other means, ſpent his latter years in Lat wm c 
affect 


and its neighbourhood, as the place where he 
be moſt eſſentially and univerſally ſerviceable ily reme 
friends, particularly thoſe under ſuffering tor Wng his | 
religious teſtimony. e was 

The laſt epiſtle he wrote, was to friends narkably 
land, wich whom he deeply ſympathized und have fi 


great hardſhips, dangers, and diſtreſſing ſullWlity of 
they were afflicted with, by the war at tha Williar 
; wing h1 

* See Gough's Hiſtory, vol. iii. p. 246, &c. iſhed | 

+ The titles of which are given in Gough's Hiſto ge defc 
ill. p. 249, &c. | wed wi 


C 
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cerner of other men's ſpirits, and very much 


maſter of his own. And though the fide of þ 


underſtanding, which lay next to the world, x 


eſpecially the expreſſion of it, might ſound u 


couth and unfaſhionable to nice ears, his matter 


nevertheleſs very profound, and would not ol 


bear to be often conſidered, but the more it was 
the more weighty and inſtruftive it appeared, 


as abruptly and brokenly as ſometimes his ſentenc 


would fall from him about divine things, it is y 


known they were often as texts to many fairer d 


clarations, And indeed it ſhewed beyond cont 
dition, that God ſent him, in that no art or p 
had any ſhare in the matter or manner of hisn 


niſtry ; and that ſo many great, excellent, and n 


ceſſary truths, as he came forth to preach to n 
kind, had therefore nothing of man's wit or wiſd 
to recommend them. So that as to man he wa 
original, being no man's copy.” 

Thomas Salthouſe, who lived in Judge Fell's| 


mily at the time when George Fox went to Swar 


more, and was convinced by his miniſtry, died u 
ear. 

: In 1654, he travelled to London, in the work 
the miniſtry, from whence, in company with Mi 
Halhead, he went to Briſtol ; and thence weſty 
towards Exeter; but numbers being diſcontented 
this time with Oliver Cromwell's uſurpation, 

couraged the party, called Cavaliers, to attempt 
inſurrection in the weſt, which was ſoon quaſhe 
and guards being placed in theſe parts, to take 

ſuch as were ſuſpetted to be aſſiſtant therein, wit 
theſe Friends reached Honiton, they were taken | 
and brought before Colonel Copleſton, high ſhe 
of the county, on ſuſpicion of being concerned 
the inſurrettion; and though upon examining the 
he owned he believed h em clear, he impriſon 


them, and ſent them away witha pals, as 
gran 
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ts, which is already related, together with their 
eeding impriſonment by the procurement of 
orge Brooks. After their releaſe, they went to 
r habitations, in the north; but Thomas Salt- 
ſe, in 1656, travelling again in the work of the 
iſtry, returned into the weſtern counties, and 
tinued ſome time in that quarter, in the exerciſe 
is gift, in the courſe whereof he was taken from 
eeting at Thomas Budd's, at Martock in Somer- 
ire, and committed by Robert Hunt and John 
y to Ivelcheſter jail, as a dangerous, wandering, 
idle perſon, till the quarter ſeſſions, where the 
ces tendered him the oath of abjuration; for his 
ſal whereof, they fined him zl. and remanded 
to priſon til] he ſhould pay it, where he con- 
riſoner about a year. 
is releaſe he proſecuted his travels for pro- 
ng righteouſneſs in different parts of the nation; 
in 1660 returned again into the weſt, and was 
impriſoned at Ivelcheſter, in the eleventh 
th that year, together with his companion John 
fe, and many others: at the enſuing aſſizes at 
d, the greateſt part of their fellow priſoners 
releaſed, but theſe two and a few more, were 
ned till the enſuing ſeſſions; at which the reſt 
diſcharged ; but the court required ſureties 
omas Salthouſe and John Scaife, for their go- 
ome, the former into Lancaſhire and the latter 
Weſtmoreland, and for their coming no more 
Somerſeiſhire for three years; terms which 
could not comply with ; wherefore Thomas 
ouſe was ſent back to priſon, and John Scai fe 
e houſe of correction as a vagabond. They 
detained to the latter end of the third month, 
then enlarged upon the king's proclamation, 
as again taken up with Thomas Lower, on 
nt of an inſurrection in the month of October 
une year; but after a long examination and a 
detention 
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detention of three days, being found innocent, (\Wrkably 


were diſcharged. ich pre 
After a conſiderable portion of his life ſpen ers, as 
tween travelling and labouring for the promotioſ ers exc 
truth, and ſuffering for his teſtimony thereto, Friends 
married in Cornwall. and ſettled at Auſtel, in Wngs thz 
county. Yet continued in frequent viſits to WF! ſuffer 
ferent parts, in the exerciſe of his miniſtry ; W the un; 
although he eſcaped impriſonment for ſome iWrts; or 
after this, he did not eſcape out of the reach oftenant + 
informers, when they were ſet to work; for, uch expo 
twelfth month, 1681, was the funeral of Bei eit) of 
Growden, a man well beloved of his neighbqWEn in I: 
many of whom attending thereat, Thomas be rava 
houle addreſſed them in a brief exhortation ſuii ed upon 
to the occaſion. Yet upon the oath of two in ed to ne 
ers, who were there watching for their prey, ſe confide 
preſent were convicted unheard, and fined i recomr 
conventicle, by three juſtices, Sir Joſeph Te made | 
ham, Joſeph Sawle, and William Mohun, ama conſe 
whom Thomas Salthouſe was fined 20l. for pH ernment 
ing: for which, ſhortly after, goods were tab enters d. 
of his ſhop to the value of 29l. gs. 9d. He private 
again committed to Launceſton jail, and with ſeg" vrethr 
others for declining to take an oath, was brouWF''ngs, bo 
the aſſizes in the ſixth month, 168g, where the were f 
was again tendered them, in open court, andt ſelves, : 
conviction of refuſing it, ſentence of prem ie meeti 
was paſſed upon them, under which they Hees, wit 
Y detained in priſon near three years, till they in bear. 
diſcharged by King James's general pardon. ung to w 
After his releaſe from this laſt impri ſonmei ¶conſcie 
continued his viſits to his friends, till a perio ile ſome 
put io his labours and ſufferings, by his remoſ red their 
of this life, which happened in the twelfth mp Princip 
1690, at his houſe in Cornwall, about the 60 ie aſſenib 
of his age, mongſt t 
He was a man of a good natural - capacity{Wcuer in 


adorned with an excellent gift in the miniſij 
ma 
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rkably affable and pleaſant in his converſation, 
ich procured him the reſpectful regard of many 
ers, as well as Friends. He wrote ſome tracts and 
ers excellent epiſties to Friends. 


ocent, f 


fe ſpent 


Omotion 


thereto Friends in Ireland ſtill appear leſs liable to ſuf- 
tel, in gs than their brethren in England, their prin- 
vifits to al ſufferings being for the non-payment of tithes, 
niſtry ; he unreaſonable coſts of recovery in the biſhop's 
r ſome Mis; on which occaſion they petitioned the lord 
reach o tenant and council: but this people being as yet 
- for, uch expoſed to great ſufferings in England, by the 
of Benji city of the informers and otherwiſe, their bre- 
neigten 12 Ireland underſtanding that many had been 
homas be ravages of theſe informers, and penalties in- 
ation ul ed upon them for their religious teſtimonies, re- 
two ini ed to neceſſitous circumſtances, took their caſe 
prey, e conſideration at their national meeting this year, 
- fined recommended a collection towards their relief, 
ſeph Tuff made by Friends in the ſeveral provinces, 
hun, and" conſequence of the prohibition iſſued by the 
|. for preſWernment of Ireland laſt year but one, the other 
ere tab nters deſerted their meeting-houſes, and met 
od. . privately : but the Quakers in this nation, like 
d with WF brethren in England, continued their public 
vas brouMF''ngs, both tor worſhip and diſcipline ; wherein 
here te vere favoured with the increaſe of peace in 
urt, and WW'iclves, and near unity one with another. Their 
of prem ie meetings were crowded by numbers of other 
ch they eiies, with many of whom their innocent forti- 


, in bearing their teſtimony to the propriety of 


ill they | 
ung to worſhip, ones to the perſuaſion of 


zardon. 


priſonme r conſciences, had gained them a good roport. 
l a perio le ſome other diſſenters, who met in private, 
is removed their minds to be filled with prejudice againſt 
welfth mn principally becauſe they would not deſert their 


lie aſſemblies, as themſelves had done. 

mongſt the reſt, James Barry, an independent 

cher in Dublin, publiſhed many calumnies 
againſt 


it the 60li 


capaciij 


ec mini {! 1 
| mat 
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2gainſt this people, upon hearing thereof, ſome broteſt 
them applied to him, to give them a public meeti ng the 
in order to make good his charges, or furniſh th Fand 
with an opportunity of clearing themſelves ; bu es, fc 
made many excuſes, would not give them a Mons 
ing, and, notwiitſtanding, continued his rail very ſu 
againſt them; by which conduct, inſtead of gain and 
his ends, he preached away _ of his own he umber 
who, like the Bereans, came to Friends meeting i 
ſatis'y themſelves whether theſe reflections were litary 
orno; and by the miniſtry of JohnBurnyeat and oi this x 
their prejudices were removed; 1 were conving he na 
and became ſerviceable members of the ſociety. hence 
At this time the government having made cHHiſarme. 
of ſome Friends to ſerve olhces in corporations ¶ or che 
to att as magiltrates, and ſome few having acce party © 
thereof, though it was not of their own ſeekin | many 
paper of tender advice was drawn up by order of abon 
neral meeting, to thoſe Friends who had thus engine ne; 
William Edmundſon, ſome time after his rel. in thei 
from America, renewed his travels in various pape the he 
this nation. In his progreſs, his ſpirit was de oft thei 
affected with an humbling ſenſe of great trial... 
proaching ; under the impreſſions whereof he pla they v 
warned Friends and others, in many public meei;c. 
and adviſed his Friends particularly to contratt i 11 they } 
concerns in the world, that they might be pre life.“ 
to receive the Loru in his judgments, and to m Edm 
him for ſuccour, that they might find refuge ul... of tl 
protection. N er proces 
Soon after, the times began to look threaten; Willa. 
the proteſtants of his nation, in a much greate! Man) 
gree than in England. The Earl of Clarendod vgs and d 
though the King's brother- in- law, had been tener theſe 
from the ſtation of lord lieutenant, to make way ¶ morni ng 
Earl of Tyrconnel, who ſeemed determined opal inhab 
ble the proteſtant ſubjetts, and deſtroy their ini iolent tre: 


power, and property; ſo that the leading men Aaſſacre. 
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f. ſome proteſtants, and many others of all ranks, recol- 
ic meeti ng the cruelties of the Iriſh in the maſſacre of 4 
rniſn , and dreading the repetition of the former bar- { 
es; butlWies, fled to England for ſafety, leaving their | q 
em a he eſſions open to the invaſion of their enemies. | 
his rally very ſucceeding ſeaſon preſented a ſucceſſion of 1 


| of ben rs and injuries to the proteſtants, and increaſed 

Wn neagggumber of refugees. Tyrconnel proceeded with if 
meeting nce in eſtabliſhing the civil government (as well 4 
ns were 8ilitary power) in the hands of the Romaniſts, 13 
it and oa. (his partiality of the government in their fa— 0 


e COnVIn the natives of the lower claſſes aſſumed a ſpirit 
ſociety. Wſolence and abuſe, to the increaſing the terror of 
made coli f3rmed proteſtants, who ſaw no ſafety but in 
orations, ls or the ſhelter of fortreſſes. 


ing acc party of Sir Maurice Euſtace's troopers com- 
n ſeekinW1 many violent abuſes upon ſeveral proteſtants 
order old about Mountmelick. Some of them came 
hus eng iam Edmundſon's houſe, and made him a 
er his 10S; in their injurious treatment, taking him by the 
rious par the head, and dragging him about the yard 


t was del of} their horſes feet, without the laſt provoca- 


eat trial Wl (\me with clubs, and others with piſtols cocked, 1 
eof he piii they would kill him; upon hearing which, 1 
blic meeißzife was ſo terrified, that ſhe deſired them, “to 14 
contratl 1] they had, ſo that they would ſpare her huſ- ; 
t be pre life.” Report went to Mountmelick that | | 
and to m Edmundſon was killed, which made the in- | 


refuge nis of that town conclude that a general maſ- 1 | 
of proteſtants was determined upon, being per- 
d William Edmundſon would give them no oc- 
Many proteltants fled in conſternation to 1 
dps and woods, to conceal themſelves, 

ter theſe troopers were gone off, William went 
morning to Mountmelick, to confer with the 
pal inhabitants, who ſeemed of the opinion, that 
iolent treatment of proteſtants was a forerunner 
alſacre, William was of a different ſentiment, 


apprehending 


threaten! 
ch grealcl 
Clarendo0 
been rem 
ike way fo 
mined to 
their inte 
ng men 


apprehending it was rather with deſign to alarm. i 
Engliſh are, to induce them to flee to Engla | applie: 
that they might get the country and all their ſubſa rincipal 
to themſelves, than any intention of a maſlacre, ſive ap 
adviſed them to take full examinations of the abul _ f 
and petition government; and thereby they m d diſpl 
probably make ſome diſcovery of their intention 8 
His propoſal being approved, he was defired to un Wh 
take the journey, as none elſe durſt. Perceivi e. 
might be conducive to the general ſecurity oft e Nuge 
neighbourhood, and for the good of his COuntryn ing, as 
he requeſted two of the town{men to accompany} eing ex 
who allented, and next day taking their journe being a 
an unuſual road, for fear of being way-laid, the him, 
rived ſafely in Dublin. ; : „ie offic: 
William Edmundſon having an intereſt with N 
Chief Juſtice Nugent, by his interference proc 1 
an audience of Tyrconnel, who appeared on and | 
his complaint with reluttance, and gave him| red the 
encouragement to expett redreſs from him, rards, a 
diſcouraged by his reception here, he reſolve rs, and 
proſecute the matter to the utmoſt ; and wil #4 | 
companions (whoſe complaints Tyrconnel wor. Willia 
even hear) waited upon Colonel Ruſſel, wh ed, app 
colonel of the regiment to which theſe troope amen 
longed. and gave him a relation of the abuſes thor 5 
committed, and the general conſlernation of e; 3 
gliſh inhabitants. He, who was a proteſtant, ie the pro 
alarmed at the report, and expreſſed his apprehel in the pc 
that “if ſuch proccedings met not with exen ſeverel) 
puniſhment, it was time for every man to! Nena 
himſelf;“ but he would go to the duke, and e bands 
ſtrate againſt the iniquity of ſuch proceeding ements; 
They applied next to Lord Granard, the | 3; the p 
nant general, who upon hearing their accougy: | 8 
great diſſatis faction remarked, that“ he was an 4 & 
and no general ;” and determined alſo to remoſ . abſer 


Colonel Ruſſel ſoon after went over to England, 1 3 
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Lord Lieutenant, Tyrconnel, upon the ſubjett. 
applied alſo io Lord Mountjoy, and others of 
rincipal men among the proteſtants. By theſe 
ſive applications, the rumour of their proceed- 
ſpread ; and Tyrconnel, ſending for William, 
d diſpleaſed, and ſaid, “ they had made a great 

in the city, and wanted to know if they had 
ſes ready; to which William replied in the 
ative, They were then referred to Lord Chief 

e Nugent, before whom they appeared next 
ing, as did alſo M. Euſtace and the troopers, 

eing examined, all denied the fact. William 
being aſked, if he knew any of them that had 

him, challenged one, who confeſſed; and 
he officer, who headed the party, was ordered 
cover the reſt, which he did; upon this they 
diſarmed, and ſent to Maryborough jail.— 
am and his companions, apprehending they had 
red their real intention, returned home.— 
yards, at their requeſt, William forgave the 
rs, and procured their horſes and arms to be 
ed. 

t William Edmundſon's conjecture was well- 

ed, appeared manifeſt by the proceedings of 
rliament, which was afterwards ſummoned by 

ames to meet in Dublin. One of their firſt 
es was to repeal the att of ſettlement, by 
the proteſtants of the kingdom had been ſe— 
in the polleſſion of their eſtates; and the bill 
ſeverely framed, that no regard was paid to 

rotellant owners, as had purchaled eſtates for 
le conſiderations ; no allowance was made for 
ements, nor any proviſion for proteſtant 
$; the poſſeſſor or tenants were not even 
to remove their ſtock and corn. They alſo 
an ast of attainder againſt all the proteſtants 
ere abſent from the kingdom, and againſt all 
ho ſhould retire to any part of the three 

kingdoms, 
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kingdoms, which did not own the authority of | 
James. By theſe two acts they had gained they 
in view, by ſtripping the proteſtants preſent an 
ſent of all their property, and taking it into their 
poſſeſſion, if they could have retained power u 
cure it. 

King James deſerting England, retired to Fr 
where he was hoſpitably received by Lewis 
who aſſiſted him with ſome forces and a confide 
number of officers; arms for the uſe of his 
merous adherents in Ireland; a large ſum of n 
a fleet and tranſport ſhips to land them there, 
was effected in the firſt month of 1689; and in 
ſequence thereof, Ireland became the theatre of; 
thieatening the ruin of all the Engliſh protel 
and increaled the number of refugees into En 
or into garriſons. The Quakers generally kept 
habitation; and kept up their religious meet 
placing their confidence in divine protection 
rounded, as they were, with ge on evely | 
For they were not only expoſed to the depreda 
of ſoldiers, but to the more ſavage devallatio 
armed banditti, under no reſtraint, termed Tori 
Rappareces, who infeſted every quarter of the ni 

Notwithſtanding the danger of travelling 
nation thus circumſtanced, yet ſuch was the 


Friends at this time for the diſcharge of their rel 


duties, and ſuch their confidence in the protetii 
Providence, that all the impending _—_—— coul 
prevent them from reſorting, from different pa 
the kingdom, to the national meeting in Dub. 
the third month this year, even at the hazard o 
lives. 

The principal buſineſs, which engaged the 
berations of the preſent and ſucceeding ni 
meeting, was the diſtreſſed condition of thell 
thren, and the ordering of convenient ſuppliesp! 
tioned to their neceſſities. They received ac 
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e ſufferings of Friends by robberies of ſoldiers 
others, and the loſles ſuſtained by Friends of 
province of Leinfler appeared to be above gool. 
eupon Friends made application to King James, 
received them kindly, and promiſed that they 
d be protected. | 

t the ſucceeding half year's meeting, in the gth 
th, it appeared, that the loſſes of Friends being 
ncreaſed, thole of Leinſter and Munſter amount- 


rit of 
1e the N 
[ent and 
ito their 
power 


ed to Fr; 
Lewis! 


conſide 


2 of his above 700ol. No account appears in my au- 
m of mo from Ulſter, which I apprehend, being now the 
there, Hof war, muſt have been the moſt conſiderable, 
; and in What Friends, as well as other inhabitants, were 
eatre fi uch alarmed to find leiſure to keep regular ac- 
h proteſ is of their ſufferings, though many of them were 
into EH of all their ſubſtance“. 

ally kepi er King James's arrival in Dublin, and eſtab- 
ous mee a more orderly government, the proteſtants 
rot ettion, me better ſettled in their minds, and their fears 
1 every Winaſlacre began to die away; but they were ſtill 
e depredaiWWed to great devaſtation. 


le vallatioMing James was at the head of a conſiderable army, 


ned Toriolleſſed of the whole power of the nation for 
r of the months, before any forces arrived from Eng- 
cavelling o give them oppoſition. 

was the che ſtorm of war gathered, the calamities of the 


f their rel 
le protect 
_— CO 


ifferent pa 


g in Dub 
hazarddl 


able inhabitants, in which number are compriſ- 
2 Quakers, increaſed, 


length an army from England arrived, under 
dmmand of Duke Schomberg ; but the ill- ſuc- 


t Cavan (a place that lay open to both armies and to the 
of the rapparees) ſeveral Friends kept their habitations, ' 


their uſual meetings; and though lometimes, in ſkir- 
igaged 1 between the two armies, many 4 their lives were 
zeding m fully preſerved ; but of their ſubſtance they were ſpoiled 
n of then 4 ripped, and at laſt commanded by the chief officer 
ſuppliesP" Irin army to quit their habitations, and their houſes 


ceſs 
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ituationM'-! om rapacity or violence. In this extremity 


Willa alc were forced to go out of the way, and his 
tempt ü was earneſt in her ſolicitations for him to go 
the lun alſo, leſt he ſhould fall a ſacrifice, being willing 
delay, Wcniure her own life to ſave his; but he had not 


h had a 
e Boyne 
the E 
ttacked 


dom to leave his habitation, although now ſtay- 
there at the riſk of his life. The ſtraggling 
ies of King James's Iriſh army, and bands of 
ers, gave the full ſwing to their vindictive tem- 
and avaricious rapine ; whilſt the remaining 


utle, Peſtants had only to ſubmit in filent ſorrow ; for 
rd, and Ws a conſiderable time before any of the Engliſh 
1 no o cave into this quarter, and when they came, 
y the not very active in their protection. 


this emergency William Edmundſon applied 


vil gon 
e principal perſons among the Iriſh, in their 


eaſures 


LimeriWbourhood, who ſtaid at home, deſiring them to 
g Wil ect that they and (che proteſtants) had lived to- 
narchy or as peaceable neighbours, and wiſhed they 
eleſs in do ſo ſtill. Though at preſent the Engliſh in 


eighbourhood lay expoſed to the ſpoil of their 
trymen, yet they might eaſily foreſee it would 
be like to come to their turn to be obnoxious: 
mlar ſufferings; for the Engliſh army being 
us in the field, would ſoon advance, and pro- 
revenge the wrongs of their countrymen upon 

He therefore propoſed to them a mutual in- 


* parts 
their bd 


n, were 
n this w. 
rhbours! 


took II 


was full, enge of good offices towards each other with 
rapine, Wc ipettive parties; that they ſhould exert their 
but alte ours to prevail upon their countrymen to de- 


ih army em robbing the Engliſh of the little they had 
ated by end that when the Engliſh army advanced, the 
uelty; Mh proteſtants ſhould uſe their influence and in- 
ig molt, wich them in their favour, This propoſab 
ake ſan6iWſcemed gladly to accept, and promiſed with 


"rivate (Wi oaths firmly to adhere to it on their parts.— 
is now o leir Ran and oaths appear to have been 
otect the cloak of deceit ; no check was given to the 

hin nocturnal 
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nocturnal depredations of the rapparees, ſcarce if *'** 
night palling but ſome of the Engliſh * os 
were robbed and wounded ; and when Wing e 


hen t 


Edmundſon reminded them of the obligation of into 


ſacred promiſe, a plea of ignorance was all the ſa 


s iner 
faction he got. 8 Far 
The moit conſiderable family of the Iriſh in en 
neighbourhood was thoſe of the name of Dunn, 73" 
had they acted ſincerely, might, it is thought, la k 
revented much miſchief ; but there ſeemed rel + = 
to ſuſpe& they encouraged it underhand, and ſh; EL 
in the ſpoil. wr”, Tl liam, ſoon after his en. bi 
into Dublin, publiſhed a proclamation of pardyWF.. a 
all the common people, who had ſerved again{th in ei 
and declared that the Iriſh and others, who would A 1 
peaceably at home, ſhould not be moleſted; ii > N 
withſtanding which, as parties of the Scots and "ley 
gliſh advanced, they did retaliate upon them. . 
captains, with a 4 of near three hundred foi. er 
came into the neighbourhood of Mountmelick, a; 
off abundance of cattle, and took ſome priſon A hi 
amongſt whom was William Dunn and two . A 
ſons, one of whom they had ſtripped, in order tol Sy 
him, under ſuſpicion of his being a rapparee. of tha x 
this reverſe of circumſtances, the Dunns ſent wills | 1 
expedition to William Edmund ſon, to requeſt! A 4 - 3 
ter poſition; who immediately mounted his horle Pein 
overtook the party, reaſoned with the office, i ot * 
revai led upon them to relinquiſh the prey, "MF /; RR 
Idiers could be brought to conſent, Thele Mae IE 
reatly enraged, and ready to put all the Iriſh , quarte! 
| Reed, yet William, at the hazard of his lik © | of 
venturing amongſt them, while exaſperated a they ha 
thoughts of loſing their booty, ſo patiently rei bers wh 
the matter, as, with the captain's aſſiſtance, to pill... fiance! 
upon them to give up the greateſt part of their ¶hoſe he 
He alſo obtained the releaſe of Dunn and bi Hd with tt 


with all their cattle, 01. II. 
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was not on this occaſion only, but as often as 
ency required, that he was ready io interpule 


193 


ood offices in favour of his Iriſh neighbours. 


hen the campaign was over, the Engliſh army 


into winter quarters; but the number of rap- 


5 increaſed greatly; tor Lauzun, the Fre 
|, went back to France with the aaniliaries of 
nation, and Tyrconnel with him, to ſolicit freſh 
So that their king, their general, and their go- 
or, having left the Iriſh army under little * 
government, they alſo formed themielves into 
ate parties of free-booters or rapparees, and 
tand plundered the country without mercy.— 
Engliſh army in the mean time enjoying their 
in their quarters, and not entirely def! {ting from 
ating the rapine of the enemy , gave little pro 
of to = ag wax proteſtants, who were 00 
os ully haraſled, terrified, and abuſed, than 
e hal f- year's national meeting, at Dubli 
as uſual in the th month Der this 
to which Friends from ſundry quarters of the 
dn reſorted, amidſt ſurrounding perils, they were 
mmonly refreſhed together, under an humblin 
of thank fulneſs to that divine power which had 
ouſly preſerved their lives through ſo man 
ers, and given them this renewed eee 
Joicing in ſeeing one another's faces again 4 
y, of ſtrengthening the bonds of goſpel fellow- 
of enquiring into and receiving intelligence of 
ate and neceſſities of their brethren in the dit 
It quarters of the nation, and railing ſupplies 10 | 
_ of their ability; but through the repeated 
my _ ſuſtained by continual depredations 
= who had been in affluent or comfortable 
* —— were reduced to penury themſelves. 
1 " ear reſided in Dublin and other places, gar- 
WY 7 theEngliſh, eſcaped better; and it appears 
a K probable 
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robable they were in a capacity to ſpare ſome of i 
Fabltance for the relief of = (offerers, and with _ 
people the extenſion of relief to their friend I: b 
others, 1 accompanied the capacity to doj 

As early as the half. year's meeting in gth mg 
laſt year, the meeting for ſufferings in London, 
commenced a correſpondence to enquire into: 
Nate, and offer them aſſiſlance, as occaſion migh 
quire, The ſaid half. year's meeting, in reply, WM. from 
knowledged their tender care, but at that time periſhi 
clined the acceptance of their friendly offer; faith 
vera] provinces being as yet, notwithſtanding i. fall. 
great loſſes, in a condition to adminiſter the necel f 
relief; but through the continued loſs of their! 
ſtance, and general impoveriſhment of the men 
of this ſociety, they found themſelves under the 
ceſſity of accepting the benevolence of their bret 
in England; they drew firſt for 6001. and aften 
Friends of England remitted 150l. for the reli 
Friends of Ulfler; and 1o60l. more was ſent 


il and 
ngers { 
a plac 
at his 1 
tteſtan; 


y with 
Df this 
day o 
urn, he 
buntme, 
ans to ſ 
at dam 


ore ile wo 
London, which in 1692 was diſtributed pig 33 
tionably to each province. A letter was then parees r 


to Friends of London, 3 their bro hereb 
kindneſs, and deſiring them to ſtop any furtbe l lite 
mittances, hoping upon the reſettlement on was 
nation in peace, to be able amongſt themſelve nundſor 
contribute ſufficiently to the future neceſſitate ba. 
Friends in their nation. So univerſal was the: volle 
ſection ſubſiſiing between the members of thi - heard 
ciety, that even 1 Friends of Barbadoes 100 breral 
remitted for the relief of their brethren in Irela greatly 
By means of theſe aids, and the protection ov orde 
vidence, the Friends in Ireland were moſtly ene #1 { tc 
to weather out the ſtorm, which ſeemed nov 8W::c.ant 
height. William Edmundſon, during his attend William 
on the half-year's meeting, received intelligent or loſe 
the rapparees had carried off about twenty any "eo 
cows, but that none of his family bad received er, nor 
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anſwered the lieutenant, * that he would hang tha 
man, that ſhould ſtir out of the garriſon.” ke ma 
The rapparees having ſet fire tothe houſe, Willian met b 
capitulated upon terms, to which they agreed. Bu thoug 
he ſurrendered to men, inſenſible to every obligatioſervic. 
of conſcience. They firſt fell to pillaging whateve not re 
the fire had ſpared. They left his wife without ſub his pre 
ſiſtence, having taken every head of cattle they had they u 
They took William and his two ſons priſoners, bare of the 
footed, bare- headed, and almoſt naked. In this co commi 
dition they took them in the night ſome miles through them ; 
rough thickets, buſhes, mire, and water, up to their vented 


knees, although in the winter: their legs and feet were Whe 
hereby much hurt. When they came into a neige again i 
bouring wood, they held a council upon them, a number 
ſentenced William to be ſhot, and his two ſons to H them, at 
hanged; he was not afraid to plead his cauſe, even wil who ſti 
theſe barbarians ; told them, that many of them kneeWinoffen 
him and his ſons, and challenged them to prove t hem re 
they had wronged any, to the value of one farthingthat the 
through all this time of civil diſorder; but, on the con the ſol di 
trary, that he had exerted himſelſ᷑ to ſerve them to tiWpentee] ; 
utmoſt of his power; ſometimes to the hazard of land con: 


life amongſt the Engliſh ſoldiers. They acknov led ſpect, an 
ed, they knew him to be an honeſt man.“ Notwilgtions, ca 
ſtanding which they hoodwinked his two ſons, to pi above tu 
their barbarous deben in execution, and having nan, ſay 
fire-locks prepared to ſhoot them, they went aboot a {tran 
hoodwinking him alſo ; but he told them,“ tb4ithe evil 
needed not, for he could look them in the face, anWwhich W 
was not afraid to die,” ; danger fr 

Juſt as they were about executing their cruel pu providen. 
poſe, William Dunn. a lieutenant in the Iriſh armipname was 
and ſon to Captain Dunn before- mentioned, cho alſo a 
up and took them from thele rapparees, to cal ?painſt hi. 
them priſoners to Athlone, the next Iriſh garrilo After {; 
about twenty miles diſtant. After he had detaineallle bef, 
them three days in a poor cottage, in cold and hung * his co 
| nom W 


danket (a 


— —— 4 — 
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ang tht | 

ke marched them to Athlone. On the way they were 
Willing met by Richard Dunn and his brother-in-law, who, 
>d, Buß though ſo much obliged to William for his friendly 


ſervices, treated him with railing language ; could 
not repreſs the ſymptoms of their malignant joy at 
his preſent circumſtances, and in exultation told him, 
they had they were going to burn Mountmelick, and the reſt 
ers, bare ¶ of the country that had eſcaped the flames. William 
this con commiſerated his neighbours, but could not help 
s througi mem; and if this was their purpoſe, they were pre- 
p to cheiſi vented from executing it. 
| feet wen When they arrived at Athlone, they appeared 
> a neigh again in imminent danger of their lives; a great 
them, ani number of the populace and ſoldiers gathered about 
ſons to d them, and at their head the high ſheriff of the county, 
even wil who ſtimulated them to miſchief, by loading theſe 
hem knee offenſive perſons with opprobrious epithets, calling 
rove tha tem rebels and traitors ; ſo that it was admirable, 
ie farthing that they were not ſtabbed with the bayonets by the 
on the conWlthe ſoldiers and rabble ; but that juſt then a 4 of 
them to thWgentee] appearance made his way through the crowd, 
Ward ol land coming up to William, ſaluted him with re- 
-knowledgMWipect, and vindicated him from the ſheriff's reflec- 


bli gation 
whatever 


hout ſub. 


» Notwilſtions, calling to him aloud, * I have known him 
ſons, to p above twenty years, and know him to be an honeſt 
having nan, ſay what you will of him.” This intervention 
went aboot a ſtranger to William, was the means of quieting 
hem, © tb4W'ihe evil diſpoſition of the ſheriff and of the crowd, 


he face, aWvhich William eſteemed as help raiſed in their great 


danger from among themſelves by the direction of 


ir cruel puWProvidence. He underfiood afterwards this man's 
> Iriſh armiiame was Valentine Toole, a lieutenant in the army, 
joned, cafWwho alſo acquainted William that Dunn had informed 
es, to cagannit him, | 

iſh garrilo Atter ſome little time they were brought up to the 
had detainaiile before Colonel Grace, governor of the town, 


nd his council of officers, to be examined; before 

hom William appearing wrapped up in an old 

danket (almoſt his only clothing) the colonel, not 
K 3 * Knowing 


| and hung 
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knowing him in this diſguiſe, enquired of him hi 
name and place of reſidence ; to which anſwering 
Jam old William Edmundſon;“ the colonel, why 
knew him well, and had been hoſpitably entertainel 
by him, ſtood up, and with tears {ignified his ſorroy 
to ſee him there in that condition. He then es. 
quired of Dunn, what he had againſt him; who ad. 
vanced ſundry falſe accuſations, which William re: 
futed clearly to the ſatisfaftion of the colonel au 


ext r 
ent fi 
o whe 
nts It 
nd ſe. 
ngage 
thers, 
plety i 
After 


eturnec 


council. At this the colonel grew angry with Dun ence, 
and expreſſed his reſentment at his treatment of e obje 
reſpeftable a perſon. 1ghboy 
At Moate, a few miles from Athlone, lived Joer ſo n 
Clibborn, who was not as yet driven from his happaree 
tation, and hearing of William's captivity, came e Engl 
ſee him and ſupply him with proviſions; and afte arters, 
wards, upon becoming ſurety tor huis appearance, offſcdation 
tained the governor's conſent to remove Wil zor G. 
and his ſons to his houſe upon parole; and ſho Mount 
after they were ſet at liberty. | nvenietr 
One of William's ſons had a tan-yard well ſtockeþs point 
and about a week after the burning of their ho ormatio 
while they were in confinement, William's wile fron 
thought it neceſlary to remove the hides and lea Willia 
to a place of greater ſafety; and accordingly wei lis, whi 
accompanied by ſeveral neighbours, with horſes n conſ. 
cars to aſſiſt in removing them. While they vwilſo kept t 
loading the leather, &c. Colonel R. Dunn and tion of 
brother-in-law aforeſaid, came upon them willfWugh the 
multitude of rapparees ; whereupon the neighboWboured t 
fled for their lives, and left the horſes, cats, ed ref; 
loading, which the rapparees carried off. But Nom they 
old woman, not being able to eſcape, they ſtripWng a gar 
| her naked, and left her in that condition to ring thoſ 
| home two miles in the month of December, heir pſunde 


ſhe caught a cold, of which ſhe never recovered, 
died about ſeven months after. Dunn's perfidy 
mediately met with exemplary vengeance, For 
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ext morning a party of twenty-five troopers being 
ent from Mountmelick in purſuit of the plunderers, 
o whom (I have heard) about eighty of the inhabi- 
nts joined themſelves, they came up with Dunn 
nd ſeveral hundreds of the rapparees, whom they 
ngaged. Dunn and his brother-in-law, with many 
thers, were killed, upon which the reſt ſought their 
alety in flight. 
After William had obtained his liberty, and was 
turned into the neighbourhood of his former re- 
dence, he was not releaſed from danger, being ſtill 
e object of the cruel! machinations of his popiſh 
eighbours, to whom he had been a kind friend. — 
or lo multiplied had the enormities of the bands of 
pparees been through the winter, that as ſoon as 
e Engliſh army could be drawn out of their winter 
arters, it was reſolved to put a ſtop to their de- 
edation, by driving them over the Shannon. And 
[jor General Kirk, with part of the army, marched 
Mountmelick with intention to ſettle garriſons in 
nvenient N to protect the country. Roſenallis 
s pointed out to him as a convenient place, and 
ormation given him of William's ſufferings and 
ge from the papiſts there. Whereupon he ſent 
William, and ordered him to attend him to Roſe— 
lis, which at the general's command he did. 
n conſequence of this, the popiſh neighbours, 
o kept their dwellings thereabout under the pro- 
tion of King Wiliam's proclamation ; and who, 
ugh they kept at home under this protection, 
boured the rapparees, conceived a deep but con- 
led reſentment againſt William Edmundſon, 
om they cauſeleſsly ſuſpected as the author of 
ng a garriſon there, to overawe them from har- 
ring thoſe plunderers, and prevent their ſharing in 
r plunder, Therefore, fully to ſatiate their venge- 
e, they procure eight or nine of the moſt deter- 
ed of the rapparees, to lie in ambuſh between 
untmelick, where he dwelt after his houſe was 
K 4 burned, 
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burned, andRoſenallis, his former reſidence, whereh 
land lay, with a determination to murder him. J. 


draw him into the ſnare, two of his neighbours came 
him, requeſting him to go toRoſenallis, to ſpeak tot 
oſficers of the garriſon to be favourable to the 
habitants there, as they centered their hopes of le 
ing well-treated in his friendly interpoſition. 3 
it was providentally ordered that he did not go th 
day, Two days, atter they came again with i 
ſame pretence ; and now added, that the ſoldia 
were pulling down his out-houſes, which hade 
caped the flames, when his houſe was burnd 
They uſed many arguments, under the veil of kin 
neſs and friendſhip, to perſuade him to go; but! 
writes,“ I was reflrained by a ſecret hand, th 
knew their evil deſign, and would not ſuffer me 


tall into their ſnare.” The next morning, one ]an 


Dobſon, with his ſon and couſin, paſſing that w 
theſe rapparecs {hot the ſon dead in the place, a 
took the other two into the woods, and there bach 
rouſly murdered them, Upon which they fled; a 
that night the popiſh inhabitants of this quart 
conſcious of the part they had atted, and fearing 
puniſhment due to their crimes, fled allo to! 
rapparees for protection. 

Many other Friends, in common with every de 
mination of proteſtants, were expoſed to the! 
perils and perfidy. Others, who had ſtaid, ge 


rally took refuge in the garriſoned places for th 


ſecurity ; but friends kept their habitations, till t 


were driven therefrom by violence, placing t 


ſaith and confidence in diyine protection, wh 


although permitting many of them to be tried » 


the loſs of their ſubſtance, miraculouſly preſe 
their lives; ſo that we have no account of ml 


than four that fell by the hands of violence, 


two of theſe forwardly expoſed themſelves to dang 
Beſides the other trying calamities attendant u 
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war, at the-return of the army to winter quarters, a. 


mortal diſtemper overſpread the country, which 
took off many inhabitants of every claſs, Many alſo 
who had loſt moſt, or all of their ſubſtance, languiſh- 
d in ſorrow till they died. 

This year George Gregſon of Liſnegarvy (now 
iſburn) in the county of Antrim, departed this 
ilfe. He was born in Lancaſhire, and educated in 
he popiſh perſuaſion ; but was converted to the 
principles of the Quakers, His converſion raiſed 
im many enemies, and much averſion and envy 
mongit thoſe whoſe communion he had deſerted, 
ho propagated many falſe and malicious reports 
oncerning him, which he bore with patience ; and 
erſevered with unſhaken fortitude in the ſteady 
urſuit of peace of mind, whereby, growing in re- 


Izi0us experience, he received a gift in the mini- 


Iv. a 
He travelled in the exerciſe of his gift in Ireland, 
nd divers parts of England, and was a ſufferer for 
s religious perſuaſion, both by impriſonment and 
oil of goods, He retained his love to God and 


1s brethren to the laſt period of his life; and at his 


ath left a conſiderable part of his ſubſtance to ſe- 
< meetings in Ireland, and to friends in Lan- 
hire. 
In this year alſo the community at large, and 
ends of Ireland more particularly, ſuſtained a loſs 
he removal of John Burnyeat, of Dublin; whoſe 
wels and religious labours amongſt his friends and 
1 have been recited in various parts of this. 
TR. 
Amongſt his cotemporaries he was greatly be- 
ved, and eſteemed for his many excellent. quali- 
5 and ſervices amongſt them, from whom we have 
ceived the following account of the laſt moments 
that uſeful man, who'e liſe was ſpent in the 
mk of the miniſtry. During his illneſs he 
s preſerved clear in his underſtanding, and in a 
4 | fine 
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fine frame of ſpirit, being borne up over the tear o 
death, by the teſtimony of a good conſcience, in the 
ſolacing review of the integrity and virtue of hi 


paſt life. Expreſſing his lively hope, That he 


ever loved the Lord, and the Lord loved him fron 
his youth, and that he now felt his love.”” He wa 
ſenſible to the laſt, and ſo laid down his head in 
peace, in love to his brethren, and good-will to all 
mankind, in the fifty-ninth year of his age, and u. 
buried at New Garden. 

In 1691, King William appointed General Ginkl 
to the command of the army, which took Athlone 
gave the Iriſh army a total defeat at Aughrim, ani 


took the city of Limerick, which capitulated up 


articles, whereby the war was brought to a ter 
mination, 

The Quakers, upon the reſtoration of peace, ven 
very ready to communicate to the indigent. 

Thoſe who had been driven from their habit 
tions generally returned to repoſſeſs them; and | 
ſucceeding national meeting took care, that in eve 
quarter, friends ſhould be ſupplied for the preſe 
with ſuch neceſſaries as the time and their abiling 
could afford; and that, in reſettling, a compete 
number might ſettle near together, ſo as conveli 
ently to conſlitute a meeting for divine worll 
for their mutual edification, and the reciprocal be 
nefit of themſelves and their families, 

And it is remarkable, that through the whole 
this ſeaſon of danger, they kept up their meeting 
for worſhip and diſcipline, in their accuſtomed mal 
ner, without much interruption from either patty 
although, they often went to diſtant meeting 
N great perils, by reaſon of the rappatee 
who in many places beſet the roads in ambulh, 
rob and murder paſſengers; but Friends reſorung! 
their meetings under perſuaſion of duty, were me 
cifully preſerved, and their fidelity rewarded vil 


peace of mind, and an increaſe of ſpiritual ſtreng 
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AMERICA. 


MEETING: HOUSE BUILT IN PHILADELPHIA, &c,—EMI- 
GRATION FROM HOLLAND AND GERMANY. 


IN 1684, Friends of the quarterly meeting of 

Philadelphia put in execution the deſign, of build- 

ga 1 in that city. At a quarterly 
el 


i eeting h in the ſixth month this year, it was 
ral Gin acluded to have one built in the centre, between 
k Athlon e two rivers bounding the city, which being com- 
brim, an leted, the meetings were held there, till the bank 
lated upn jeeting-houſe was built. The next year friends of 


to a tc ulington alſo built a large commodious meeting- 


oule, 


\eace, VI This year James Martyn, from Eaſt Acton in 
ent, iddleſex, croſſed the ſeas on a religious vilit to 
zeir habit merica, where he ſpent a conſiderable part of two 
n; and Min; paſſing through the meetings of his friends 


lat in eve 
the preſe 
eir abiliue 


Pennſylvania and other parts of that continent: 
being a man of worth and innocency, whoſe 
nverſation adorned the goſpel, his zealous labours 


competeggere ſerviceable and acceptable to his friends. 
as conveußg In 1685, an ancient couple, of diſtinttion amongſt 
ne worte Welch coloniſts, were removed, by death, 
ciprocal be ortly after their arrival in America, viz, Ro- 
it Owen, late of Doleyſevre, near Dolgelly, in 
1e whole Wcrionethſhire, and Jane his wife, whoſe charac. 
ir meet two of their countrymen, John Humphry and 
Lomed mabwland Ellis, who knew them well, both before 
ther path ater they removed to America, have left us 
it Meet on record, in teſtimony of their worth, from 
e rappai ence the following abſtract is drawn. 
ambulh, hey were both well deſcended, Robert inherited 
reſorting m his father a competent eſtate, and received a 
were meßgeral education. After the expiration of the pro- 
warded " torate, he received a commiſſion as captain of 
al ſtreng| K 6 militia, 


MERIC 
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I 
militia, and governor of Beaumorris, under Mas and 
committee of ſafety, which he held to the time Meir nat 
the reſtoration of King Charles II. and diſcharg dd bor: 
his functions with fidelity. About the time of erſecut. 
reſtoration, he joined this body of people, althouſ ler in n 
he was partly convinced before. Upon this revo Penn 
tion in the ſtate, he was, with maay others, con nd were 
mitted to priſon, not indeed as a Quaker, but e fifth 
accepting a commiſhon under the tormer gover The g 
ment; and although he cleared himſelf of acting u Hur year 
cer the ſame, only in compliance with the orders ft a meet 
nis ſuperiors, yet the oppoſite party, exerted then eld alter 
ſelves to effett his ruin in body and eſtate. Otherhnſeque 
impriſoned on the like account, obtained their liben gin the 
by the aft of oblivion, paſſed ſome time after, upoMrenth rn: 
their taking the oaths of allegiance and ſuprem ad Weſt 
which our {aid friend at this time could not do, en, in | 
ing in conſcience perſuaded of the unlawtulnel; Weetin 
an oath, He thereſore ſuffered five years cloſe nbjetts o 
riſonment, in the town of Dolgelly, about a ni tonal n 
rom his own houſe, whither he was not p- rmilr the nz 
10 go during that time. At laſt his principal ling rur 
ſecutor was viſited with a fit of ſickneſs, un ention. 
which, the remorſe of his conſcience was ſuch, titers of 
he could enjoy neither reſt nor eaſe, until he leu ear ſenſe 
ſpecial mellenger to releaſe him. Theſe f 
His wife, Jane Owen, was alſo honourably ted th, 
ſcended, her father being in the office of a julriendiy 
of peace, and a man for integrity conſpicuous ab order, | 
moſt of has rank. = 
They freely opened their houſe for the recept 1 
of the meetings of their friends, through che hott a 1 
times of perſecution, whereby they were frequen Indian ce 
expoſed to ſufferings. Although they had a large Wy go amo; 
mily, ſhe being the mother of nine ſons, they were Whiſke 
markable for their hoſpitality, their houſe and he bs 
being open to all honeſt friends, and other 0 dds bought 
people. Being very ſerviceable members of re curfelves 
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inder Mus and civil ſociety, they were greatly reſpected in 
he time Heir native country, From whence, after the 
liſcharge@Mhad borne their ſhare of ſuffering in the heat of the 
me of erſecution, and had ſpent a length of years toge- 
, al chou ber in near affect ion, they removed in their old age 
11s revo Pennſylvania, in 1684, and there died in peace, 
hers, cou nd were buried within a few days of each other, in 
er, but e fifth month, 16885. 

er gore The general yearly meeting, which for the paſt 
acting u or years ſucceſſively had been held at Burlington, 
je orders ft a meeting in 1683, had been agreed upon to be 
erted then eld alternately at Burlington and Philadelphia, In 


> Other 
their liben 
after, up( 
ſupremac 
not do, 
wfulneſss, 


onſequence of this agreement, the firſt yearly meet - 
gin the latter place, began on the fifteenth of the 
venth month this year. Many Friends, from Eaſt 
I Weſt Jerley, expreſſed their unity and ſatisfac- 
on, in the preſent eſtabliſhment, of one yearly 
jeeting for the three provinces. Amongſt other 


rs clole mbjetts of deliberation, the concerting of ſome ad- 
bout a milWtional meaſures for preventing all, who went un- 
ot p* rmitighr the name of Quakers, from being concerned in 
incipal ling rum to the Indians, particularly engaged their 
neſs, un ention. This ſubject aitracted the care of the firſt * 
as ſuch, Malers of this ſociety in both provinces, from the 


atil he ſei ear ſenſe they had of the * iniquity of this traffic. 

Theſe friends, and their European brethren who 
ited them, exerted their endeavours to cultivate 
Inendiy correſpondence with the native Indians, 


order, by kind treatment, to gain their good opi- 


nourably 
e of ajul 
icuous abe 


At the treaty at Carliſle, in 17 53, the Indians ſay, „ The 
Im ruins us. We beg you would prevent its coming in ſuch 


the recept! 


zh che hot antities, We deſire it may be forbidden, and none fold in 
re frequeni Indian country; but that if the Indians will have any, they 
ad a laige 82 among the inhabitants, and deal with them. When 
they were Whiſkey traders come, they bring thirty or forty kegs, 
, ſe and hei but them before us, and make us drink, and get all the 
4 e . * 8 that ſhould go to pay the debts we have contracted, for 
qa 0 


bougnt of the fair trader; and by this means, we not only 
bers of re ourſelves, but them too. | 


nion, 


x * _ P * 
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nion, thereby to open themſelves a way to he F 
more eſſentially ſerviceable to them, in bringinſo it in 
them to an acquaintance with the principles look. 
chriſtianity. For this purpoſe, religious- mind lied 
Friends would frequently enter into converſai ed bir 


with them, viſit them in their villages, and hold, ane 


ligious —_— amongſt them; their diſcourſes Hin. 
ing explained by an interpreter to ſuch of then eorge 
did not underſtand Engliſh. John Hayton mp 
James Martin, from Europe, who came early Hof e 
religious viſit to Friends in theſe provinces; Willis atte 
Penn, Samuel Jennings, Thomas Olive, and othe Being a 
of the new ſetilers, had meetings amongſt them, ral edu 
well as many ſince from time to time, wherein only 
uſed endeavours to inculcate the benefit of a e deen. 
tian life. And in this year a committee was er vas. 
pointed by the quarterly meeting of Burlington, s ar 
pay the neighbouring Indians a religious viſit, Mus v. 
old a meeting among them, to which many of ed in pi 
Indians gathered, and quietly attended to what tone v 
delivered. ently be 


The virtuous examples of theſe firſt ſettlers, WM\"4rew 
their friendly intercourſe with them, were conduc ined in 
to bring the bordering Indians to a degree of c t tr 
zation, unknown to thoſe of remoter tribes. ked and 

About 1686, many friends, and others from H out 
land and Germany, arrived in Pennſylvania, v and rep 
fixing their reſidence among their friends, con) vitae! 
buted to the extenſion of the town called Gern the nex 
town, ſituated ſix miles north of Philadelphia, wh his te 
had been begun in 1682, Several of them, I ag houſe a 
hend, emigrated from the Palatinate, in which i” viole 
vince many inhabitants had adopted the name of Horn 
kers, whereby they eſcaped ſharing in the ſuce , "<mar 
ing calamities of their country in 1689, e ring 
Louis the Fourteenth, in the cruel wantonnel e four ſt 
power! cauſed the fine towns in that Principalit all, upo 

e deſtroyed by fire, | ge Keitl 


P 
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the number of this perſecuted people at Aberde 
involved in confiſcations and impriſonment, 


| ; Ins frie 
He was not only a ſufferer in common with! 1 
brethren, in teſtimony to the truth of his profeſſi e way 
but exerted his talents in defence thereof both ging 
verbal diſputations and in print. 1 
For the greateſt part of thirty years had he ly judg 
tained full unity with the ſociety, and not the loy repara 
degree of eſtimation for his ſervice amongſt the © hp 
during which time he never pretended to diſe bed hin 
any errors or falſe dottrines maintained by at "oi 
though he had the fulleſt opportunity ; but on in his 
contrary publicly vindicated them. . Thi 
He is ſaid to Love imbibed ſome fanciful not dappella 
of Van Helmont about the year 1682, concem ,; leparz 
* the tranſmigration of ſouls, the reſurrection, ony, ſig 
Finding no room for the propagation of ſuch; 'r. ce 
tions amongſt Friends, he is ſuppoſed to have lar. 0:11 | 
ſome ſecret jealouſy, which afterwards became meeti 
poſition ;. firſt with individuals, and afterwards imony o 
the body at large, reby th, 
Several Friends had been concerned to ca y meetir 
George Keith of the dangerous conſequences of the 
lying himſelf in uſeleſs ſpeculations, and ( ly meeti 
tions of words which gender to ſtrife,” previo zurlingte 
his removal to America, as I apprehend; v publiſh 
when he arrived, keeping his latent notioſ i the pi 
himſelf, or partly diſcloſing them only to ſuch adelphiz 
could venture to intruſt therewith as a ſec din 
continued openly to profeſs and vindicate theW,1.1. be 
trines of the Quakers, in ſundry notable traute he d. 
© The Pre ſbyterianand Independent viſible Chur ember; 
in New England and elſewhere, brought to the bembes 
and examined; A Refutation of three Op pofitior 
of Truth; The pretended Antidote proved Wh: name 
ſon, or the true Principles of the Chriſtian and ſome ks 
teſtant Religion defended, againſt Cotton, W. unity 


and others; and a ſerious Appeal to all the mo 
ber, impartial, and judicious People in New Eny 
2 
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Vindication of Friends.” Yet, in the ſame y 
5 at he publiſhed this laſt treatiſe, his ſecret difouſt 
1 Ay. _— into open contention. - 
pre e riends had treated with him in a pri- 
reof bone way, in much meekneſs and patience; but 
deine a meeting of miniſters with“ coming to- 
had be ber to cloak hereſies, deceit, &c.“ it was pro- 
* ly judged, that this public inſult demanded pub- 
reparation, which he contemptuouſly refuſin 


t Aberder 


10nglt the 

0 dif 3 monthly meeting of Philadelphia dil- 

ed by the . 

| 8 But having drawn a conſiderable party to join 
in his oppoſition, they ſet up a A meet- 


This party, by way of diſtinction, aſſumed 


ful nol. 
5 appellation of '* Chriſtian Quakers and Friends.“ 
u of ſod y, ſigned by twenty-eight of them, diſowning 


thole concerned in denying George Keith 

f ſtill perſevered in A 0 "+ hep the ge- 
al meetings thought it their duty to confhrm the 
mony of the monthly meeting of Philadelphia 
reby they had diſowned him. Firſt, the quar- 


to have le 
ls became 
terwards 


1ed to call, : _ 
ae e of miniſters held at Philadelphia the 
ry and 4 L the fourth month, 1692; and afterwards the 
% previ j merging for Pennſylvaniaand New Jerſey, held 
hend; v * 1 the 7th of the ſeventh month follow- 
nt notion liſhed their reſpective teſtimonies of unity, 
y to ſuch i the proceedings of the monthly meeting of 
2 adelphia in this caſe, So that being now pub-— 

diſowned by the meetings, repreſentative of 


dicate the 
able trafl 
(ible Chur 
ght to the 
hree Op! 
e proved 
riſtian and 
Zotton, \ 
all the mo 


1 New Eng 


whole body of Friends in thoſe parts of America 
e he dwelt, and the meetings of which he was 
ember; we are now to conſider him no longer 
member of this ſociety, but as leader of a ſect 
1 to them; yet he would lil] lay claim 
| os alledging his diſfatisfaftion was only 
| ſome unſound Quakers in America; but he 
uw unity with Friends in England. : 

So 
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So when ſtrangers from Europe or other p- he 
came on religious viſits into thoſe countries, Norge K 
would endeavour to ingratiate himſelf with ung ar 
but as ſoon as they diſcovered any diſlike to his e;“ an 
ceedings, he would give them little better treat thereu 
than he did the coloniſts, calling out ſeveral tinfpubliſh 
as they were proceeding in their teſtimonies, * the b. 
pocrites! hypocrites! & c. &c.“ r mini! 

In ſhort, George Keith had ſuffered his paſſo e few it 
imbitter his mind to ſuch a degree, that few, or em, ſc 
under the name of a Quaker, who did not cou e his u 
nance his proceedings, eſcaped his calumnies, e the le 
his being diſowned, he ſpent his time about Bs draw 
lingion, Philadelphia, and other places adja ed to h 
amongſt his diſciples, writing his own and their Wy, with 
fence, and eſtabliſhing them as well as he could [engt! 
his novel doctrines. But the matter of his bed Turn 
diſowned by ſo many meetings ſitting uneaſy of the 
him, he ſet ſail for England in the beginningMence, m. 
1694, accompanied by his aſſociate, Thomas Bi do the 
where he arrived in the ſpring, attended the enlWp write : 

early meeting of London, and deſired to be h quota 
he meeting ſpent near ten days in reading bopretenct 
and papers relating thereto, and hearing Ging, he 
Keith and his party on one fide; and Samuel Hal cour 
nings and Thomas Ducket on the other, with point 
mas Wilſon and James Dickenſon, juſt reti e by pu 
from their travels in America. They uſed e h mont 
vours to prevail upon George Keith, with his e pur 
to return into unity with Friends; but, ſee ers, at 
predetermined either for carrying every thing, and « 
own way, or for a {eparation, he eluded all enff*cmſcly 
vours for a reconciliation, The more earnelW*<1 auth 
treaty was extended towards him, the more per r to tak 
neſs he diſcovered, in ſtrengthening himſelf Wight at 
poſition, | wſe of t 
The yearly meeting having fully heard and MFvuſneſs 


ſidered the circumſtances of the difference, Me up 
came to this judgment, That the ſeparation ent then 


Ge 
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-ountries, Norge Keith's door, and that he had done ill in 
f with the ang and publiſhing thoſe differences as he had 
ke to his ¶ e; and therefore the advice of the meeting to 
er treatmeM thereupon was, ** to call in thoſe books of his, 
everal tinfubliſh ſomething innocently and effettually to 
10nies, *Wr the body of the people called Quakers, and 
r miniſters, from thoſe groſs errors charged on 
his paſſon(ſe {ew in America, and retratt the bitter language 
few, or em, ſo far as he was concerned, and ſincerely 
d not cou e his utmoſt endeavours with his friends to re- 
mnies. Sethe ſeparation.” Which judgment and advice 
qe about Bs drawn up in writing, was in the meeting de- 
.ces adjaceied to him: it was ſoon after printed by one of his 
and their NY, with very invidious reflettions upon it. 
s he could length he ſet up a ſeparate meeting at a place 
of his bed Turner's-hall. The novelty excited the curi- 
r uneaſy of che people, and at firſt attratted a crowded 
beginning Hence, moſtly of ſuch as were of unfriendly diſpoſi- 
"homas B to the Quakers. At the ſame time he proceed- 
d the en write againſt them, but was ſo cloſely anſwer- 
d to be hey quotations from his former writings, that, un- 
reading boWpretence of inability to bear the expence of 
aring GeM'"g, he ſhifted his ground, and ſet up a kind of 
Samuel Mia! court, by his own authority, on a day of his 
er, with WWW -ppointing, at Turner's: hall atoreſaid ; giving 
uit retußß by public advertiſement, that he intended 1n 
y uſed ea month, to hold a meeting at Turner's-hall, 
with his e purpoſe of pointing out the errors of the 
but, ſeei ers, and ſummoned ſundry of them by 
very thing, and others in general, to attend and anſwer 
ded all enf"emſclves ; But the Friends looking upon his 
re earnelWc1 authority as an impoſition, did not think 
more per" to take notice of his challenge: yet, leſt any, 
himſelf ii night attend upon the occaſion ſhould miſtake 
wſe of their not appearing, as proceeding from 
heard and F-'ouſneſs of inability to make a proper defence, 
ference, Mew up their reaſons for abſenting themſelves, 
-paration ent them to be read there, 


60 George 


PEC 
4 edt 4 
George Keith ſoon afterwads publiſhed his =. . 
tive of the proceedings at this meeting of he of, 
appointment, with the uſual prejudice of pam labliſh 
moſity, which was anſwered by T. EIlwoοdordaine- 
piece, entitled “ an anſwer to George Keith's red a: 
tive of his proceedings at Turner's-hall, where onary tc 
charges againſt divers of the people called Qu with h 
are fairly conſidered, examined and refute," 
which he made his title good, detecting his d 
and prevarication ſo plainly and effettuall 
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$ George Keith never replied to it. 
W He ſeems to have at laſt grown tired of a c 
F verſy, and therefore declined any further apps or 
5 in print againſt Thomas Ellwood in his own nW-:c471c 
[ but either by his procuration, or from a ſimil 2 
ql oſition in himſelf, he met with a confederaelF 
F in malice, This author, in an anonymous He year 
| under the title of“ The Snake in the iet 
\ : ＋ y W 
5 proceeded in the line, George Keith had Hot {v1 
out; but not being under the like reſtraint, oh, he im 
him, or moſt that went before him, in vitule 
3 | own hi 
ſlections. This piece was publiſhed without a M11 nar 
but was afterwards found to be the work of vas bor 
Leſly, a prieſt. d, whe 
As he liſted himſelf a volunteer in George] 
cauſe, it afforded ground for a ſuſpicion that Y oor 
f Keith was not unconcerned in promoting the in the 
fy if not a co- adjutor therein; for being now di good 


by the Quakers, and fruſtrated in his ende ed ent! 

7 draw a party to himſelf from among them, or le dec 

i | any conſiderable number of others to him: Sets 

4 | leader, he began to ingratiate himſelf with | | Hayler 
| the eccleſiaſticks of the church of Euglan 


ded, which 


Y | ungs tha 
i * This book, entitl:d the Snake in the Graſs, did ords, vir. 
| unnoticed, The author's miſrepreſentations were lag" 1 am f 

| his fabulous tales diſproved, and his crafty impoſtui! have fror 
. 1 manifeſted in ſuitable replies, by George Whitehead av" who h. 


4 


Wyeth, in a book under the title of A Switch 
 Snake,"" 
ſuc 
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cell 1n his views fo far, by vility ing the Qua- 
hed lis e raiſing expectations of the ſervice he 
ng of hahe of, in bringing over many of that people to 


of partyMſEſtabliſhed church, that about four years after he 

Ellwood {ordained prieſt by the biſhop of London“, and 

Keith's ved as a curate, In 1702 he was ſent as a 

II, whereWonary to America, in treating whereof we ſhall | 
called Ou with him again. | 
refuted," 

ting his 1 — — nn mmm 

flettually 


CHAP. VIII 


ed of a (0 

ther appeWhviT or THOMAS STORY AND STEPHEN CRISP— 
his own nFLICATIONS FOR AN AFFIRMATION ACT.,—DEATH OF 
m a {mil * MARY, —BILL FOR RECOVERING SMALL TITHES, 


&c,—A SPIRIT OF PERSECUTION REVIVED., 


nfederate 

ony mouse year 169 1, Thomas Story joined himſelf in 
1 the G ciety with the Quakers, whole convincement 
th had *” To owing to the miniſtry of any inſtrument ; 
ſtraint, iche immediate operation of the grace of God 
in iu own heart, of which himſelf hath given a re- 
without ble narrative in his journal. 

work of vas born near Carliſle, in the county of Cum. 


d, where he had the advantage of a liberal 


e! 
8 2 exander Arſcott, in his Serious Conſiderations, tells us that 
on Burnet, Ipeaking of George Keith, laith, “that he is 
1oung the in the year 1700, * in holy orders among us, and like- 
g no dug good ſervice in undeceiving and reclaiming ſome of 
is ende ed enthuſiaſts.“ But what if it ſbould appear after 

them, or be deeply repented of what he had done? I ſhall re- | 
; „has come to my knowledge, and leave the reader to | 
s to hi: be truth of it. The fact as related is this: that one 


elf with | 
H Englan 


| Hayler of Suſſex made a viſit to George Keith on his 
ved, which viſit was kindly taken by him ; and amon | 
lungs that paſſed, George Keith exprefled himſelf in 


eds, viz. “ I wiſh I had died when I was a Quaker | 
” „ n I am ſure it would have been well with my Toul,” 


have from a perſon now living, of unqueſtionable re- 


, who had it from the widow of the ſaid Richard 


4 


fty impoſtun 
hitchead an 


„ A Switch 


education, 


ſuc 


P 


mind | 
d, 

n this 
e ſudc 
mind, 

ea ſec 
les and 
n the fi 
that ſou 
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education, being deſigned by his father for 4 
of the law. He received his education, as io 
in the church of England; but having ſome do 
of the propriety of the ceremonies uſed then 
he declined the public worſhip ; but not with a de 
to join himſelf to any ſect. For he was apt to d 
clude, from what he had obſerved, that theſe in 
maniteſtations were peculiar to himſelf, and 
there was not any people, with whom he mi 
properly aſſociate. 


In this ſtate of his mind, he was led into a coll! diffe 
deration of the ſtates of many perſons in the na 2nd t 
way of worſhip, as alſo among the diſſenters the 
vers denominations; for, although he receivelM'g"ton, 
education in the church of England, he had nom th 
ſion to any claſs profeſſing the Chriſtian name; = h 
occaſionally heard ſeveral ſorts, but did not ed, or 
approve any ſet in all things, as he came to edge 
der them cloſely; yet, obſerving many, who ſe ech ſo ge 
men of ſincerity, and to have good intention the all; 
their reſpective modes of worſhip, he began to, in x 


tion whether it might not be through his own | day for 
for want of the true knowledge of God hereuſ s bein 
that he did not enjoy his preſence among the ee, he 
he had done in his retirement; and there fore ot to 
mined to go again and ſee, and accordingly he 
to the public worſhip at a place called St. 
bert's, in Carliſle, and although he retired 1 
mind, to feel after the divine preſence, as | 
wont to do, in his ſolitary waiting, he found hi 
veiled in darkneſs, and encompaſſed in troub 
that degree, that it was only in regard to decen 
could prevail upon himſelf to tarry till their 
ſhip was ended; which being over, he retur 
his chamber in trouble, and went not among 
any more. But though he declined all ou 
worſhip; determining to follow the Lord, ver he ha 
ever he might ſee good to lead him; yet he lt juſſi 
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or 1; (8 110d cloathed with univerſal charity to all man- 


, 10 4 


n this ſolitude, at a certain time, the Quakers 


ſome do : 

ſed che ſuddenl , and with ſome ſurpriſe, brought to 
„uh a del mind, with an impreſſion ſufficiently deep, to in- 
; apt to Me ſecret inclination to enquire after their prin- 


Jes and manner of worſhip. 
nthe fifth month, 1691, meeting with a member 
that ſociety, and enquiring of him concerning 
e points of their religion, he perceived no ma- 
| difference between their ſentiments and his 
„ and being invited to accompany him next day 
ng the firſt day of the week) to their meeting at 
ughton, he readily complied. 
om this time, he continued to attend their 
gs, as he had opportunity, and was not 
ed, on the following occaſion, openly to ac- 
fledge himſelf a member of their ſociety, al- 


thele in 
If, and | 
m he mi 


into a co 
n the nati 
ſenters 0 
received 
e had no? 
an name; 


did not! 


ame to d 

y. who ſe gh ſo generally deſpiſed. 

| intentio} che alfi zes at Carliſle, an acquaintance applied 
began to m, in regard to a ſuit he had to come on the 
his own! day for the greateſt part of his property: and 
od here as being the only witneſs to the deeds of con- 
mong theſee⸗ he could at preſent procure, he deſired 
herefore Not to fail giving his attendance at the court 


the next morning. Thomas, in anſwer to his 


rdingly he 
82 lt, ſaid, * I am concerned it ſhould fall out ſo,“ 


led St. \ 


retired i e had a friendly regard for the man, and ſaw 
a aſe was very hard); * but I will appear, if it 
e found b God, and teſtify what I know in the matter, 
3 in troub o what I can for you in that way ; but I cannot 
d to decent This anſwer got the better of the man's 


till theil 


ce, ſo far as to make him in a paſſion reply, 
he retul Q i 


an oath, * What! you are not a Quaker ſure 
not among bad neither hitherto received from others, nor 
ned all ol ed himſelf this appellation, nor as yet ſaw 
| Lord, ver he had ſo much unity with all their tenets, 
m; yet be it juſtify him in adopting the name, he con- 
tinued 


TOE 
EY 
„ | 
: : 
: 
: 
; 
p £ 
* 
— 


mind, till clear in his underſtanding what anſwer 
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tinued ſilent and attentive to the truth in his on 


In 
ated ; 
Joltri1 
hom 


make, and then he ſaid, I muſt confeſs the trut 
I am a Quaker.” 
This plain confeſſion increaſed his peace, and hi 


acquaintance's perplexity, whoſe caſe appear niniſti 
to him hereby rendered deſperate ; ſo that in Hie. 
height of his paſſion he threatened to have Thom here | 
fined, and proceeded againſt with the utmoſt rg had 
of the law; * exclaiming, What! muſt I loſe ive 
eltate for your groundleſs notions and whims e Vet 
Thomas Story was not free from anxiety in c iety 
quence of this menace, under the probable prolpy arch, 
of fining and impriſonment, and of little help He. 
his father or friends, but rather of their diſple ting 
at ſuch an unaccountable ſcruple, as it would; King 
pear to them. After ſome time of ſilent median mlelf 
he felt ſtrength to reſign himſelf to the divine vols © 
poſal, under the conſciouſneſs of a good intens Witt 
and therein found his anxiety vaniſh, and his m lis de: 
centre in ſerenity, And next morning, as he He kind 
going up to the eourt-houſe, in expectation of he daſſur⸗ 
called as a witneſs in the caſe aforementioned ing in 
met his acquaintance in a very different diſpo was | 
from that in which he had left him the night Hes of 
fore; for, with a cheerful countenance, de ; to 
friendſhip and affethon, he ſaid, I can tele eve 
good news; my adverſary hath yielded the d church 
we are agreed to my ſatisfaction.“  thele ſ. 
He continued diligently to attend the meeti Punto 
this people, and ſome years after his joining Hecting 
ciety, he zeceived a gift in the miniſtry bin before 
and devoted much of his time to travelling i {aveth 
exerciſe thereof, for the edification of his bre be fleſh 
and the convincement of others, in molt King for 
of the Britiſh dominions, on both ſides “ 590d c 
Atlantic“. ve muc. 
0 
For further particulars, ſee a Journal of his Liſe, * 


W. Phillips, London. 
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In this year Stephen Criſp of Colcheſter termi. 
ated a life ſucceſsfully employed in propagating the 
Joftrines of truth, as held by the Quakers, amongſt 
hom he was diſtinguiſhed for his labours in the 


his own 
an{wert 
the uu 


e, and niniltry, and for his eminent qualifications for ſer. 
me ice. He was born at Colcheſter in Eſſex, in 1628, 
wn there he received his education. From an early age 
ve | 


e had a religious turn of mind, and became an at- 
ntive hearer of thoſe reputed the beſt miniſters. 
e went from preacher to preacher, and from one 


molt rigo 


1ſt 1 loſe 


0 vo ciety to another, till wearied out with his fruitleſs 
0 * „ arch, he detached himſelf from connection with 
Hap 2 ery viſible ſociety ; but wandered up and down, 


ting ſometimes one ſect, ſometimes another. 
aking delight in mirthful company, and indulging 
mſelf in a participation of their pleaſures ; the re- 
oofs of the monitor in his own breaſt followed 
m with ſtrong convictions, and finally put a ſtop 
his deviation. He then renewed his enquiries of 


ir diſpleal 
it would! 
at meditat 
ne divine ( 
z0d intentl 


and * te kind of profeſſors and another, and how peace 
18. 45 F laſſurance might be attained, Amongſt the reſt, 
kation I ling in with the Baptiſts, they told him the -only 
—— vas to be obedient to the commands and ordi- 
rent ON! ces of Jeſus Chriſt; to imitate the primitive 
the — nts; to walk in church order and communion, 
ge ere every one had the ſtrength of many; and all 


church are bound to watch over every member, 
d theſe ſentiments he yielded aſſent, joined them in 
imunion, and ſubmitted to their mode of baptiſm, 
petting to attain thereby greater power over fin 


ded the C 


| the meeting 


i jonny n before; but found it not to be the baptiſm which 
ain! Wn a” {aveth, being only a waſhing awayvof the filth 
green” the fleſh ; which conveyed not the ability he was 
n O ge king for, to attain the eſſential part, the anſwer 
5 \ < ges good conſcience toward God:“ and though he 
oth 11 ve much in the ſtrength of his own will and 

m, to ſubdue his inclination to levity, and by 
il of his Li" Wore ſober condutt to contribute to the reputa- 


L tion 


PEC 


erved a 
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tion of the religion he had choſen, that he might 


e end c! 
not appear to have changed all in vain, yet he Hens. 
telt that he continued to want power to gain thy 6 ind 
victory over his corruptions. ation 

This was about the time that the Quakers becan fling u 
the ſubject of converſation; he could hear no goo.1. the 


report of them, only they were univerſally the of... fr. 
jebia of ſcorn and perſecution; and that they wa He v 
remarkable for bearing the injuries, to which t of En 
were expoſed, with patience. This ſeemed to he wan oce 
a different effect upon him from what it had up, vis 
many of thoſe he converſed with ; for he was Mads of i 
expectation that when the way, which he looked i ace. 
as more perfect, than what he had hitherto fou 1 
ſhould be diſcovered, it would be hated and pern and v 
cated; whereby he was influenced with a ſtrong d 
fire that ſome of the miniſters of that denominati 
might viſit their parts, as he heard they had da 
cher parts of the nation; and it was not long belo 
James Parnel came to Colcheſter, in 1655, 
whoſe. miniſtry aud converſation Stephen Criſp 
effettually convinced, as hath been already relay; the re 
He became in due time qualified for ſervice in Mies raiſec 
church, firſt in the diſcipline, and in the care funded by 
overſight of the poor, which care he diſcharged ul, 1 
fidelity, both in adminiſtering advice and relief: Meby he _ 
afterwards in the work of the miniſtry, 1n the e 


mpulſe c 
them, }] 
remark a 
iniſtry, | 
cular per 
for the { 


_ q tongue, 
ciſe whereof he was zealous and diligent, traveli afarren: 
much abroad. His firſt viſit was to Scotland, wil iy af 


he arrived in the ninth month, 1659, and travel In Town ſe 
through various parts of that country in winter, Hin Bellafi 
foot, his labour was not in vain, ſeveral being con"! Friends, 
ed thereby : he returned to England by the wel from hon 
road, through Weſtmoreland, Lancaſhire, 6c. an hund 
had made his way from home through Lincoln elds, othe 
and Yorkſhire, and arrived ſafe at his own habit. detained 
in much thankfulneſs to that ower, whoſe prele mation t] 
had attended him, and whos providential arm 


preſer 
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erred and reſtored him in peace and ſafety to his : ö 
and children, after an abſence of five or fix 0 
' 


ths. 


ze might 
et he {hi 
gain ie divided his future time between his outward * 
pation and the requiſite care of his family, and 


filling up his ſervice in the cauſe of religion, as 
5 
f 


s hecam 


no goo: the impulſe of duty. His ſucceeding tra- b 

y the 008 vere frequent through the greateſt part of his {1 
hey weiß He viſited the northen, weſtern, and other 4} 
hich the. of England, ſeveral times; and croſſed the | 
d to haWnan ocean no leſs than thirtcen times, on reli- 'F 
wp ups vifits to Holland and Germany, which the 0 { 
e Was 


nds of theſe parts cſteemed a favour of Divine N þ 


Looked WY: ence, that juſt about the juntture of time in ' 
rto tout they were deprived of the ſervices of William 4 
nd pen and William Ames, Stephen Criſp, under 1 
ſtrong mpulſe of love and duty, ſhould be 3 to [2 


| OIM1NALC 


them. His attention to the concerns of lociety , | 
VF 


had dot remarkably conſpicuous, not only in his pub- 1 
ong bei: ftry, but in his viſits to private families and 1X8 
1055, Neular perſons ; but he frequently employed his "| 
, Crilp bor the ſpreading of the principles of truth, 
dy relaq or the refuting of miſrepreſentations and ca- 


vice in 


es raiſed againſt it. His doctrine at firſt was 


he care Mgunded by an interpreter, but afterwards he at- 4 
narged wil: . knowledge of the Low Dutch language, 4 
relief; eby he was qualified to preach to them in their ; 
in the eli nou2, When the fiſth-monarchy-men made 

t, travel infurrection, he was at that time travelling in | 
land, V8 ounty of Durham, and being at a meeting at Tv 
d trave n Townſend's in Norton, was taken thence by | 

1 WAnter, an Bellaſiſe with a party of ſoldiers, (with ſix 1 
1 * Friends, and caſt into priſon, two hundred 

the 


* 
from home) as were many others, to the num- | 1 


re, &c. | | an hundred; ſome taken from their work in x 
Lincol0WW:11; hers from inns on their travels. Here N 

vn habuidl as detained in priſon till releaſed by the king's | 0 
joſe prelin:tion the next year, 1661, In the fame 9 
Uial arm | Lv year 1 
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enable James to make a deſcent upon England, x 
alſo by a plot at home to aſſaſſinate King Will: 
which deſigns, being timely diſcovered, were { 
feated. 

Firſt, the two houſes of parliament entered j 


on ſcie1 


urſelye 
» 


an aſſociation, to defend King William's life and} th 
vernment; and in caſe he ſhould come to a vio = 4 
les, 


death, to revenge it upon his adverſaries and! 


adherents. And as this affociation was ſub en?“ 


by people of all ranks, the people called Qual — 
whoſe conſcientious principle againſt taking 4 2 20 
arms prevented their ſubſcribing, thought it exp 1 or: 
ent to manifeſt their loyalty and fidelity to the Hes 
by drawing up and publiſhing a deelaration; __ 
which they ſolemnly and ſincerely declare, tha N 
hath been their hid ment and principle, from hel wah 
day they were called to profeia the light of Ct 3 | 
Jeſus, manifeſted in their conſciences, that the ., gn 
ting up and putting down Kings and government ds Y 1 
God's peculiar prerogative, for cauſes beſt kno  .. f Ta 
himſelf; and that it is not their work or buſinel i 0. > 
have any hand or contrivance therein, nor t0 p 10 | 
bufybodies in matters above their ſtation ; mucin: * 
to plot or contrive the ruin or overturning of 'in, > 
them; but to pray for the king, and for the . was , 
of the nation, and good of all men, that they e ni | 
live a peaceable and quiet lite, in all godlinel n, 3 0 
honeſly, under the government which Gol ispl = N 
ed to ſet over them; many other reaſons they Mien " 
in their faid declaration for not ſubſcribing, con an I 
ing in theſe words. N 
And whereas we, the faid people, are rer; 
to ſign the ſaid aſſociation; we ſincerely ded des 
that our refuſing ſo to do, is not out of any fl quire. 
tis faction to the 2 nor government, nor in acccls to 
ſition to his being declared rightful and |awt i"; be pre 
of theſe realms, but purely becauſe we cannd + the ſt 
amen 


conſei 
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onſcience ſake, fight, kill, or revenge, either for 

urſelyes or any man elſe.“ 

„London the 23d of the firſt month called 
March, 1695-6". 


gland, 
g Willi 


„ Were ( 


entered! 
life and, 
to a viou 
es and g 
s ſublen 


At this time many Friends were priſoners, and 
thers under proſecutions for non-payment of 
thes, &c. and ſome long detained in priſon upon 
pr/enpts, becauſe they could not anſwer prieſts bills 
nd complaints upon oath, Friends of the meeting 


ach . « , # 
ed Qu, r ſufferings, in London, taking this matter into 
te ding paſideration, thought it expedicnt to draw up a ſtate 
* he i the caſe, and preſent it to the king, who received 
tO | 


em in a private apartment, where he was alone“, 
enquired of them what places they belonger to ? 
f what congregations they were miniſters ? This 
mihed George Whitehead with an opportunity 
inform him, that they were not ſettled as miniſters 


laration: 
are, tha 
from thel 
ht of Ul 


that the er any particular congregations, but viſited their 

2 ends meetings, as the Lord inclined them: that 
e 4 fach did not receive ſlipends or hire for preaching; 
'T | 


t preached the goſpel freely, according to Chriſt's 


1, nor 1 nmand, The king made no reply, but appeared 
mn; wry Wy '0us, and fatished with the anſwer, 

ng Pa p Vith the king's approbation, a copy of the peti- 
OF the 1 


1 was alſo delivered to the lord keeper, Somers, 


hat on o ſignified his readineſs to comply therewith, as 

adlineb, as the law would admit; aſſuring them that the 
Gon "Is was really principled in favour of liberty of 
ons the) lcience, as he was alſo. And in a ſhort time af- 


ing, CoM an ad of grace was paſſed, whereby about forty 


. 0 

'' 1 This caſe and petit ion was preſented to the king by George 
ere tehead, Gilbert Latey, Thomas Lower, John Taylor, and 
t of any il Quare; the latter of whom being known to the king, had 
t, NOT in acccls to him, and obtained admiſſion to his preſence for 
nd lawful! elt ; he previouſly enquiring © who they were, and in what 
we cannd us in the ſociety ;” Daniel told hin, « they are minifters 


_ ers amongſt us.“ 


L 4 Friends 
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Friends in priſon on the forementioned accounts wer He mat 
reſtored to liberty. iſſed | 
William Penn in the courſe of laſt year paid a E. Theſ; 
ligious vilit to ſeveral of the weſtern counties, andieeper 
had meetings almoſt daily in the moſt confiderablehuſe, b 
towns, which were greatly crowded, and in mae bei 
places were held in the town-hall, as the only plaeWſons, 
capable of containing the numbers who flocked i Friend 
hear him. And in this year, repeating his viſit Meeting 
the ſame quarter, ſome inhabitants of the city Main, ar 
Wells, from the accounts they had of his publWral oth 
meetings, laſt year, in moſt of the neighbouring: coun 
towns, expreſſed a deſire that he might appoint WM 1695, 
meeting there alſo, He went thither according\bndon 1 
and John Whiting and Robert Holder went to lc epting 
a ſuitable place, and alſo to give information the. ir ſoci. 
of to the biſhop, according to the preſcription Mnmitte 
the act of toleration, which appeared afterwards iWftition, 
be a meaſure of expediency ; after they had gief of 
grant of the market. houſe, the clerk of the mar on to n 


being diſluaded by ſome e who were uniienWuſly wi 
ly, retratted his promiſe, and when they came Wi caſe, ; 
the time appointed, refuſed them admitta et, b 
whereupon they concluded to hold the meeting ers, A 
their inn, and took care previouſly to certify it Whout in 
to the bilhop. The meeting was held in a large bey ax 
with a balcony to the ſtreet; the room was quiciWnetitio; 
filled, and there was alſo a great concourle in Wreadin 
ſtreet ; ſo that for the conveniency of the auditoht the. 
William Penn placed himſelf in the balcony, carriec 
thence preached to the people; but in the mill: ven. 
his declaration, he was interrupted by officers Hired to 
the mayor. with a warrant, who could not be form of 
vailed upon to wait till he had done, although dis repre 
ed, but forced him away inſtantly before the ming, w! 
trates, who, upon examination, finding the houſe ade, th 
certified, and that by diſturbing a lawful aſlem ate, and 
they had exceeded their commiſſion, they excl Frie 
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Zunts wete e matter as well as they could, and preſently diſ- 
ziſſed him. 

paid a :. Theſe 1 afterwards threatened the inn- 
nties, and eeper to fine him for a conventicle held in his 
on ſiderableWſouſe, but the biſhop's certificate of the due no- 
| in maße being produced, ſecured the man from their 
only pla signs. 

flocked i Friends after this hired a houſe in Wells for a 
his viſit Heeting place, and William Penn came thither 
the city Mein, and had a meeting to good ſatisfaftion, Se- 
his publica! other meetings, and the quarterly meeting for 
1ghbourngle county, were afterwards held there, 
t appoint 1695. Friends of the meeting for ſufferings in 
ccording'\Wbndon renewed their application to parliament, for 
vent to E epting the ſolemn affirmation of the members of 
ation their ſociety, inſtead of an oath: they appointed a 
ſcription immittee to ſolicit the members in Ban of the 
fterwards itition, and to procure the paſſing of a bill for the 
ey had goief of Friends. They ſhewed copies of the pe- 
the marion to many of the members, to furniſh them pre- 
re untienWuſly with a clear underſtanding of the nature of 
hey came Wi caſe, and to ſhew them the neceſſity of affordin 
ad m1itianclWef, by reaſon of the hardſhips to themſelves 181 
e meeting ers, for want of power to give legal evidence, 
certify iti bout injuring their conſciences, 

a large 10088 hey applied to Edmund Waller, eſq. to take in 
| was qui petition; which he cheerfully undertook, moved 
courſe in reading thereof, and for leave to bring in a bill, 
the audit the- ſolemn affirmation, &c.“ which motion 
balcony, carried by a great majority, and leave according. 
1 the milliven, In the houſe of lords, the biſhops endea- 
officers red to fruſtrate, their application, by changing 
1 not be \iltorm of the affirmation into a ſolemn oath, This 
though des repreſented by ſome of the peers to Friends in 
ore the ming, who requeſting that ſome alterations might 
the houſe Wade, they ious: bee the houſe, reſumed the 
„ful aſlen ite, and the bill paſſed; though not quite ſatisfac- 
they ex io Friends, 


L 5 This 


— —— 
— — a ti — 
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This act, which was for ſeven years, was, at th 
expiration, continued for eleven years longer, an 
afterwards in the year 1715 made perpetual ; hy 
the terms of the affirmation“ being ſtill uneaſy; 
many Friends, who conſcientiouſly ſcrupling the i 
thereof, as in their opinion approaching too neart 


at is £ 
pr abol 
Urts; 

me re. 


a+ 
aſs defi 


nature of an oath, by reaſon of an implied aps ©2 © 
to God for the truth, applied for an amendmea preſſi 
thereof in 1721, and obtained their requeſt, hing t 


The t. 
rence, 
they | 
{werec 
ptions 


Whilſt King William was ſtudioully endeavon 
ing to relieve the Quakers from the hardſhips 
which they were expoſed, the high-church ecelel 
aſticks were contriving to bring them under the |; 
of a freſh penal law. A bill was brought into 


houſe of lords about this time, by the biſhop A tre 
London, and warmly promoted by fin; for the 16, 
ter payment of church- rates, ſmall tithes, and od hereby 
church dues; whereby the penalties of the act of Ae » 
Henry VIII. for the recovery of predial tithes, v IV. as 
extended to ſmall tithes, repairing public places dt to d 
worſhip, and even the demands of the clerk and: ent, NC 
ton; ſo that, for a trifling demand of perhaps | anſt | 
than a ſhilling, any perſon might be ſubjected to iſ <P! 
enormous expence of a ſuit in the eccleſiaſli 1 of 
courts. reſs tc 
A bill of this tendency muſt neceſſarily awalt The Q 
the attention of the meeting for ſufferings in L — 
don. = ich. procured a copy of the) moleſt 
and prepared ſome exceptions to it, os having! Tied th 
tice of the day appointed for a committee of ured, u 
lords to fit upon it, ſome friends of London vt The 
admitted to an audience of the faid committee. 3 
biſhop of London being chairman, interrogated thi * 1 
what reaſon they had to except againſt the bill! Qual 
which George Whitehead replied, the ſame real A befc 
paratiſts 
count. 


„ do declare in the preſence of Almighty God, the 
neſs of che truth of what I ſay.“ | 
( 
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P 
Theſe Norfolk prieſts commenced hoſtilities by parlian 
a challenge to a public meeting in their pariſh, make 
Weſt Deerham, where ſome Friends of London and cording 
of the country met them; the prieſis had got many petitic 
books written by ſome of the ſociety, and ende che co 
voured from thence to draw injurious concluſions e dilen 
which they could not make good, nor gain the a the c. 
vantage they expected and aimed at in this diſpute. WS: or t 
Being diſappointed in their hopes in this verbint and 
controverſy, they then took up the pen, and pu due de 
liſhed two traQs, entitled, 1ſt. ** A Brief Diſco en, as 
ry, &c.” ad, Some few of the Quakers mam our of 
horrid Blaſphemies ;” and now diſcovering thelimmedi 
real intention, they preſented theſe tracts to the p petiti 
liament, or members thereof, to prepare the way fe by the 
their further attempts. er the 
Theſe books met with ſuitable anſwers by Geo en, they 
Whitehead, wherein their ungenerous aims were di memb 
tefted, and their injurious aſſertions refuted ; ee pri: 
copies of this anſwer were alſo delivered to the men woul: 
bers of parliament, to obviate any ill 1mpreſloo intr, 
from their miſrepreſentations. | preſſed 
But as theſe anſwers could not be printed off his ſoc 
expeditiouſly as the exigency required, a brief pf the! 
monſtrance, drawn up, was in the mean time prineaſe of ( 
ed, and handed to the members of parliament, d had fi) 
Notwithſtanding which, theſe prieſts and theiral city, 
ſiſlant, Francis Bugg, not contented with vilityn: being 
the Quakers in print, procured an invidious peut od edu 
to the commons, replete with general invettv lt in rea 
againſt this people, accuſations without groundlence of 
and calumnies which they could not prove. Dis tend 
prieſts, John Meriton and L Topcliff, atten g with 
ed the parliament, to ſolicit the introducing of h ſhe f 
petition into the houſe ; but the times were nos he gr 
changed, and more liberal ſentiments in reſpect WF many 
religious liberty generally adopted: a copy of MPiple of 


petition was ſhewn to ſeveral of the leading membleſſion ; 
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patliament, who perceiving the tendency of it was, 
make void the act of toleration, they reſolved 
cordingly to ſet their faces againſt the petition ; 


tilities by 
pariſh, a 


ndon and 


got mami petitioners put it into the hands of the members 
1d ende the county, who were brought into a diſagree- 
1cluſtions e dilemma, under the proſpett of either diſoblig- 
n the al 


che clergy of their own county and their parti- 


diſpute. s, or taking a part contrary to their own judg- 
his verbaW&nt and the general ſentiments of the houſe; but, 
and pub due deliberation, they prudently withheld the pe- 
t Diſcoe on, as thinking it in vain to make a motion in 
ers man our of a meaſure which they were ſenſible would 
ring thei immediately rejected. 

to the pu petition of the like tendency was alſo drawn 
he way by the magiſtrates of Edmundſbury, in Suffolk. 


er the care of friends reſpecting the Norfolk pe- 
on, they had little trouble about this; for the Suf- 
members had with others declared their averſion 
he principles of the former petition, and there- 
> would not violate their own judgments ſo far 
to introduce it into the houſe ; but prudently 
preſſed it. 


by Geory 
ms were dt 
futed; an 
to the men 
impreſſion 


inted off his ſociety, in London in particular, was depriv- 
a brief f the ſervices of a very valuable member in the 
time prifWeaſe of Charles Marſhall, by profeſſion a Chemiſt, 
nent. o had fixed his reſidence for ſeveral years paſt in 
and their ai city. He was born in Briſtol, 16g7, and his pa- 
ith vilitygs, being perſons of virtuous diſpoſitions, gave him 
tous petitiWod education. Whilſt yet a child, he took de- 
al invectvglt in reading the ſcriptures, and conceived an ab- 
but groundWence of ſwearing, lying, and other immoralities; 
"Trove. Ii tender age, his mother was careful to take him 
>cliff, attends with her to the meetings of the Independents, 
.cing of eh ſhe frequented. 
es were noi he grew in years and experience, he perceived 
in reſpet Wi many of theſe people departed from the pure 
copy of Mfiple of light and grace, into lifeleſs and empt 
ling memb*elhon; wherefore he became diſſatisfied wit 


them, 
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them, and left them, ſpending much time in retirg 
ment, but conſorted with ſome other ſeeking peo 
who ſpent one day in the week m faſting and praye 


e of 
Dncern 


This was about 1654, when John Camm and Job = 
Audland, having travelled to Briſtol, viſited this (I, ;,, f 
lect ſociety in their meeting, when, by the minil hereby 
of John Audland, Charles Marſhall was effettug ed! 

convinced. N : He we 
Through a long ſeries of inward exerciſes, he "if up 
ceived a diſpenſation of the goſpel to miniſter Hg re. 
others in 1670, and, by his labours and travels, v eue 
inſtrumental to convince many, and convert then. pariſ 
righteouſneſs, continuing a faithful miniſter to (nn broug 
lait, : : 4 comr 

In the ſame year he commenced his travels in (Wc. 1 
work of the miniſtry, firſt through the neighbourg::. min 
counties, and travelling till the year 1672, vines and 
moſt parts of England, and what at that time Mus do; 
remarkable, he met with no interruption by im eat in 
ſonment or from informers. But he was twice io... ag! 
nigh unto death, and paſſed through many die 1. 1 * 
tics, Once, having the ſands to croſs near Ulve Throug 
ton in Lancaſhire, he came in company with inn. 
others to the river fide, where they were infon ne Tre 
by two perſons, who lived on the other fide, to Brit 
they might get over in ſafety; but he found a. tom 
in his own mind, and ſtanding ſtill, he received Doftion 
intelligence, which he underſtood to be a di nion of 
warning, “ that it any attempted to go at that ore his : 
they would periſh ;” and in about an hour the proachin 
overflowed the ſands, which were ſeveral m oly requ 
over, whence they concluded, if they had gon him 
that time, they would have Joſt their lives. Ihen 
Although he ſeems to have eſcaped impriſonm, he to! 
and perſonal injury beyond moſt of his friend erture d 
he did not eſcape entirely. Being at a meet en oppo 
Claverham, in Somerſetſhire, in the 10th me mlelves ; 


1674, ſome juſlices came to break up the mend he 


> 1n teti de of whom, Francis Pawlet of Wells, as he was 


ng peopfWncerned in prayer, laid violent hands on him, to 
nd pray him through the rail of the gallery, and grip- 
1 me 4 him by the ſide ſo rudely and ſo hard as cauſed 
ted this | 


m to ſpit blood, and haled him out of the meeting, 
hereby he received a contuſion, of which he com- 
ined long after. 

He was a conſiderable ſufferer, for his teſtimony 
ainſt tithes, in the loſs of his goods. In 1682, 
hilt reſident at Tetherington in Wiltſhire, he was 
olccuted for tithes by John Townſhend, prieſt of 
at pariſh, in conſequence whereof he was arreſt. 
„brought before the barons of the Exchequer, 
committed to the Fleet priſon, where he was 
nfined for two years. The prieſt growing uneaſy 
his mind, came in perſon to the priſon, releaſed 
, and ſoon after died. Upon his releaſe he fix- 
his domeſtick reſidence in Colton - but was fre- 
ent in his viſits to his native city, Briſtol, and 
ces adjacent, as well as ſeveral other parts of 
gland. i F 

Through many trying exerciſes of body and mind, 
continued his travels in the work of the miniſtry 
the greateſt part of twenty years. H is laſt journey 
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er fide, WS: to Briſtol and the weſtern counties, after his re- 
found 2 Wn from which he was viſited with a lingering in- 
received i: fition, which proved mortal, contrary to the 
be a du nion of his phyſicians, but not to his own. Even 
o at that More his illnefs he ſeemed to have a preſage of his 
hour the 


proaching end, for ſome little time before he preſ- 
ply requeſted an intimate friend to take a ride 
th him, having ſomething of moment to impart, 


ſeveral m 
had god 


ves. when they were gone a few miles out of Lon- 
impriſo nu be told him, „he was ſatisfied the time of his 
is friends Nperture drew near, and therefore he was deſirous 
t a meetußg en opportunity to diſcourſe with him between 
_ 10th MiSnſelves about ſome particulars before he died.” 

the me" nd when, ſoon after this, he was ſeized with in- 


diſpoſition, 
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diſpoſition, though he remained ſettled in opinj 
that he ſhould not recover; yet this fixed perſuaſi 
of his mind was attended with no fearful apprebe 
ſions of his future well-being ; having paſſed al 
of faithfulneſs, integrity, and extenſive benevoleng 


PE 


convi 
0 del 
trave 
Ges, he 
time in 


he felt, in the aſlured proſpe& of his approach lis ind 
change, that the work of righteouſneſs was pen ls ye 
and the effect thereof quietneſs and aſſurance . In 
ever, n to u 
: Being adviſed to go into the country for the be © ® 
fit of the air, he choſe to be removed to John H er, 
ley's, near the river ſide, a friend for whom he ce of m 
an aſſectionate eſteem ; he lay ill about four moi en w 
in great weakneſs, yet his ſenſes and under ſtandſ from 
were preſerved to him clear and ſound to the laſt, en © 
As his laſt moments approached, he cloſed hi: shteot 
with his own hand, with compoſure of mind, 3 ian fr 
from, whom the ſting of death was taken away, ch was 
reſigned his foul to God who gave it, the 1zth he 82d 
the gth month 1698, in the ſixty-ſeeond year of Wi his yea 
age. es, who 
In 1699, John Crook, mentioned before in | 17th Se 
work, departed this life; he was a man of litera of th 
of a good eſtate and rank in life, and in the co Britiſh 
miſſion of the peace for Bedfordſhire, where he! 
ed: he was early convinced by the miniſtry Ks left b. 
William Dewſbury in 1654, about the gyth yea , 878 
his age, ſoon after which his commiſſion was ta 7 pave f. 
away. He had an excellent gift in preaching, e of the 
was careful to adorn his miniſtry by a circumlp* in it w 
converſation coupled with the fear of the Lord. entinuee 
was ſeveral times impriſoned on account of being ns 
meetings, &c,* Ke . 
While his health admitted, he travelled for this wor 
edifying his friends in different parts of the nap bile th 
but 4 Fi in Bedfordſhire, and was inſtrumental ge + 


tics," 


See Beſſc's ſufferings for the particulars, 
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As the parliament had juſt ſettled the ſucceſhq 


the crown in Sophia, elefirefs of Hanover, | 
her heirs, in caſe of the death of king Williams 
the princeſs of Denmark without iſſue, this in 
{erence of a foreign prince, to aſſign another | 
to England than they choſe for themſelves, roul 
the general indignation of the people. Addid 
were ſent up from all quarters expreſſive of g 
tude for the revolution, and loyalty to the kings 
the houſe of Hanover. Upon this occaſion theg 
ple called Quakers alfo, who had heretofore ch 
complaints of grievances to lay before their rug 
from moſt of which they were effettually delive 
by the preſent ſovereign, thought themſelves cal 
upon, in point of duty and gratitude, to wait up 
him ſoon after his return from Holland with an 
dreſs, which was favourably received by the k 
who, in anſwer, replied, © I have protected yt 
and ſhall protect you,” But it being ſome days 
fore it made its appearance in the Gazette, fn 
news-writers, in the intermediate time (as had! 
done in the beginning of King James's reigh) {a 
cated a vety ridiculous piece, purporting to bel 
addreſs of the people called Quakers to the k 
in which the expreſſions are repreſented to be 
blunt and unmannerly,. as beſpoke audacity and! 
folence, rather than the ſimplicity of the Quak: 
but the real addreſs, being ſoon after publiſhed, ( 
tetied the forgery. | 

King William's health having been ſome time 
the decline, a fall from his horſe haſtened his diſſo 
tion: he departed this life at Kenſington the 8th 
of the month called March 1202, in the 52d yea 
his age; leaving deep impreſſions of gratitude tol 
memory in the minds of many of his ſubjects. 

Peace being reſtored to this nation, plenty: 
profperity quickly followed. And now a ſecond) 


ncration ariſing amongſt this ſociety, who held! 
projelll 
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ſucceſſq rofefſion as the religion of their education, and not 


wel, ly the purchaſe of giving up all for its ſake, as their 
William i -decelſors had done, too many of theſe appeared 
„ this in danger of being drawn aſide by the tempting pro- 
mother Mett into an inordinate purſuit of wealth. 
Ives, ei Many admonitions and exhottations from their 
Addre eetings of diſcipline were ſent forth for exciting 
ive of ends to vigilance, and to keep within the limits 
the king. pure religion in their temporal engagements. In 
hon then. pious concern they were encouraged by the con- 
otore cn. ion with which they were favoured therein, and 
their ru ied with wiſdom in directing their meaſures fot 
TY eating the progreſs of this worldly ſpirit ; ſo that 


cir zealous endeavours were attended with a good 
ect. 
In 1693, an application to the parliament of Eng- 


to wait up 
{ with an 
by the F 


rotetted yt cepting their folemn afhrmation inſtead of an oath, 


ome ny bs fir fl undertaken by Friendsof that nation, which, 
1 wk ea their brethren in Ireland underſtood, they took 
(as ha 10 freedom of writing an epiſtle on the ſubjeR, to 
reise) meeting ok ſufferings in . for, when the 
Ng tO 0 vernment of England was pleaſed to favour them 
to the h 169, with an act of parliament, preſcribing a 
ed to „ mok an affirmation inſtead of an oath; although 
acity * yas rather di ſlatis factory to many Friends in Ire- 
wy Id, by reaſon of the ſacred name being compriſed 


rein, which they conſidering as an appeal to the 
vine Being, thought it bordered too near upon an 


© : * . 1 . 4 ” . 
ome une, and were not tree to uſe it. Others, leſs ſctu- 


d = = lous, gratefully. accepted the favour, conceiving if 
1 t 5 _ 8 the light of a ſolemn aſhrmation. This dif- 
2 8 2 ence of judgment, however, was produtlive of no 
atitu 


m; but the ſpirit of mutual forbearance appeared 


bjekts. bicuoufly amongſt che members of this ſociety at 
„ plent) 0 time. Thoſe who ſcrupled the uſe thereof, not 
'A 4 ly judging thoſe who were free to uſe it, and 
„ho he er ſympathiſing in the difficulty under which 


projelll the 


nd, requeſting their indulgence to the Quakers, in 
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the tenderneſs of their conſciences brought others : 
their brethren, were earneſtly diſpoſed to co. opera I" 
with them in procuring an univerſal eaſe to al] the demy n 
members. When they met at the next yearly mee N 
ing of London, an edifying harmony appeate en the 
amongſt Friends of both nations, and it was reſoly Here | 
unanimouſly to ſolicit governmeut, for granting pptiſl te 
form of affirmation, which might be ealy to all, "=. 
As this ſociety became numerous in that nation aſpute 
the advantage and neceſſity of a ſalutary dilcipli d pub; 
had become obvious, and was immediately adopte general 
by Friends there, upon the notice of its being el Upon t 
bliſhed by their brethren in England, and wal Pecp! 
any of that oppoſition, which occaſioned fo mut Io 
trouble to their ſaid brethren; the benefits of bn ndour a; 
therly care for cach other, during the late war, havin but the 
been evidently manifeſted, had confirmed the ju diſow! 
ment of Friends generally in favour of a zealouset rrangle: 
ertion of endeayours for the preſervation of Friend that time 
in the uniform practice of piety. aper, en 
William Penn, in company with John Everota led Qua 
Thomas Story, ſet out from Briſtol, at that timed ends, P 
place of his reſidence, in the 2d month, 1698, Ad 
viſit Friends in Ireland. They landed in Dublin! ous tit 
6th of gd month, O. S. and the half year's me lam P 
ing began on the 8th, wherein Thomas Story writ ok his“ 
they were greatly comforted, not only in the en uly Xp 
ment of the divine preſence, but allo in obſerv $ refle&; 
the unity, mildneſs, and order, which appeared amo a the c 
Friends, in the management of the affairs ot ork, M 
church in that meeting, preſent 
The reſort of people, of all ranks and profeſſi olpel T 
to the meetings, was very great, chiefly to It rably, b 
William Penn. Many clergy attended amon Ic CXCep! 
others, and amongſt them, the dean of Derry, v r his ret 
being at ſeveral meetings, was aſked by his bill per, enti 
whether he heard any thing but blaſphemy andi of the 
ſenſe; and whether be took off his hat in time rinks 
| e 
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rayer; to which he replied, that he heard no blaſ- 
bemy nor nonſenſe, but ſubflantial truth; and did 
ot only take off his hat at prayer, but his heart ſaid 
en thereto, 
Here they met with John Plympton, a tenacious 
aptiſt teacher, whoſe pertinacity in oppoſition and 
vy, William Penn had experienced” before in 
dilſpute at Melkſham, in Wiltſhire, This perſon 
d publiſhed a very abuſive paper againſt Friends 
general, and William Penn 1n particular, 
Upon this ſeveral perſons applied to the elders of 
t people, to inform themſelves whether this work 
with their approbation ; who, with becoming 
ndour and concern, diſclaimed having any hand in 
but that it was altogether Plympton's own work, 
u diſowned him therein. So looking upon him as 
yrangler, they thought him not worthy of notice 
that time; but afterwards William Penn publiſhin 
aper, entitled“ Goſpel Truths held by the People 
ledQuakers” ſubſcribed by himſelf and three other 
ends, Plympton's enmity was rouſed again to ap- 
rin print, in a piece to which he prefixed the in- 
ious title of, The 
liam Penn alſo reprinted the 8th and gth chap- 
of his © Primitive Chriſtianity revived,” which 
ry expoſed to the public the falſity of Piymp- 
$ refle&tions, 
n the courſe of his viſit, coming to the. city 
ork, William Penn paid a viſit to the biſhop, 
preſented him with the above-ſaid paper, called 
olpel Truths,” waich he ſeemed to receive, fa- 
ably, but afterwards, unexpettedly, publiſhed 
Ic exceptions againſt it; to which William Penn, 
r his return to England, replied in a defence of 
per, entitled © Goſpel Truths againſt the Excep- 
Is of the Biſhop of Cork.” | 
look upon it as unneceſſary to attend them 
uh the whole courſe of their. viſit; but only 
ae notice of one or two remarkable occurrences, 


At 


Quaker no Chriſtian.” —- 
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the conſequence, he had ſent the mayor and o 


240 


magiſtrates to diſperſe them; but ſeeing they} 


taken no notice of him, or the civil powers there, 
thought it his duty to lay the matter before their 
ſhips, that ſuch remedy might be applied, as in 
7 they might think proper, to obviate the( 
ger and ill conſequences of ſuch aſſemblies.“ 

When William Penn and his companions am 
at Cork, finding the lords juſtices arrived there be 
them, William, for whom they had entertaineday 
regard, went to pay them a vilit; after mutual! 
tations, the earl of Galway gave him the biſhq 
Caſhel's letter to read, which having done, he n 
to them the real circumſtances of the caſe, tellingtl 
* that he did not ſee any armed perſons there, u 
here and there a gentleman might have a ſwor 
uſual ; but that he knew nothing of what rely 
they were.” Then the earl, calling the biſhop," 
dotard !” ſaid, ** why ſhould he make all this adoy 
ſo common an occaſion ?” 

From Lambſtown, in the county of Wexford, 
wrote an epiſtle to the 2 meeting in Lon 
conveying an account of their ſervice, and the 
of their religious ſociety in that nation. 

About this time a general provincial viſit wa 
E and performed, i. e. a viſit to every pat 

ar men's meeting through each province, in- 
to enquire into the ſtate of each meeting ; and 
the exhortations and admonitions, imparted iro 
half year's meetings, had been put in practice: 
an account was returned to the ſucceeding nal 
meeting, of the great ſatisfaction which the Fn 
concerned were favoured with in their ſervice, 
the feeling of divine aſſiſtance with them; and 
ing a condeſcending temper of mind in thok 
were vilited, ſo as to receive their advice with 
ality, and readily to comply therewith ; ſol 
whom had been prevailed with to leſſen thel 
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;d concerns, that they be more at liberty to fill 


Or . . * 

way Wh their places in 7 with greater fidelity; others, 
vers the e were poſſeſſed large holdings of lands, to 
eh ommodate their poorer brethren, who wanted 
4d, a nl aller tracts at reaſonable rates. | 

viate the bey alſo publiſhed and diſperſed an epiſile® from 


province meeting of Leinſter, held at Caſſleder- 
t the 9th, 10th, and 11th days of 7th month this 
, on the ſame ſubject, which affords us a ſpeci- 


blies.“ 
1NLONS am 


d there bel a a 
_— Oo of the ſentiments of the faithful elders of this 
r mutual e. . 

the bil 70. This year died James Greenwood, and Ann 
one, here wife, of Grange, in the county of Antrim, — 
re, telling) were ſtrift obſervers of the apoſtle's exhorta. 


not to forget to entertain ſtrangers, their houſe 


1s there, u 6 bei . 
| hearts being open to receive the travelling ſer- 


ve a ſworl 

hat re of the Lord; for which ſervice they were 
ie biſhop, | qualified, adminiſtering to them ſpiritual help 
1 chis all aſſiſtance, as well as outward entertainment.— 


es being for many years infirm in body, was un- 
to travel much abroad; but Ann being healthy, 


Wexford, : 

ing in Lon h in body and mind, was frequently ſerviceable at 
e, and general meetings of Friends, where ſhe appeared 
8 uch ſweetneſs and evenneſs of temper, ſo grave, 


berate, and reaching in her expreſſions, that ſuch 


ial viſit wal 
N gal ere in the ſervice with her, were much en- 
ovince, int raged, by the excellent fruits of the divine ſpirit 
ting; and appeared through her, both in do&rine, diſci- 
parted fr. and converſation. They both died in the 
1 praQtice; 7 reſignation and aſſurance of peace 
-eeding 1 g 

ll . 
rs bis epiſtle is recorded at length in Pr. Rutty's hiſtory. 
them ; and | 
nd in thok 
dvice withe 


ewith ; ot 
leſſen thel 
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P 
Rober 
AMERICA, Wo 
In the courſe of the year 1695, Robert Bang qt 
from Weſtmorland, and Robert Wardel, from $ fr 
derland, county Durham, both far advanced in je 166 
but men eminently qualified for ſervice, the [a * 
being more remarkable for an extraordinary talent 7Mior 
the diſcipline, the former for an excellent gift in Fn 
miniſtry, notwithſlanding the probability of a fin vom 
paration from their neareſt connections and their 11665 
tive land, under perſuaſion of duty, paid a religious hen” 
to Friends in this remote quarter of the globe, U barged, 
commenced their ſervice in the province of Penn * 
vania and Jerſey, and afterwards viſited New Engl — 
and other parts of the continent, in which ſervicet F 
ſpent the remaining part of the preſent, and grei fopher 
part of the ſucceeding year, and in the latter yam 
thereof embarked for the Weſt-Indian iſlands; ba. x bs 
after paſſing through Bermudas and Antigua, vi bs bop 
they had conſiderable ſervice among Friends do 
other inhabitants, they arrived at Jamaica in the ne bim 
month, 1696, intending, after their ſervice there nally ir 
finiſhed, to return to the continent of Americ * 
Continuing united in diligent labour for the pr on 
tion of truth and righteouſneſs among Friend e 
others in that iſland, for the ſpace of two weeks mp, 
climate ſeemed unfavourable to their declininge lent with 
ſtitutions, but more immediate! on Robert e bailif 
whom it threw into an indiſpo ition, which ſoon EE 
minated his labours with his life. After loud 1668, th, 
ſickneſs, he peaceably expired on the 22d : wo loph 
month, leaving his companion and fellow + Ducker, 
on the iſland, And as this Friend was not the od, id 
diſtinguiſhed _ his brethren for his ſer 35 
and his peculiar ſufferings, a more particular acc 


death, 
es, Was 


of him may not be unacceptable to ſome read! 
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Robert Barrow Was a native of Lancaſhire, but 
pught up from his infancy in Weſtmorland. He 
convinced of the truth as held by the Quakers, 
| after ſome time received a gift in the miniſtry ; 
rt Bari tne exerciſe whereof he travelled much in Eng- 
from vl: ice through Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. 
ed in ven 166g, he was taken from a meeting at Birk- 
„ the lat ge, in company with other Friends, indicted at 
ry talent ſemons; from which he, with John Ayery and 
t gift in gin Lancaſter, were committed to anf con- 
of a final WW mere upwards of eleven months, 
nd then n 1665, he was committed to priſon on an old in- 
eligiouu nent, but after eight days confinement, again 
obe. U erged, upon being fined 138. 4d. for which his 
> of Penig were afterwards difſtrained. 
Yew Enes next ſuffering was by diſtraint of his property 
1 ſervice. demand not properly his own. In 1664, 
, and gre iſtopher Biſbrown, of Arnſide, was ſued for 
he latter cs to an outlawry, and arreſted by Robert Wil- 
iſlands; n, a bailiff, of Kendal, at the ſuit of James 


atigua, Miet, lord of the manor of Grayrigg : the plain- 


Friends 
aica in the 
vice theie 
f Americ 
or the pro 


nſtead of obeying the * gong yon of the writ, by 
ing him to be conveyed to London, to appear 
nally in the court of exchequer, found means 
eep him cloſe priſoner in the bailiff's houſe 
+, oh ſixteen months, in order to force him to a 
8 run pliance with his demands: but the old man, who 
wo Ween ten ſeventy-ſeven years of age, bore his con- 
e tent with chriſtian patience, and at length died 
obert e bailiff's houſe. And in a year or two after, 
which (00 BE .ſ-cutor was alſo removed by death. 
\ fter * 668, the two daughters and executrixes of the 
e 22d x I hriſlopher Biſbrown, were proſecuted by Eliz- 
fellow h Ducket, widow and executrix of James —— 
as not c 0 aid, in the manor court of Beethom, for the ſame 
or his „ tor which their father ſuffered impriſonment 
nic oh death. Mary Biſbrown, one of the ſaid exe- 
ome I 7 ſummoned to appear, and upon her 
M 2 non- 


was out of their juriſdiction, Soon after her dif 
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pr hy jr pg a verdict of 61, 10s. was obtain 
againſt her, and a warrant granted for diſtreſs 
her goods; but ſhe being in the ſtation of a ſery 
they could find no effects of her's ; and her fi 


he un 
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pken p 
ar tak 
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pointment, Robert Barrow, who had married M 

aret Biſbrown, the other executrix, was ſummc 
into the court at Kendal by the faid Ede 
Ducket, upon the aforeſaid verdift obtained 
Beethom, where he demurred to the jurifdittion 
that court, which appears to have been allowed 
Sometime after, he was again ſummoned to the a 
at Kendal, where four actions were brought ag 
him at the ſuit of the ſaid Elizabeth Ducket ; and 
the 2d day of March, 1668, thoſe attions 
tried, and a verdict obtained againſt him for 4. 


which the bailiffs took from him a horſe which ned 
40.58. hay worth 138. and ſundry articles of houſe ied by 
turniture beſide, . liberty, 
In the ſame year Robert Barrow, with Miles! His laf 
man, and John Fell, was proſecuted in the ec “ ta 
aſtical court at Richmond, for ſmall tithes aud th ſever 
offerings, at the ſuit of William Brownſwood, oil Sully, 
of Kendal, and was committed to priſon, and deaﬀp»4<d tc 
there nine weeks: after which theſe Friends, a det 
informed of ſome illegality in the proceedings aff; ''*5 | 
them, ted to the eccleſiaſtical court at erated, 
upon which they were ſet at liberty during th wag 0 
peal, and were likely to recover cofts again 3 
prieſt: but by the advice of one Dr. Bursa : exer 
prieft took an oath of the legality of his proſeciſ'** of! 
and thereupon they were cited to anſwer upon unti 
Gtherwiſe they would incur a contempt, which „ with 
bave been the conſequence, had not both the en of 
and Dr. Burwell died in the intermediate I being 
whereby the ſuit was terminated after an ex ation 
yl. to Robert Barrow, beſides his falſe imprilo N 


which was attended with a eircumſtance, evi 
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as obtain e unfeeling temper of his proſecutor: when the 
diſtreſs lis came to arreſt him, he was ſick, and had 
Mae pken phy fie, where fore he requeſted them to for- 
d her taking him from home until the next day: they 
er her A idenced more tenderneſs than the prieſt; to whom, 
arried M ben they applied in favour of the priſoner, in- 


Ty es prming him * it might endanger the man's health 


FR take him away at that time,” the prieſt churliſhly 
chaainet ſwered, * that unleſs he would pay, he ſhould go 

a3ri{diftion mediately to jail.” So they were obliged to hurry 

n allow naway, to the apparent danger of his health. 

d to the al He was again impriſoned in 1677, The mavox. 

ought ag Kendal ſent three conſtables to the meeting, who 

icket ; and und Robert Barrow preaching. At the next 


ſions he, and two other Friends, who were at the 
ecting, were indicted for a riot, fined, and im- 
iſoned: but ſome little time after, their fines were 


* by diſtreſs of their goods, and themſelves ſe: 
iberty. | 


actions 
im for 4]. 
rſe which 
es of houle 


eh Miles His laſt impriſonment was in London, in 168; : 
in the ect ves taken from Devonſhire-houſe meeting, and 
hes and th ſeveral others indicted again for a riot, brought 
ee guilty, and fined 21. 13s. 4d. and of courſe re- 
n, ande nded to priſon for non-payment ; but how long 
Friend s detained there I find no certain account. 
ceedings if It was not long until the proſecution was much 
avon derated, and in fine terminated by the King's de- 
during th ration of indul ence. Robert Barrow had, when 
ofts again lderty, travel] into ſundry partsof GreatBritain, 
Yr; Burwd the exerciſe of his miniſterial labours, in ſundry 
his proſe 10ds of his life ; but did not croſs the ſeas in that 
wer upon ice until his declining years, In 1691, his ſym- 
apt, whid y with his friends in Ireland, juſt relieved from 
t both the aſon of diſtreſs, drew him to pay them a religious 
ermediac ii” being the firſt Friend from abroad who viſited 


nation after the wars, And in the next year, 


er an expe e 
z arion epeated his viſit to that nation, in i 
. zander Seaton. — drs 
M 3 In 


wife and young child, and Robert Barrow, who, 
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In 1694, he left his outward habitation, to pay helter 
religious viſit to Friends on the American contine ere 7 
and ſome of the Weſt-Indian iſlands; for ſo Meno 


couraging was the proſpect of this undertaking Ina 


his time of life, and ſuch was his apprehenſion 3 
the attendant difhculties and dangers, that he e 32 
preſſed himſelf to this effett before he left Engla 15 R p 
that he had rather have immediately laid douche! 
natural life there, if by ſo doing he could hy ** 
kept his peace with God, than to croſs the ſea mars 
America.“ ; bin 

We left him in Jamaica, where he ſpent abe 45 
four months after the deceaſe of his companic a" 
and being clear of his ſervice in thoſe parts, was pi 260 - 
poſing to return to Pennſylvania; and with & = 
view he embarked in company with Jonathan Di BY a 
enſon and his family, on board the Barkentine . we, 
formation, Joſeph Kirle maſter, on the 23d day Aba 
the Ech month (Auguſt) 1696 ; they proceeded ſu ED 
celsfully on their voyage till the 22d of next mon There 
when being in the Gult of Florida, a ſtorm aroſe; ok 
drove them aſhore in the night, when it was ſod; C A h 
they could ſee no land, and t e ſeas broke over the N 
They concluded to keep in the veſſel as long: A 
would hold together, and at day light found the og 
ſelves on ſhore _— a beach, which was dry wi pays 
the ſurges retreated. | , 

They got on ſhore, and brought off ſome of tn 1 

roviſions, with ſpars and fails to make a ten had 
Dickenſor, with a negro ſervant, went to view 3 
land, which appeared a dreary waſte without ties N 
herbage ; they choſe the moſt convenient placed 3 
could find for their tent, to which they brought 


| bee h 
ſick and weak, particularly Jonathan Dicken 33 , 


vellel, 
ly mor 
nous n 


ſides the infirmity of age, had been for ſome! 
— an infirm ſtate of health ; the ſtorm and 
{ill continued, from which they had no Fo 
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belter ; their clothes alſo were all wet; but theſe 
ere ſcarcely to be reckoned hardſhips in compari- 
on of what they had to experience. | 

In a ſhort time, two of the natives made their ap- 
earanice, quite naked, except a ſmall piece of plaited 
raw-work about their wailts ; theſe ſavages locked 


n, to pay 
n contine 

for ſo d 
dertaking 
rehenſion 


en Eg ery fierce, their hair was tied behind in a roll, in 
id down bich ſtuck two bones, one ſhaped like a broad 


row, the other like the point of a ſpear, and their 
eapons were long knives, They ſeized the two 
it of the ſhip's crew m met with, who were 


could ha 
the ſeas 


ſpent ab ching corn from the veſſel; the reſt coming up 

compani emed diſpoſed to fetch their guns to kill them, but 
its, was pee diſſuaded by Jonathan Dickenſon, who obſerved 
d 3 dem tcheir inability to defend themſelves and 
nathan Da pay from the conſequences of ſuch an action, 
. viſing them to put their truſt in the Lord, who wes 


e to defend them to the uttermoſt. Aſter looking 
jon theſe ſtrangers awhile, the Indians turned their 
>s and ran away. 


2d day 


-oceeded ſu 


next a 
Lee Their ſudden retreat filled the ſhip- wrecked crew 
+ was ſo h gloomy apprehenſions, imagining they were 
© over ie to alarm the reſt of the natives, which ſeems 


have been really the caſe. 
Conferring amongſt themſelves about the beſt ex- 
dients in this extremity, one of the company pro- 


Jas long? 
found the 


vas dry Wi led to aſſume the denomination. of Spaniards, as 
ſome of ih le Indians ſtood in awe of them; and one of the 
\ake a tem ers, named Solomon Creſon, ſpeaking the Spa- 


* language well, the motion was agreed to by moſt 
the company, as the moſt probable means of 
ping with their lives. | | 


t to view 
1thout trees 


il 
_—_— oon atter word was brought by ſome of their 
Dicken ele who had been near the beach, that the In- 
row, Who, were coming; the greateſt part went to plunder 
for ſome oF vellel, but the Caſſekey (their chief) wich about 
orm and more, came upon the ſhipwrecked people in 


110us manner, their large Spaniſh knives in their 


p 10 
* M4 hands, 


{he! 
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P. 
hands, and foaming at the mouth, cried out, N 
kaleer, Nickaleer,” which, though not underſtog 4 2 
that time, they came after. to underſtand was $pania 
term they uſed to ſignify © Engliſhmen,” to whi cy 
they bore a particular malevolence. | * 
When theſe perſons endeavoured, according Ei. 
their agreement, to paſs themſelves upon them| 248 
Spaniards, they repeated their cry, “ no Eſpn 7 
Nic kaleer, Nickaleer,” and ſurrounding them, 4 yer 0 
ed themſelves each behind one, and ſome tak „ien 
hold of them by the head, with their knees 
againſt their ſhoulders, with their arms extend 
and their knives in their hands, in this poll 
they ſeemed to wait for the Callekey to begin 
ke Eriends ſitting quite ſtill, and apparently 
moved, reſigned to the divine will, when all a | 1 = 
ſudden the Indians, who had been very clamorou * 
their uninteiligible jargon, and dread fully herce FO 
their countenances, were ſtruck dumb, Gong = 
tenances fell, and they looked like men amazed — 1 
a quarter of an hour. Then they withdrew . 1 
hands, and left them, to rifle _ * oy 
they had brought on ſhore, and —_ = 1 ther 
the Caſſekey reſerving the money to himſelf, I = 
ſtripped moſt of them of their clothes, _— 3 
as naked as themſelves, (except . - * 
ſon's wife and child, Bobert Barrow an 1 Notes 
Kirle), Being now in the hands of theſe In 13 
it pleaſed providence to affett the Caſſekey's 1 
with tenderneſs, who thenceforward 1 . 
protector againſt the further rapine or abuſe o 3 
- Long | ner of 1 
oe the next day the Caſſekey came 9 b hr 
which, by his direction, by a ſignal, the ”y 3 
any had erefted, to ſhelter themſelves 5 e, 
with and fitting down amongſt them, repeate 


: . Ed like a 
queſtion ** Nickaleer, Nickaleer ?“. and _ * 
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Aly to Robert Barrow : Now, although the reſt 
the ſafety of their lives, had aſſumed the name 
Spaniards, ſome on that account making a wrong 
tion, others evading a direct anſwer, yet this 
eſt man, who had learned of the God ot truth, 
ſpeak the truth from his heart on all occaſions, 
n at the hazard of his life, in ſimplicity anſwer- 


ont, « Ni 
nderſtood 
and was 
%s tO wh 


according 
on them! 


—— yes; whereupon the Caſſekey aſked him, if ano- 
eee * r perſon, to whom he pointed was © Nickaleer?“ 
ir knees Wvbich he returned the ſame anſwer. Then he 


| © totus“ (all) “ Nickaleer,” and went out, 
returned in a ſhort time with ſome of his 
n with him, and then they ſtripped Robert 
rrow and the reſt, of their clothes, who had hi- 
to been ſpared, and left them likewiſe almoſt 
ed, 
The Indians having collected their plunder, pro- 
da guard, armed with bows and arrows, to con- 
t their priſoners to their town, who were each 
them, if any ways able, obliged to carry a bur. 
n provided for them out of the plunder, Thus 
fed, and threatened to be ſhot if any of them of- 
dto lay down their burthen, they were marched 
ut hve miles barefooted through a deep ſand, and 
ſun extremely hot; when they reached an inlet 
he ſea, on the other fide whereof their town 


ms exten 
this poll 
to begin 


parently 
hen all 01 
clamorous 
ully fierce 
their co 
n amazed 
ithdrew tt 
cheſts, wh 
led the [pc 
imſelf. I. 
leaving tl 
than Dick 


„and Joe. compoled of a few wigwams, conſtrued of 
heſe Indi poles ſtuck in the ground. bent one to another, 
Tekey's em an arch, and covered with a thatch of pal- 
became o leaves; to this town they were taken over 


inlet in canoes, | 

ere they bad an opportunity of obſerving their 
ner of worſhip, which was performed by night, 
which is thus deſcribed. The moon, being up, 
Indian who performs their ceremonies, looking 
diaſtly at the moon, made a hideous noiſe, and 
d like a madman for the ſpace of half an hour, 
the Indians being ſilent till he had done; af- 


M 5 


- abuſe ol 


into the t 
he ſhip's o 
ves from 
A repeate( 


ind addrel 
diret 
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ter which they made a great noiſe, ſome like 1 


barking of a dog, and other —_ ſounds; aft 


this, one got a log, and ſet himfelt down, holdig 


the ſtick or log upright reſting on the groun 
ſeveral others gathered about him, making a hid 


ous noiſe, and ſinging after their faſhion ; at leng 
their women joined the chorus, and added great 
to the vociteration, which continued till midnight, 
The next day, the 26th of the mpnth, Robert By 
row, under a deep exerciſe of mind, in conſide 
tion of their preſent diſtreſſing trials, toward i 
evening, felt a concern to addreſs an exhortationt 
his fellow ſufferers to patience under their preſt 
afflictions, preaching from the text of ſcript 
Rev. iii. 10. Becauſe thou haſt kept the word( 
my patience, therefore I will keep thee”. Af 
which he ended with a moſt fervent prayer, deſim 
of the Lord, that whereas he had ſuffered t 
to be caſt amongſt a barbarous and heatheniſhp 
ple, that if it was his bleſſed will he would preſen 
and deliver them from amongſt them, that the 
names might not be buried in oblivion, and that! 
might lay his body amongſt his faithful friend 
At the cloſe of his prayer E ſeemed to have an 
ſurance that his petition wou'd be granted. 
They ſpent five days amongſt his ſavage peop 
and then, being ſtripped of all they had, were p 
mitted-to depart, and obtained from the Indians, 
their departure, ſome things they ſeemed to ſet! 
value upon, being articles of proviſion theſe [a 
ges knew not the uſe of, but which might be off 
vice to them in their journey. They had hithe 
eaten very little, if any thing, from the time of the 
ſhipwreck ; at firſt their affliction took away tiK 
appetite, that they had little inclination to 
then the Indians' food here was moſtly diſtaſteful 
them; and when they were provided with fiſh, lo 
of them hungry as they were, having conceive 
| not 
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PE 
of a great flood, they were obliged to remove the ey walks 
lodgings ſeveral times, and for divers days were i they to 

- continual apprehenſion of being drowned; at leng ok and | 
they were preſerved on an oyfler-hill. th any | 
Their food amongſt theſe latter Indians, as em; the 
as the former, was both very ſcanty and very loairih wit 
ſome, even gills and guts of fiſn picked off a du ally pe 
hill; ſometimes the nauſeous ſcraps the Ind d one of 
threw away, and the water they boiled their fiſh i leave b 
however filthily handled, At firſt we have {ene to th, 
their ſorrows and alarms deprived them of appeii followi 
then the Indian food was diſtaſteful, but at len ength in 
extreme hunger prevailed over all diſguſt, they couWay ſtreng 
eat the palmetto berries with an appetite, which er he ple 
firſt had a moſt diſagreeable taſte, and were like WW" with a 
take away their breath. | tons ver 
Their lodging was equally uncomfortable; i perſever 
calily imagined how great a hardſhip it mult be bardſhips 
people well educated, and inured to comloriWpaniſh | 
accommodations, to lie on a floor {warming red at 
vermin of many ſorts, and in the midſt of all erember, 
filth that bred theſe vermin ; more ſeverely ii of 7th 
ſtill was their lodging on the cold ground 2 Indian 
wards, unclothed and unſheltered, expoſed to es the n 
chilling blaſts of the rigid north-weſt wind. ly thoſe t 
For * they reached Auguſtine, this wind, t Augul 
troducing the ſevereſt cold and froſt in this coi vith gre 
nent, ſet in; they were then in an uninhabited ei ¶ heard of 
try, where they were obliged to take up their M body c 
ing on the ground in the open air, they provideiſ ind them 
beſt ſhelter they could againſt the freezing v/ were 
and having wood here, made a large fire, but Hey, pre 
they lay down could not reſt, for when on one des to cc 
they were even ſcorched by the fire, the other ernor of 
was ready to freeze, inſomuch that they were d 
ed to ſtand or keep running moſt of the night; Es! 
next day proved the accumulation of their ſor Kobert R 


ſaint and weary for want of reſt and want of 
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y walked in pain through weakneſs and fatigue, 
they ſtood ſtill, they were benumbed with the 
ft and loſt themſelves; and if this was the caſe 
ith any of them, the reſt were too weak to aſſiſt 


ve the 
were 1 
at leng 


, as we em; they were obliged to leave them to periſh, or 
rv lo nim with them; three or four of their negroes 
'F a d ually periſhed, and were ſeen by them no more, 
e Induſ d one of the paſſengers fainting, they were forced 
ir fiſh leave behind half dead; and I find not that he 


have ene to them again. Upon this cataſtrophe I find 


* appeiiffſe following remark , God can both adminiſter 
at lenofcngth in the midſt of weakneſs, and alſo take 
they col y firength, and cauſe weakneſs to ſucceed, when- 
, which er he pleaſes. Here was an old man}, a + wo- 


n with a ſucking child, and a woman with child, 
rlons very unlikely to encounter ſuch hardſhips, 
perſevered through, and yet divers ＋ inured 
hardſhips periſhed.” The next day they reached 
paniſh ſettlement, and in two days more the 

ved at Auguſtine; on the 15th of gth = 
o vember) after a _—_— Journey from the 


>re like 


table; it 

mult be 
-omlorti 
rming u 
t of all! 


erely tr thot 7th month (September) the day they left the 
ound a Indian town, wherein they experienced cala- 
oled to ies the moſt diſtreſſing to human nature, lite- 
ind. ly thoſe the apoſtle recounts as ſuch. 


lis wind, 


n this co 1th great humanity by the governor, who, hav- 
abited coi heard of their captivity among the Indians, ſent 
p their . body of Spaniards into the Indian ſettlements, 
provided ind thera out and condu them thither; and when 
eezing vi! were ſufficiently refreſhed to undertake the 


Imey, provided them with accommodations and 
des to conduct them ſafely to Carolina, The 
ernor of Carolina completed that relief the 


re, but 
1 ON ONE 
the other 


» JJ * e UL | 
u 3 * Preface to J. Dickenſon's narrative. 
e n 9 j Robert Barrow. Jonathan Dickenſon's wife. 
their IT $ 2 Corinth, xi. 26, 27. 
w ant Q 


other 


\t Auguſtine they were entertained, clothed, and 
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other had begun, ſupporting them liberally, Noutw. 
providing them with better clothing than Auguſtui ere wit 
afforded ; here they ſtayed a month, wanting ift hi 
days, when Robert Barrow, Jonathan Dicken him, 
his wife and child, embarked for Pennſylvania, aWhing tc 
in fourteen days arrived at Philadelphia, about (i this life 
months and ſeven days from the time of their ſii vas de 
wreck. Philade 
Robert Barrow, from the decay of nature andi Althoug 
unwholeſomeneſs of the food he had ſubſiſted o now 
among the Indians, had contratted a violent ſu ter the 
added to his preceding ſickneſs, which had held hi ends in 
ever ſince he left Auguſtine, and was aggravated Wien more 
the cold weather, ſo that when he arrived at Phi ſeeds o 
delphia, he was reduced to ſuch weakneſs as to Mus had at 
incapable of - helping himſelt. | ubleſom 
About eight o'clock in the evening the veſſel ali year, ( 
rived, and divers Friends went on board to hel party, a 
him on ſhore, but found him too weak to rem, comin 
that night; he was rejoiced to ſee them, ande handing j 
reſſed great ſatisfaftion that the Lord had grangWinit who 
oh requeſt, that he might lay down his bones in ect, both 
place. He gratefully acknowledged the good eing evic 
of God to him, the conſolation of whoſe preſeni the meet 
had attended him in all his exerciſes. tnued t. 
The next morning ſeveral friends went aboard s, and as 
aſſiſt in bringing the veſſel up to a wharf, in order bore thei 
get him on ſhore, which they effected, and vi bem ove 
ping him up in a blanket, conveyed him in a b ect, he 
mock to the houſe of Samuel Carpenter, we ends wer, 
being ſhifted, he ſlept a conſiderable time; d not att: 
ſame day ſome Friends came to viſit him, at the ighl he dep: 
of whom he ſeemed greatly rejoiced, Iſh or ex 
On the 4th day of the 2d month, about the Mutchinſo 
hour in the morning, he deſired a friend to write ¶Mrbance w. 
him to his wife, to remember his dear love to h one Hen 
and to let her know of his travels, and his arrira one of | 
Philadelphia; that the Lord was with him, Men, the 
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ally, ns outward affairs were ſettled, and that ſhe had 
\uguſinhcrewithal to live on. Several Friends coming 
ting oi viſit him this day, he ſaid, that the Lord was 
ickenſa ch him, and all things were well, and that he had 


z7ania, a 
about 
their ſhy 


thing to do but die.” And the ſame day depart- 
this life, on the 6th day of the ſame month 1697, 


Philadelphia, 

Although George Keith had left America, and 
now buſying himſelf in vain endeavours to 
uer the ſ2eds of diſcord amongſt his former 
ends in England, yet in America, where he had 
en more Carcelebul in cauſing an open ſeparation, 
ſeeds of diſſenſion he had ſown amongſt his par- 
ns had acquired ſtrength, and continued to be very 
ubleſome. At the yearly meeting at Burlington 
year, George Hutchinſon, with ſome others of 
party, attempted to diſturb the meeting of wor- 
, coming in under a very ill-timed pretence of 
nanding juſtice * the miniſters and ſtrangers, 


re and tt 
bliſted 0 
zlent flu 
| held hi 
ravated i 
| at Phil 


$ as to! 


e veſſel; 
rd to hel 
to remo 
n, and e 


ad grantinit whom he alledged he had divers things to 
ones in i ect, both in reſpect to doctrine and practice; but 
e goodn ang evident that his intention was only to diſor- 
ſe preſent the meeting by cavilling and contention, friends 


unued their meeting unmoved by his accuſa- 


t aboard WF, and as they felt their minds properly influenc- 
in order bore their teſtimonies to the truth, and continu. 
and wraffWicm over all his oppoſition: exaſperated at the 

in a hu ect, he continued his railing even while ſome 

iter, winds were preaching ; and when he found he 
time; d not attain his end to put the meeting in diſor- 
at the . he departed, with a menace, that would 


liſh or expoſe them to the world. 


out the MWutchinſon had no ſooner withdrawn than a freſh 
to write Mrbance was attempted by a number of Germans, 
love to ha one Henry Bernard Caſtor at their head, who 
his arrival one of thoſe called Pietiſts, whom, with his 


en, the friends in London, were reported to 


h him, i 
have 


dwas decently interred in Friends burying ground 
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have aſſiſted on their way to Pennſylvania, { 
which they ſeem to have made ungrateful returns 
for divers of them gave Friends there much troub 
in matters wherein no reaſonable plea of conſcien 
or duty could be advanced, and in a manner incor 
ſiſtent with the ſpirit of chriſtianity, appearingy 
violent, eſpecially at this meeting ; but Frien 
feeling their minds ſtayed under an awful iny 
ſenſe of the great duty of worſhip which they we 
engaged in, they were preſerved ſo ſteadfaſt a 


. t 
immoveable, as not to gratify contention by an q 1 
poſition at that time unſeaſonable; but ſuch a ̃overin 
their minds influenced to ſpeak in public, „im at, 


ſtrengthened to continue their 2 over Merally « 


their clamour, diſorder, and raiſing of their voi in the 
and ſpeaking, two, three, and ſometimes more Wir famil 
a time, ſo that at length they gave out and d in i 
the meeting. in Hun 
Several ſettlers, as we have ſeen, had already i; way m 
rived from Wales at Pennſylvania ; Hugh Robe ir brett 
who was on a viſit there from hence, ſtayed Whilers 
this year, when being about to return, a nun; Pugh 
of the inhabitants of North Wales, who had reſo mental 
ed to return with him, having ſettled their ala :0abli 
for that purpoſe, they together in the ſpring la of thoſ; 
from Liverpool, ina veſſel belonging to Robert HWuent we 
dock, Ralph Williams commander, and touchi ugh he t 
at Dublin, failed from thence the firſt of the thiWime rem 
month; ſhortly after they got to ſea the bloody continue, 
began among the paſſengers, and proved mo of his d 
forty-five of them and three failors having died! thought 
fore their arrival at Philadelphia. When arri uch a bl, 
they met with a kind reception, not only from n the be 
relations and acquaintance, that were in the c Story fr 
2b 
try before, but from others who were mere n thence 
gers to them, in that they underſtood not their Med by lan 
guage, ſo that it then appeared to them, that cl in their 


tian love preſided even among thoſe of a 1 
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city, and then ſet out for the provinces to the en 
ward, which having viſited, on their return th ly viſit 
heard of the great number of deaths by the ye their 

fever in Philadelphia“, (which had for a conſide reachin 
ble time proved mortal in ſeveral of the Weſt Ind f, his Ic 
iſlands;) they remained there ſome time, viſe 29 
and encouraging the afflifted, with their friend e ly 
brother in the miniſtry Aaron Atkinſon, who e ot h 


ſome time was taken with the diſtemper, but r viſit F 
vered. iſhed th 


P 


At the yearly meeting of Friends, held in the (MF =; ta 
venth month, Roger Gill, who, from divers inſa 14 lev 
ces, appears to have been very deeply aftetted wi 1 eath | 
the preſent heavy calamity, in one of his public 1 75 
dreſſes to the Almighty, with great zeal and eatneſi ._ iro: 
nels folemnly prayed, that * the Lord would! ghth mo! 
pleaſed to accept of his life as a ſacrifice forh The dea 

evple, that a ſtop might be put to the contagion þ ſo 
hen he firſt heard of this mortality, he ſaid 1 and 
felt © a great weight and exerciſe to come . ms. 
him,” ſo that he bad no eaſe in his ſpirit until and w 
came amongſt them, and when he came, he. aps 
In the f 


Thomas Story ſpeaks of it in the following terms, Ge | 
was the majeſty and hand of the Lord, great was the feat tn” wife an 
tell upon all fleſh; I ſaw no lofty airy countenance, nor lan_ provinc 
any vain jeſting to move men to laughter, nor witty reparte ſeventh 
raite mirth, nor extravagant feaſting to excite the late and 
ſires of the fleſh above meaſure, but every face gathered p Sw 
neſs, and many hearts were hambled, and countenances i arriva 
and ſunk, as ſuch that waited every moment to be ſumms was ov 
to the bar and numbered to the grave.“ | 

« But the juſt appeared with open face, and walked urge: X 
in the ſtreets, and . in ha, in that perfect love Ing no 
caſteth out all fear; and ſang praiſes to him who liveth applied 
reigneth, and is worthy for ever, being reſigned unto bis pref 
will in all things; ſaying, * Let it be as thou wilt, in n private 
and in eternity, now and for ever more:** nor love of WM; exactii 
world, nor fear of death, could hinder their reſign nce fh 
abridge their confidence, or cloud their enjoyments in Wl. . © ® 
Lord. in an e 
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nly viſited the ſick, but ſuch was the part he took 


j their affliction, that he declared in his public 


reaching, that when he was one hundred miles 


f. his love in the Lord was ſuch to them, that had 
e had wings he would have flown to them.” After 
e yearly meeting was over, he often expreſſed the 
ate of his mind, and that he had not much to do 
ut viſit Friends of Burlington, and having accom- 
liſhed that journey, at his return to Philadelphia 
2 was taken ſick with the diſtemper, which con- 
nued ſeven days upon him, and a tew hours before 
s death he took his leave of his friends about him, 
laying © farewell, farewell, farewell,” and calmly 
iſſed from time to eternity on the ſecond of the 
ohth month. 
The death of this good man by the common diſ- 
mper, ſo ſoon following the public offer he had 
ale, and the ſickneſs ceaſing in a little time after- 
ids, made it an occurrence much taken notice 
; and was the more extraordinary, that he does 
t appear to have been a man apt to be carried 
ay by undue tranſports. 
In the ſixth month, 1699, William Penn, with 
wife and family, took ſhipping a ſecond time for 
province of Pennſylvania; and on the ninth of 
leventh month (September) they ſet ſail, and 
re near three months out at ſea ; at the time of 
ir arrival, the danger of the contagious diſtem- 
was over: they were received with univerſal 


being now determined to ſettle in his province, 
applied himſelf to the offices of government, 
ays preferring the good of the country to his 
n private intereſt ; rather remitting, than rigor- 
ly exatting his lawful revenues: under the in- 
nce of his paternal'adminiſtration the province 
in an eaſy and flouriſhing condition: when 
ic perſons in England, taking advantage of his 

ablence, 
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P. 
abſence, were endeavouring to undermine both lj axle to 
and other proprietary governments, under pretend... ©. 
of advancing the prerogative of the crown; ander be at 

bill for that purpoſe was brought into the houſe Union t 
lords. His friends, the 3 and adve mu it: 
here, preſently repreſented the hardſhip of the me be il 
caſe to the parliament, ſoliciting time for his rei. ne 
to anſwer for himſelf; and accordingly giving H rcur 
a ſpeedy account how matters ſtood, they pelo 
his coming over forthwith ; with which he ſeeing f Thin 
neceſſary to comply, ſummoned an aſſembly io nai} - 
at Philadelphia, to whom, on the 15th of Septenbftey, 4s 
1701, he made the following ſpeech, viz. ef 

ay rende 
rells. 
« F riends, „ Revic 
| | | at may | 
% You cannot be more concerned than I an „ do g 
the frequency of your ſervice in aſſembly, lin. the en 
am very ſenſible of the trouble and charge it in there 
tracts upon the country, but the motives bee mu 
conſidered, and that you muſt have met of. court + care, 
the next month, I hope you will not think it al w.Yorl 
ſhip now. „eat, and 
The reaſon that haſtens your ſeſhons, 1 ace in 
neceſſity I am under, through the endeavour the Is 
the enemies of the proſperity of this country, d they v 
go for England; where, taking advantage of refer to 
abſence, ſome have attempted, by falſe or un am: 
ſonable charges, to undermine our government mor of 
thereby the true value of our labour and prop... . 
Government having been our firſt encourage not o. 
I confeſs I cannot think of ſuch a voyage wil jets of 
great reluctancy of mind, having promiſed "BS: befor, 
the quietneſs of a wilderneſs, and that I might 
ſo long at leaſt with you, as to render every MPent of, 
entirely eaſy and ſafe. For my heart is among Mithin the 
as win” as my body, whatever ſome people | 


erits our 


} 
f 2 
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% J have done, when I have told you, that un 
nimity and diſpatch are the life of buſineſs, and thy 
I deſire and expect from you, for your own ſake 
ſince it may ſo much contribute to the diſappoint 
ment of thoſe that too long have ſought the ruin 
our young country.” 


The Aſſembly's Addreſs. 
« May it pleaſe the Proprietary and Governor, 
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„We have this day in our aſſembly read th 
ſpeech, delivered yeſterday in council ; and havin 
duly conſidered the ſame, cannot but be under a dee 
lenke of ſorrow for thy purpoſe of ſo ſpeedily lea 

ing us, and at the ſame time taking notice of thy 
ternal regard to us and our poſterity, the freehold: 
of this province, and territories annexed, in t| 
loving and kind expreſſions of being ready to co 
ly with whatſoever expedient and proviſions 
an offer for our ſafety, as well in privileges as pn 
perty, and what elſe may render us happy in 
nearer union of our intereſts ; not doubting the pe 
formance of what thou haſt been ſo ape pleal 
to promiſe, we do in much humility, and as a tobe 


of our gratitude, return unto thee the unfeigne 
thanks of this houſe, 


« Subſcribed by order of the houſe, drawn u 
* JOSEPH CROWDON, ſpeaker. Mie . 
ole 


was thi 
ed the ac 
a pleaſ 
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8to you 
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. The next month he took ſhipping for Engla 
and ſafely arrived at Portſmouth — the middle 
December; and the ſame month came to Londo! 
after his return, the bill, which, through his fri 
ſolicitations, had been poſtponed the laſt ſeſſion 

! parliament, was wholly Wr and no farther p 

/ greſs made in that affair. It doth not appear tha 

| ter this he returned any more to ng 

| 1 
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CHAP. IX, 


JFEN ANNE ASCENDS THE THRONE,—-SHE DECLARES HER 
RESOLUTION TO MAINTAIN THE TOLERATION.,—A KRE- 
JELLION PREVENTED.,—FRIENDS AT FREDERICKSTADT 
SUFFER BY WAR,—DEATH OF THE QUEEN, 


\ NNE, the ſecond daughter of King James, who 


rnor, was married to. Prince George of Denmark, 
read H reeded to the throne by virtue of the att of ſettle. 
4 hat t, Addreſſes of congratulation were made to 
der ade rom all quarters upon her acceſſion, in 1702.— 
.dily len Quakers thought themſelves no leſs than others 
of , ed upon to condole the King's death, and teſtif 
Ml ir fidelity to the new ſovereign, They —_—_ 
46 ly drew up an addreſs, deputed George White. 
4 e IA and ſome other Friends to preſent it, which was 
x / yu urably received by the Queen, who, upon its 
Des as pi 2 to her, anſwered: 
upp) 1 thank 2 for your addreſs, and I aſſure you 
| ny protection.“ 
— pie be Queen having afterwards publicly declared 
xd 10 relolution to maintain the act of toleration in fa- 
 unfeignt r of diſſenters, Friends at their ſucceeding yearly 
| ung, N proper to wait upon her with an 
els of thanks for her ſaid declaration; an addreſs 
zuſe, drawn up, and preſented to her by a deputation 
ſpeaker," uitable Friends. 

Jt thole who preſented this addreſs, William 
or Engl vas the deliverer, and the Queen not only re- 
he middle ed the addreſs favourably, but after it was read, 
to Londoſ e pleaſed to give the following anſwer; _ 
h his fiel Mr. Penn, I am ſo well pleaſed that what I have 
it ſeſſion WM” to 2 ſatis faction, that you and your friends 
» farther p be a ured of my protection.“ 
ppear that us year died Margaret, widow of George Fox, 
leania. in or about the 87th year of her age. She 

C was 
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was the daughter of John Aſkew, of Marſh Gran red ſeve 
in the pariſh of Dalton, in Lancaſhire ; a gentlenWre year 
of an ancient family and good eſtate, and conſpicui He live 
for piety and charity. His daughter Margaret n in { 
married before ſhe attained the age of eighteen yell turnin 
to Thomas Fell, who ann ae a lawyer, was eat poſſ 
juſtice of peace and a member in ſeveral parliamenWes anc 
appointed vice-chancellor of the county of Lancal@W&&ion ſu 
and, after ſome time, a Welch judge; in which Went in th 
tions he acquitted himſelf with wiſdom, juſtice, Nerd to | 
mercy. He died in 1658, having been marWnarkabl 
twenty-ſix years, and left behind him a ſon and e; the 
daughters. After a widowhood of eleven years, ee from 
was married to George Fox, and ſurvived him Moch has 
the ſame length of time, and evidenced that ſhe be per; 
well prepared for her death, by the excellent WW ſubſide 
preſſions ſhe uttered near her concluſion. princip 
In 1704, Ambroſe Rigge, of Ryegate in Succeeding 
departed this life. He was born at Banton in Mich nece 
moreland, convinced about the year 1652, and Winſt mo: 
thereupon rejected by his relations. Some time ied a ref; 
he thought it his duty to appear as a miniſter, ion ſet 
— in the exerciſe of his miniſtry to Lo red. B 
and to the ſouthern and weſtern counties of Eng commot; 
in or about the year 1655, in company with T overed: 
Robertſon : zealous for the promotion of the Hen, to re 
mony of the truth, his ſufferings for his telliWinſt this { 
-bore proportion to his zeal, es, in re 
Having paſſed a life in the ſervice of Golſiie Queer 
man, and endured perſecution and affliftion Meal this at 
faithfulneſs and patience, whereby his peace ratituc 
increaſed in the time of his laft ficknefs, he Mght it th, 
forward towards his diſſolution. as the end of en, whic 

"troubles, ſaying, © I am going where the wei | 
at reſt;” and having been inured to patienWAbout this 
affliction, it deſerted him not in this laſt trial. hone oy 
departed this WEE goth of e x3th month, Kr ws J 
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h Grangfed ſeventy years or upward, and a miniſter forty- 
gentle ee years. 

önſpicuui He lived long enough to ſee with regret a declen- 
rgaret n in ſome profeſſing the ſame principle of truth, 


turning their attention more to the purſuit of 
eat poſſeſſions in this world, to aggrandize them- 
Ives and families, than to make their calling and 
flion ſure; whereby ſome meeting with diſappoint- 
nt in their aim, had deviated from that ſcrupulous 
pard to moral juſtice, which in the beginning had 
markably diſlinguiſhed the members of this ſo- 


teen ye 
„Was 
arliam [ 
 Lancal 
which 
juſtice, 
en ma 


n and ſe : the deep and affecting concern of his mind 
n years, rv from him an epiſtle ot advice to his friends, 
d him ich has been more than once republiſhed#, : 

that ſhe be perſecution of the Quakers in New England 


.xcellent WI ſubſided in a great degree, ſince the removal of 


n. principal perſecutors by death, and a train of 
te in du ceeding occurrences of an intereſting nature, 
ton in ich neceſſarily drew off their attention, to provide 
652, and inſt more imminent dangers. The people ob- 
me time i hed a reſpite of their ſufferings, till the al of to- 
miniſter, on ſet them at liberty to enjoy that peace they 
y to LongWred. But no ſooner had the ſtate recovered from 
es of EU commotions, than the colony of Connecticut 
with T orered a propenſity, notwithſtanding the tole- 
n of the Hen, to revive the former oppreſſive meaſures 
his tell at this ſociety, by paſling an act entitled, He. 
c, in relation whereto, application being made 
e of Goole Queen and council, it produced an order to 
aMiAion Wea) this act. | | | 
his peace gratitude for this repeal, Friends in London 
nefs, he ht it their duty to preſent an addreſs to the 
e end of en, which was favourably received. 
e the wes | | 
to patie About this time the ſociety loſt ſeveral uſeful members by 
laſt trial 2 have been often mentioned in this hiſtory, and for a * 
h month, 7 bu Fo we reter to Gougli's Hiſtory, vol. 4, or j 
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The repealing of this act put a final period to (rangue: 
perſecuting of Quakers in New England: and as of to 
rigorous meaſures purſued againſt them at their n of hi 
appearance in that colony, and for a ſeries of e found 
alter, may appear to have been treated with ſome en; the 
verity of animadverſion, as they deſerved, it is Were nou 
juſtice to obſerve, that the deſcendants of theſe ¶ lbeir o 
lonilts, perceiving the miſtakes of their predeceſſary ſpir 
have adopted more liberal and humane maxim ck inten 
conduct; ſo that for ſeveral years paſt, this body nulated 

eople have been in ſome reſpetts more eaſy in en, raiſi 
New England provinces than in moſt others, Pe ger.“ 
{ylvania and Jerſey excepted ; particularly in an miniſt 
tire exemption from any contribution to the ſu n the p- 
of the eſtabliſhed miniſtry. 1; and 

The incorporation of England and Scotland i of th, 
one kingdom, was brought about in the year ia deſign 
under the title of, The Kingdom of Great Brita ration; 
The Scotch in general _ —— to this unioſ cen in 
created great diſcontents. ewis XIV being at aatain th. 
time unable to cope with his enemies im the Nei eiences 
lands, of which the Engliſh were amongſt the Nied upor 
formidable, looked upon this diſaffection ot Scot ourably | 
to the Engliſh 1 to preſent a favous Thetemp 
opportunity to vide the allied forces, by giving med to p 
ployment to the Britiſh arms at home. th Woducing 
view, he made preparations to ſupport the Preteſ ch, after! 
in an invaſion of England, at the head of the &i. Upor 
malecontents; but the vigilance of government Wboroug h 
the means of defeating his deſign. Addreſſes 08iffof the 
legiance, or congratulation, having been ſent up e pariſh 
different parts upon this occafion, the Quakers Wild be no 
thought it expedient, from their yearly meet 2 meetir 
preſent an addreſs, which was favourably teceie rehendin 

This year, 1710, party animoſities, which at ecting to 
to heve ſubſided for ſome time paſt, broke oui eed a ſy 
remarkable violence. Sacheverel, a violent WH: when 
churchman, inveighed againſt the an le meaning 

Jaral 
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* 
riod to angues; for two of which he was complain« 
: and as of to the houſe of commons, who impeached 
at their n of high crimes and miſdemeanors, of which he 
ies of ye found guilty by the lords, #nd ſilenced for three 
ith ſome ats; the clergy, and others of the ſame ſtamp, who 
ed, it is Mie now become numerous, patronized his cauſe 
»f theſe M their own, with all the vehemence of a violent 
»edecelſaWiiy ſpirit, pointed their ſermons and diſcourſes 
maxim With intemperate warmth againſt the diſſenters, and 
this body{nulated the populace 1o riot and outrage againſt 
> eaſy in Wien, railing a popular cry, that the church was in 
thers, Pe rer.“ The Queen alſo being influenced to change 
rly in an miniſtry and meaſures, he was uſed as a tool to 
» the ſuppWJyn the paſſions of the vulgar in ſavour of the de- 
n; and from the prevailing ſpirit at this time, 
Scotland i of the diſſenters were filled with apprehenſions 
e year ia delign to repeal, or at leaſt to weaken, the act of 
at BritanWeration ; but a new parliament being elected, the 
this union een in her ſpeech declared her reſolution to 
being at WWivtain the indulgence by law allowed to {ſcrupulous 
Tthe Nei liences; whereupon a committee of the Quakers 
neſt the ¶ ed upon her with an addreſs, which was, as uſual, 
not Scotlffourably received. 
a favouibetemper of the people and of the new parliament 
by giving "ed to preſent a favourable opportunity of again 
. th Woducing the bill againſt occaſional conformity, 
he PretenWch,atterrepeated ineffectual attempts, was paſledin 
of the df. Upon this act, John Penry, ajuſticeof peace of 
vernment SWboroug h, in Suffolk, was proſecuted by one Wall, a 
ddreſſes 08itot the place. Thecaſe was this: the juſlice going 
n ſent up ie pariſh church, underſtood by the way, that there 
Quakers Wild be no ſervice there that day, and hearing there 
ly meetings 2 meeting of the Quakers, he went to it. Wall, 
ly ecernrchending the juſtice had tranſgreſſed the law, and 
which Meding to make ſome gain of the information, com- 
broke ou'Wiced a ſuit in the name of one that lived upon 
violent WW: when it came to be tried, the judge expounded 
niers in e meaning of the act, © that it did not affect thoſe 
haran N 2 who 
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who accidentally went into a meeting of diſſented. bond 
but ſuch as contormed to the church, to qualify the Hop 
felves for an office without changing their religion a 
Upon the preſent circumſtances the proſecution y es 
dropped, for fear of being condemned in coſts, i N orde 
verdict ſhould be brought in. Poor 

| An occurrence in this year evidenceth theþ oral 
' therly. kindneſs of the members of this lociety 27 pat 
wards each other. rds. an 
Some inhabitants of Frederickſtadt, in Hol "es p 
having been convinced in 1692, they had a us Fn 
large meeting in that town. The Swedes, hay conjun 
. broken into Holſtein, were cloſely followed by t int Fi 
Muſcovites and Danes : Frederickſtadt being ful en 
. Ruſſian ſoldiers, quartered upon the inhabitants, , ath ol 
If | being greatly diſtreſſed thereby, the meeting for and. 
. ferings in London had written to Friends of Ho Hyg 
and Germany to. viſit them, and inform the mee. of the 
| of their circumſtances, in order that the requiſite jon, pre 
lief might be adminiſtered. The meeting rec he anti 
a narrative of their ſufferings in a letter from oon * 
Hagen, of Hamburgh, and in another from FH gain 

of Frederickſtadt, trom which we extratt the fol uced 0 
ing account: n ranchiſe 
% The Czar is there with his generals, and Me or thi 
4000 men are quartered upon the inhabitants of ty, pre 

| place, from ten, twenty to thirty men in a fam praying 
1 they uſe great inſolence, and are alſo a great bude privy. 
1 to the inhabitants, hardly tolerable, in the c a9 bye. law 
0 maintaining them with proviſions, &c. which, 17. 4 
) very dear, one pound of butter 10s. and 125. to tend wa 
and hardly to be had; twenty eggs 20s. to 245 H in a _ 
ö no firing to be had for money, which cauſeth | t revive 
| calls; the city ſo dirty that there is hardly Wn... 4 
paſſing the ſtreets; the horſes are kept in the | ght to ha 
rooms of the houſe, and above ſtairs full of Plauer © 
and theirbaggage. Laſt firſt day the Czar acqua 5 


our friends he was deſirous to come to their ! 
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diſſent ; bat they replied, the meeting-houſe was taken 
lity then, with about twenty or thirty ſoldiers, who had made 
rei1g1018 [ike a ſtable; we deſired that it might be evacuated, 
cution y 


en we might keep our meeting. So he immediately 


colts, Me orders for them to go out, and he came in the 
ternoon with about fix or ſeven of his princes and 
th the b nerals, and ſat with us ſtill, and it ſeemed with 
lociety Much patience. Philip De Neer had to ſay a few 
ords, and he ſtaid with us about an hour, to the ad- 
n Hole non of many.“ 
vad a pte rue war which had been carried on by England. 
edes, hay conjunction with the Emperor and the Dutch, 
wed by int France, ever ſince the beginning of the 
zeing ful een's reign, was terminated this year, 1713. On 
bitants, N 13th of 3d month, O. S. a treaty of peace between 
= gland, France, and Holland, was ſigned at Utrecht. 
$ OL H 


Idrelles of congratulation being ſent up from moſt 


the meet; of the nation, the Quakers, on the preſent oc- 
requiſie jon, preſented an addreſs to the Queen. Joes 
ing rec he antipathy which the magiſtrates of Aberdeen, 
r from Iugh the inſtigation of their preachers, had im- 
from F1al:1 againſt this ſociety, continuing to operate, had 
A the foll ; 


duced a 4 of the corporation, in effect to 
ranchiſe all nf wh Shocks Popery or Quakeriſm ; 


als, and Mie of the latter ſociety, inhabitants in and abou: 
bitants o city, preſented a petition to the Queen and coun- 
n in a fam praying relief, whereby they procured an ordet 
great buliihe privy council, prohibiting the execution of the 
the cha bye law, as far as it affected the Quakers, 
Kc. which 1714, the Queen's health began to decline faſt, 
nd 125. to tend to her diſſolution; the nation was at this 
ds. to 245 in a very unſettled ſtate; party animoſities 
h cauſeth fe revived to an exceſſive degree, and her very 
e is hard WWilters broke out into open diſſenſions, which were 

t = \Wicht to haſten her end. The rei ning party in 
full ot pe 


aer years of her reign, were of that claſs of the 
liked religion, which had always manifeſted a 
ted and intolerant zeal for the hierarchy, and 

M3 conſequently 


Czar acqua 
to their ! 
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conſequently a fixed averſion to all difſent. ;+, | 
fondneſs for penal laws ſeemed to revive, aud! 


looked as if they had now conceived a ene 
ally to deſtroy the benefits of the toleration act; { 


after carrying the act againſt occaſional contormiy 


they brought in this ſeſſion an act againſt the growl 
of ſchiſm, being deſigned to prevent diſſenters fro 
keeping ſchools, and virtually to take out of i 
parents hands their natural right in the care and 0 
rettion of the education of their own children 

The bill met with great oppoſition in both houl: 
as a ſpecies of perſecution, and the people call 
Quakers preſented to the legiſlature a remonſtran 
againſt the bill. 

The Queen was removed by death the very 
the act againſt ſchiſm was to take place, whereby 
was rendered ineffeftual, and the crown, by the 

of ſettlement, deſcended to George, Prince Elet 
of Brunſwick Lunenburgh, who was proclaim 


King of Great Britain the day that the Queen die 


AMERICA. 


GEORGE KEITH THE CAUSE or SAMUEL BONAS Bll 
1MPRISONED.—PRIENDS TAKEN BY A FRENCH PRIY 
TEER IN THEIR PASSAGE TO BARBADOES, &. 


THE. party drawn aſide by George Keith, were 
this time greatly reduced in numbers; they 
iniodiſſenſion amongſt themſelves, whereby they vt 
diverted from moletling Friends, to gratity their! 
of contention in bitter altercations with each oth 
Thus diſunited, their ſociety diſſolved, their mee 
dwindled away, and in fix or ſeven years their nal 
as a ſe, ſunk intooblivion. George Keith 10 
mean time had arrived in New England, in yy 
miſſionary, and, tagether with John Talbot, * 
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'erters of recommendation from the f{ociety, 
rp pegating the goſpel in foreign paris, to mate 
hat converts thev could in thoſe provinces. 
Notwithſtanding he had given great expectations, 
om his influence amongſt his partiſans and others, 
bringing over many Quakers and other diſſenters 
the church of England; and at his return gave 
ch a flattering account of his embaſly, that it was 
id he had brought comfort to the church; yet in 
he was very unſucceſsful in'anſwering the deſign 
his miſſion. At his leaving his adherents in Penn- 
lvania, he had hinted to them, if they ſhould hear 
his preaching among the Preſbyterians or Inde- 
ndents, they ſhould not term him an apoſtate 
rthat ; but if ever they ſhould hear of his putting 

the canonical robe, and uniting with the church 
England, he would give them leave to fix that de- 
mination upon him. When, therefore, he return- 
| to America in the character of a clergyman, he 
lectually loſt all his influence with his former ad- 
rents; both thoſe who had followed after him 
om the Quakers, and the Baptiſts who had adhered 
him, were quite ſhy of him; and offended with 
m, for leading them into a ſeceſſion, and thus de- 
ting them. c 
His principal exertions were not in Pennſylvania 
here he was known, and now generally flighted ; 
t in New England, and on that fide, where the 
opie were greater ſtrangers to his former tranſac- 
ns there; and ſtill more directed to diſturb the 
ukers in their meetings, and by falſe accuſations 
make them appear odious, than to render the 
urch of England amiable, or purſue meaſures to 
oncile diflenters thereto, 
He ſeems to have made it his buſineſs to appoint 
meetings, or places of preaching, at the times and 
ces where the Quakers held their general meet- 


4 mg; 
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ings ; or where ſtrangers of that ſociety, came 


parts, in which he was, in the courle of their tc 


viſits, John Richardſon, of Burlington, in Voit 


ſhire, a well qualified miniſter, was at this time traye 
ling in New England, came to Lynn to their month 
meeting, and was there informed of George Keith 
intention to be at that meeting, which gave hi 
ſome: concern, under the apprehenſion of the inte 


ruption his preſence might give to the ſolemnityt 


the meeting. 


The evening preceding the men, George Keil 


came to the houſe where John Richardſon lodg 
with a prieſt and a number of people, and beg 
railing exceedingly againſt Friends, in inſult toll 
ſtranger. | 

The next day George came to the meeting, wht 
he repeated the purport of his embaſſy, and his thre 
in the ſame terms as on the preceding evening. Jo 
Ric hardſon, in reply, laid open to the people alle 
bled his condutt ; the proceedings of the ſociety 


relation to him; to which George made no objetti 
but continuing quiet, the meeting was held pes 
ably and to edification, John Richardſon appearing 


the miniſtry. The people were attentive and y 
ſatisfied ; and George Keith owned ** he had been! 
freſhed in that meeting, having heard many ſou 
truths, with ſome errors; but that it was not 
common dofirine which the Quakers preached.” 
John Richardſon, perceiving that this infinuati 
was intended to infuſe an opinion into the peo 
that the Quakers did not uſually preach up faith 
the manhood of Chriſt, to obviate the effetts there 
diſtinguiſhed upon it to this purpoſe, that it was! 


leſs neceſſary, as being a point of faith univerla 


received amongſt Chriſtians, and as clearly dem 
ſtrated by the „ in their teſtimonies, and! 
writings, to be a point of faith with them, 28 
other people: but that as his holy ſpirit is hig 
| Cconcell 
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oncerned in man's ſalvation, as well as what Chriſt 
id for us without us, and this being yet a myſtery to 
any called Chriſtians, it had pleaſed God to open 
em in the courſe of their miniſtry, into the mean- 

g and myſtery thereof, and to inſiſt upon the latter 
ore than the former. 

To this George Keith made no reply, but began ts 
x1ibit his charges, and ſtepped up to the gallery with 
is paper in his hand. John Richardſon being taller, 
d ſtanding by him, could ſee his quotations and 


araphraſes upon them; on which he told him, „that 


offered violence to that ſenſe and underſtanding 
hich God had given him, and knew ia his con- 
ence we were not the people he through envy 
de avoured to make the people believe us to be.” 
he meeting ſoon after broke up, and terminated 
e controverſy for that time. | 
They met again in Rhode-Ifland, and afterwards at 
ning in Long-Ifland # but he gave Fiiends little 
uble in either: for at the latter particularly, John 
ximan of that place, having got intelligence that 
eorge had by ſome means poſleſſed himſelf of 5ol, 
It of a conſiderable legacy left by Colonel Welt to 
or Friends of London, which was ordered to be 
d over to ſome Friends of that city, and it being 
wed upon him that he had received the faid ſum, 
i never accounted for it, he was ſlighted by moſt 
the people, as well as Friends; and this detection 
bis unfair dealing, ſo blocked up his way, that 
ends had little trouble with him in that quarter. 
The next Friend who fel! in with him on his tra- 
's, was Thomas Story, from Carlifle. He being 


ne, in the courſe of his viſit, to Shrewſbury in Eat 

ey, informs us, that George Keith, in company 

h his fellow miſhonary, Talbot, came to Shrewf. 

y at the time of the yearly meeting held there for 

! province ; on the firſt day of which he ſent by 

Talbot an wakes as to the meeting, That 
F | 
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he purpoſed to have a meeting at a houſe in the tow 
to begin at the eleventh hour the next day, then a 
there to detect, out of the books of authors approye 
.among the Quakers, divers vile errors, contrary tot 
Chriſlian faith, and the fundamental principles 
the Chriſtian religion.” And challenging Friend 
before, to come and anſwer for themſelves, or 
would judge his quotations and remarks to be tri 
and a demonſtration, to all intelligent people, that. 
had not wronged them.” Where it may be prop 
to obſerve his ſubtle management, in appointing| 
meeting about the middle time of Friends meetin 
when it was moſt likely they might feel ahemſely 
better employed, than to deſert their own meeting 
ſolemn worſhip, to perplex themſelves with his 
vidious cavils; they returned him anſwer, II 
being to them as a heathen or a publican, they c 
tinued to reject him, Eng his works of en 
and revenge; that as he had begun in print, th 

mould, as ee anſwer him in that way, as 
liable io miſunderſtanding and miſrepreſentations, 

Soon after this Samuel Bownas, from Weſtme 
land, landed in Maryland. George Keith and $ 
muel met ſundry times in thoſe parts, but had lit 
diſcourſe with each other; but when he came i 
Long liland, a meeting being appointed for hin 
a village called Hempſtead, here he met with Geo 


Keith again, and William Bradford, his late prin (Keith, a 
in Philadelphia, Theſe two combining togetlt 2 
ices ; Al 


Bradford was ſeat to the meeting to ſee if any 
vantage could be taken of his doctrine. 


y met w 


. He came accordingly, and when Samuel ſtood WP from 
to ſpeak, he pulled out of his pocket a ſmall bod gen +, 
INN i 


with pen and ink, ſteadfaſtly ng in his face, tot 


to put him out of countenance, but in vain. Wl e in ani 


then wrote a litile, and ſo continued alternately el * pre 
ing to write, and to daunt him by his ſtaring; gail the 
1 EC "Y 


Samuel fceling that animating virtue which bore 
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Having brought matters to this 1ſJue, they pra 


, h the g 

© cured a warrant to apprehend him, and put a A reaſo 
to his travelling ; for he was informed that Kei ne be 
had propoſed the making a law to reſtrain Frienii ich ive 
from travelling, only to their own meetings; for M.4,r{ec 
was the travelling preachers that kept the Quake ndge w 


compatted together, The warrant being procure by wit 
he arreſted him the next day in the meeting at FlubM,.7-4: 
ing, being the half year's meeting for New York ge 
vernment ; but being a man of a leſs implacable di onfider; 
poſition than the proſecutors, he ſtayed the meeting. be p. 
and after the meeting was over, having a conferene ter the 
with ſome Friends, he was prevailed upon to giy 
him his liberty till the fifth day of the week, whid 
gave him the opportunity to attend the remainin 
meetings to the end of the ſaid half year's meetin 
in which he had good ſervice, to the general ſat war's 
faction of crowded auditories. iſdemes 
The meeting being ended, he appeared before red in 
jullices, accompanied by ſeveral Friends, and ali this m. 
his examination, and their conſultation among then ; deſpor 
ſelves, he was called in again, when the clerk Wir the n 
formed him, that theſe Fonourable juſtices e to li. 
agreed that you muſt enter into 2000], bail, your vit ſro 
in 1000l, and two of your Friends zool. each, M1 borne 
elſe be committed to the common jail,” RetulngF.. year 
to enter into bail, one of the juſtices aſked him, Wire him 
the ſum was too large; he replied, © If as ſmall a ſu judge 
as three-haltpence would do, I ſhould not do it, at 
being of ſuch a nature as I could by no means conic. of . 
ply with.” Jonathan Whitehead, one of the r alſo u 
_ tices, was very friendly, wanted him to be ſet lgns, * 
liberty, offered himſelf for bail, and took him to Mou has 
houſe that night, where he was very kindly cnSeting-h 
tained. The next day he was ſent to jail. _ s honef 
When he had been about three months in pri, and 

a ſpecial commiſhon was iſſued to John Bridge which } 
and other juſtices, A bill of indictment was le being a 


epged 1 
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reaten1! 
e would 
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by law, he did ſo, both of the judge, and aſter, 


wards by petition to the governor ; but it was arbi. 


trarily refuſed. They were reſolved, they ſaid, no 
to be ſo baffled by the country, but they would bring 
him to juſtice. Keith printed ſome ſheets, in pre. 
tence to open the eyes of the r 
the caſe to the utmoſt; but it had a tendency to 
open their eyes, more to diſcover his vindictive ſpi. 
rit againſt the Quakers in general, and the priſone 
in particular, than to convince them of the juſlice 
of their proceedings. 

He was now cloſely confined in a ſmall room mad 
of logs, which had been proteſted againſt as an ur 
lawful priſon two years before, and his friends were 
denied to viſit him. Not knowing how long li 
impriſonment might continue, he became ver 
thoughtful, what method to take for ſupportin 
himſelf, and it was ſuggeſted to his mind to ry if b 
could learn to make ſhoes; and meeting with 
good-natured man of that craft, he made propol; 
to him for inſlrutting him in the art, at the (ant 
time acquainting him with his reaſon for ſo doing 
he replied, ** It is very honourable in you, but! 
one of our miniſters were in the like ſituation, the 
would look upon it as a diſparagement to take i 
ſo mean an occupation ;” yet he acknowledged, | 
Samuel could earn his bread with his own hand, | 
was moſt agreeable to Paul's practice. Samut 
quickly made ſo much proficiency in the art, th 
he procured thereby more than a ſufficiency forli 
ſupport, which was not only conducive to make! 
confinement leſs irkſome, but adminiſtered eaſe! 
his mind, in the reflection of being enabled to pn 
cure a ſupport by the Jabour of his own hands, 

e was detained in priſon about nine mom 
longer ; and about the beginaing of the eight 
month 1703, the ſheriff received an order to ſus 
mon another jury, to try their ſucceſs a ſecond tim 
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three years before his deceaſe, and diſabled ft 
walking to the place of worlhip, he was preſent 
by his pariſhioners for divers negletts. In ſho 
he had fo indulyed his propenſity to contentio 
that he could hardly keep upon good terms yi 
any he had to deal with. 

Yet, there is reaſon to ſuppoſe that he was 
voured, particularly near his latter end, with ſeaſy 
of ſerious reflection, wherein he viewed the peact 
ful ſtate of his mind whilſt in unity and peace i 


loſs thereot*, Paying a viſit to a gentleman 
Hur ſtpierpoint, and a converſation ariſing concen 
ing the N he owned, before ſeveral perſon 
* That, ſince he had left them, he had loſt one gu 
lification they had among them; that in their relig 
ous meetings they could ſtop all thoughts whit 
hindered their devotions, which he very much? 
mired he could never attain to ſince.” 

I have already related from Alexander Arſcottil 
acknowledgment George Keith made to Rich; 
Hayler on his death bed. : a= 

John Eſtaugh, from Haddenfield, New Jerſey, ei his 
company with Richard Gove, who embarkel de it fc 
Philadelphia this year, to pay a religious viſit Fans 
Friends in Barbadoes, being arrived near | ll furniſh 
Iſland, the ſhip was taken by a French private weſfion | 
and carried into Martinico : they were fifteen Med 0 | 
in reaching that place; at which the maſter Nened it % 
the prize, on board of which theſe friends we bes 
detained, was ſo diſturbed, that he ſaid the hend fench the 
God was againſt hem; and his ſuperſtitious big marks . 
attributed the tediouſneſs of the paſſage to tht „ 
two paſſangers, becauſe they frequently emp 3 
the intermediate time in reading their Bibles; whit 


5 , was not 
thesetore, he would ſometimes threaten to th. 5 : 


* ]. Snaſhall. ar hands, 


oveiboal 
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werboard, The morning after their arrival at Mar- 


led fro nico, an officer, attended by ſome perſons of ſeem. 
preſen eg rank in the iſland, camè on board, who getting 
In ſho light of the certificates which they had received 
»Niento 


om their reſpective monthly meetings, and which 
ne of the company interpreted to the teſt, their 
fiends therein having expreſſed their deſire, “ that 
ev might be preſerved out of the hands of un- 
alonable men:“ upon the reading of this paſſage, 
me of them cried out, * ſee now the ſpirit hath 
ceived you, for you are not preſerved as they 
ould have it.“ One of them anſwered, the 
jirit had not deceived them; that what was men— 


erms WI 


16 was | 
th lealo 
he peact 
JEace WI 
under! 
tleman 


3 Cone ned there was the deſire of their friends for them, 

al per that probably there might be ſome ſervice for 

: one 2 em even there,” Upon which they continued 
ir TCng 


eir humorous raillery, crying out, “ ſee now! 
ey are now come to convert the fathers, we will 
ing you together, and you ſhall diſpute it out.” 
ut of the fathers, ſo called, none came near to 
em. except an old Iriſh prieſt, whoſe province 1t 
ems was to endeavour to convert the priſoners at 
ds. a head for every convert: the other priſoner + 
anted him to diſpute with the Quakers, but h. 
aded it for ſome time; yet at length entered into 
ſcourſe with John Eſtaugh, whom he found to“ 


hrs whid 
much: 


Arſcottt! 
o Rich; 


7 Jerſey, 
abarked 
us vilt 


near Hel furniſhed with matter, for him to make much 
b Praghpreſnon upon. He called him a heretick, and 
fifteen fined to his companion, who taking his Bible, 
maſter ened it in the text,“ beware of falſe prophets : * 
riends ich provoking the prieſt, he endeavoured to 
the hand ench the Bible out of his hands, not without leav- 
ous big marks of his violence behind, which ended the 
ge 0 th pute; but the other priſoners determined it plain- 
7 emploſn favour of the Quakers, with whom they ſaid 
es "2 was not able to diſpute. 
n | 


It doth not appear that theſe Friends, while in 
ar hands, ſuffered at all upon account of their 
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men.“ Obſerving an antient, grave woman, y 


ſpoke frequently, it excited his curioſity to maj 
particular enquiry concerning her. The interpy 
ter informed him, that ſhe was a woman of ſuch; 
thority among them, that they undertook nathi 
of conſequence without conſulting her. That | 
then ſaid, ſhe looked upon this viſit to be of ane 
traordinary nature, as the perſons were not con 
to buy or ſell, or get gain, but from a deſire of thi 
well doing, both here and hereafter; and that a mee 
ing among them might be beneficial to their you 
people. There were two tribes of them, the 
pecas and Shawaneſe. They had firſt a mee 
with the Senecas, who were much affected wi 
what they heard and underſtood, and calling d 
other tribe, they interpreted what they had heard 
them. Theſe Friends had alſo another meet 
with the Shawaneſe Indians: their viſit was grat 
tully accepted, and the Indians expreſſed their d 
lire of more opportunities of the like kind. 


— — 
CN AP. X. 


FROM THE ACCESSION or GEORGE 1. TO THE END 
THE REIGN OF GEORGE I. 


1 after Queen Anne's decea 
the privy council aſſembled, and the Earl 
Dorſet was appointed to carry to Hanover the! 
formation of the king's acceſſion ; who ſoon al 
left his German dominions, repaired to Engla 


and arrived in London the 20th of Septembt 
2 declared in council his purpoſe to mainti 
the toleration in favour of proteſtant diſſente 


many addreſſes of congratulation were preſented 
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m, and on the gd of October, one was ſent u 
om the Quakers, which was delivered by George 


an, v 


* ſhitehead, accompanied 15 ſeveral Friends, and 
pl 
ſuch aWvourably received by the King, They were allo 


Imitted to an interview with the prince, 

In 1715, the term of the att, for accepting the 
lemn affirmation of the Quakers, being nearly ex- 
red, a bill was brought into the houſe of commons 
the 7th of gd month, O. S. (May) tor renewal 
ereof, which was paſled and made perpetual. In 
ehouſe of lords an additional clauſe was inſerted, 


noth 
That f 
pf ane 
not cor 
e of thi 
it a meg 


op + Wa: the like indulgence ſhould be extended to the 
“ meenWribern part of Great Britain (Scotland), and tb the 
ted wil ntations belonging to Great Britain for five years, 
alling 09! to the end of the next ſeſſion of parliament.— 
1 heard is amendment was agreed to by the commons, and 


ceived the royal aflent the laſt day of the ſame 


etit 
= onth, But the affirmation was yet continued in 
1 their dM original form, of which many Friends ſtill ſcry- 
FF d to avail themſelves, by reaſon of their appre- 


— that it appeared too near the nature of an 
The change of miniſters and meaſures, in the latter 
d of the late reign, had created much diſſenſion 
ongſt the people; and while a cry was raiſed for 
e populace to follow, that“ the church was in 
per,” many began to fear that the proteſtant ſuc- 
ion was in danger, and the partiſans of the late 
ig James flattered themſelves with hopes, that 


HE END 


s decei might be made for the Pretender to obtain 
he Earl crown; but the ſudden death of the Queen 
ver the i{ped their ſanguine expeflations; for the friends 
» ſoon ale houſe of Hanover took their meaſures ſo wiſe- 


to EnglanWihat George the Firſt was immediately proclaimed 
SeptembWF's, as already intimated. Yet, notwithſtanding 
to mainui juſtice and mildneſs, the diſappointed party re- 
t diſſeme ed and fomented diſcontent, and endeavoured 


kiſturb his government, The clamour of the 


preſented 
church's 


bl 
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PE 

church's being in danger was revived ; jealouſi le of C 
were excited, ſeditious libels diſperſed, and the Mg Ki: 
pulace {timulated to riot and hatred of the diſſenterWnts wit} 
by which means, when they hoped the number er cont 
malecontents was ſufhciently increaſed, they be “e r, 
to att more openly. was Cre 
This ſpirit of turbulence and diſaffection ſo, one pa 
broke out into open rebellion in Scotland, and i advanc; 
national diſcontent was, by his partiſans, ſo ex eged, de 
rated to the Pretender, as to induce him to make pF their n 
parations to put himſelf at the head of the inſurgeiſ of Mar 
in which he was privately aſſiſted by Louis Meiſed. J 
King of France, who dying about this time, the WF finding 
bellion loſt its ſupport from that kingdom. y luſficic 

nt him 

Thomas Story in the courſe of his travels, being at Ol ratice, and 
on the 28th 3d month (called May), 1715; gives an WF his rehe 
count of a riot in that city; “That in the evening a great eſſes of c 


af ſcholars and others aroie, and broke all the windows, d. 

benches, wainlcots, and ſeats of the Preſbyterians and Fr 

meeting houſes, which made a great uproar in the city, 
« They broke into the dwelling-houſe of our ancient f 


fell the pe 
| their ye; 
King On 


Thomas Nichols's daughter, who was a widow, where TMA Nav 
alſo was; and under pretence of ſearching for a young noble Y, 1; 
who, they ſaid, was murdered and hid there, or ſome 118 2 nſi 
thereabout, though there was no ſuch thing at all, only the LIalNK 0 
on this ſenſeleſs cover for their wickedneſs. They bro to my pe 
the windows, and threw in ſome hundred weight ot ſtone; de end 
dirt, making great deſtruct ion, and ſhedding ſome blood. Mie 7 
thence they went to the Baptiſt meeting houſe, and deſtroy pe in 
in like manner; and as they came up the ſtreet, I lodging eſtablill 
young Thomas Nichols, we expected the ſame uſage e called 
widow, his fiſter, had met with, and therefore got for ſaſeti ous ſu fleri 
the ſtair-caſe, he, his wife and little children, my companiqſ, ere exnof 
I, and there ſat out of the way of the ſtones ; and as they hone * | 
u 


up to the houſe, they let fly their volley, broke all the wind 
and paſſed cn without doing any more harm. 

« We went the next morning to view the ruins of our 
ing-houle, and as we ſtood upon a ſmall eminence, and 10 
over the tuins, (many ſcholars and other people being the 
ſaid pretty loudly, ſo that all might hear, can theſe bet 
ſects of religion and learning? Upon which ſeveral of the 
lars hung down their heads; but none anſwered. 
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yet the form of affirmation was ſo uneaſy to a e 


ſiderable part of the ſociety, that they had not fre 
dom to make uſe thereof, and there fore ſubmitted 


the attendant inconveniences, rather than wound{ 
peace of their own minds. 

In 1715, the att for accepting the ſolemn aſfin 
ation was renewed without limitation of time; 
though the yearly meeting directed an application 
be made to parliament, to grant the ſociety a form 
aſfirmation which might be eaſy to all Friends, 
temper of the time did not yet favour ſuch a 
ceſſion: an opportunity for further relief did 
occur till the year 1721; and the afhrmation 
eſtabliſhed in this ſimple form,“ I, A. B. do 
lemnly, ſincerely, and truly declare and athm 
whereby eaſe and relief were extended univerla 
to the members of this ſociety, in reſpect to oa 
and to the inconveniences and loſſes in their ca 
mercial engagements, to which, on many occalia 
they were liable, through their incapacity to gin 
legal teſtimony without injuring the peace ol ti 
conſciences*. | 


_* By an act, 22 Geo. II. 1749, the affirmation was made 

tual, and to operate in all cales, wherein by an act or ad 
parliament now in force, or hereafter to be made, ane 
required, although no expreſs mention be made for that pun 
in ſuch act or acts, with the ſame force as an oath, except in. 
minal caſes, to ſerve on juries, or to bear any office or plag 
profit in the government, 
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IRELAND, &c. 


Benjamin Holme, a Friend of Yorkſhire, a man of 
at ſimplicity, who reſigning all worldly concerns, 
ing an income ſufficient for his few wants, gave 


>mn alſin 
f time; 


plication moſt of his time to travel, for the edification of 

ty a fom friends, generally viſiting them in their families, 

_ ell as their meetings; went to Ireland in 1712, 
uch a co 


ompanied by John Burton, from the northern 
t of the ſame county; he was an able miniſter, a 
n of good ſenſe and ſtrong natural parts, refined by 
gion, more than by education, in whom a peculiar 
dom in conduct and in his miniſtry, was concealed 
er the ruſtic appearance of the ſimple huſbandman. 
After viſiting the meetings of his friends, to their 
fication, John Burton returned home; but Ben- 
in took his journey to Londonderry, accompanied 
Patrick Henderſon, with a view to get a meeting 
hat city ; but the . would not permit it, 
erſing the people who were aſſembled; where- 
n Benjamin wrote to the mayor, ſhewing how 


lief did 
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Re 2 greeable it was to chriſtianity, thus to treat men, 
nade, an . under a religious concern, came only to call the 
for that pa bitants to repentance. They alſo wrote to the 
h, except ubitants, reminding them of the late calamities 
ffice or pull had ſuffered, the merciful deliverance they had 


ved, and their ſudden forgetfulneſsof this mercy, 
ning them of divine judgments for their ingrati- 
and provoking ſins, if they did not timelyrepent, 
fter this they held ſeveral meetings in the county 
Donegall, and parts adjacent, where the Quakers 
their principles were little known, Benjamin 
ſeveral meetings in the provinces of Munſter 
Connaught; at Sligo he viſited a few perſons, 
had lately been convinced, 
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In the 2d month, 1713, Benjamin and threeFrinWWoom, v 
came to Long ford, and having obtained a room atem, at 
inn for a meeting, they went to invite the people afWilcharg: 
acquaint the ſovereign of the town, who told then romiſe 
had no objection to their holding a meeting, but der near! 
them to acquaint Benjamin Spann of it, who os ſuch 
both a juflice of the peace and prieſt of the pu his 
In conſideration of his office, as a civil magll pM him, | 
they thought, it proper to wait upon him allo, Were loc 
- apprize him of their purpoſe ; but it ſoon app on th 
in what light he held the toleration, abruptly telliler, un; 
them, they ſhould have no meeting in that toi che ex 
BenjaminHolmereplied, N Lang x come toakWhſbitrari! 
leave, but as a magiſtrate to inform him thereof," y can 
pleaded the Queen's toleration for liberty of co mittuni 
{ſcience ; and ſo they parted. But the land f the Q 
hearing of Spann's prohibition, told them that, Heile in 
this circumſtance, he durſt not by any means ſuſ rough 
meeting in his houſe, for that Mr, Spann would This c 
him. Whereupon Benjamin Holme and Be and, 
Parvin, going to ſeek another place, met the ned t} 
in the {treet, who accoſted them afreſh upon the d publi, 
caſion. Benjamin Holme renewed his plea d Euglar 
Queen's toleration. The prieſt in wrath den Periy ot 
that either man or woman in England or Ieration 
could grant a toleration.” Benjamin Holme deem; w. 
him to do as he would be done by. The priel Whed he 
plied, ** that is no rule to me.“ His paſſion bao, lent a 
greatly raiſed, he called for a conſtable ; but em at li 
appearing, he ſeized him himſelf, and ſecing By rea 
jailer near, commanded him to take him into rand, 
tody ; and ſo leading him by one arm, and the his tim 
by the other, they put him into the dungeon, ut, whi 
atter ſome abuſive language, the prieſt laid ho lices. 
Benjamin Parvin, and delivered him to the) Thomas 
who, by his orders, confined him in the ſame fleeland, 
where they ſat together in great peace, for about among 
hours, and then the jailer removed them to ane knoy 
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hree Fre om, where ſeveral friendly perſons came to ſee 
oom atem, and among them one who brought them a 
people charge from the prieſt, upon condi:1on they ſhould 
old then romiſe not to come again, nor hold any meeting in 
3, but dei ncar Longford. They told him they could make 
it, who o ſuch promite, for that no true miniſter of Chriſt 


{ the pues his own maſter, but muſt anſwer the requirings 
 magill him, who called them into his ſervice, They 
him allo, Were locked up that night in the room, where they 
on appeu on the boards, in their great coats and boots. The 


uptly teller, underſtanding they would demand their liberty 
that toi the expiration of twenty-tour hours, as they were 
me toakWſbitrarily committed, without a mittimus ſhewing 
hereof,” yy caiile, waited upon Spann, who then granted a 
erty of co mittunus, charging them with coming, in contempt 
the land the Queen's authority, by force and arms, in a 
hem that, oſtile manner, to hold a Quaker's meeting in the 
neans fu rough of Longtord. 
n would This charge they denied, as falſe in every part of 
nd Bemu and, particularly, that it was not they who con- 
et the i ancd the 8 authority, but the prieſt, who 
upon the d publicly declared, *that neither man nor woman 
s plea ol England or Ireland could grant a toleration for 
rrath dei erty of conſcience ;*” and who hed violated the 
nd or Ie leration granted by the legiſlature, in impriſoning 
Tolme dei em; which being reported to the prieſt, he ſaid, he 
The priel ed he had never {een them; and, in the even- 
a{lion bao, ſent an order under his hand, to the jailer to ſet 
le ; but em at liberty. 
ad ſecing By reaſon of the rebellion which broke out in 
him into etland, the Friends in Ireland thought it requiſite 
and the ii chis time, to teſtify their affection to the govern- 
dungeon, ent, which was done by an addreſs to the lords 
t laid ha lices. 
to the Thomas Story, who returned from America, went 
he ſame H ireland, and had meetings, not only with Friends, 
e, for about among ſtrangers, in places where the ſociety was 
em to an ie known ; amongſt whom his ſervice was gene- 
ſ O 2 rally 
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| cleared himfelt to the people; to which they diſco- 
of which Wi vere no averſion, till ſome of the ſuperior pro- 
anion, ot ſecutors cried out, How well you execute your 
dhe . varrant ?“ They then took him, Edward Cooper, 
ad at tht WHenry Ridgeway, and John Harris away, in cuſtody, 
* Ollory, ito the juſtice's houſe; but he would not be ſeen, being 


rruption 


ers ol any Wroubſed that he had been drawn in to ſign the war- 

ed muchrant, which was brought to him ready drawn up by 

10 other. Robert Clonnell, the biſhop's regiſter, and ſent to 

with fun im by the biſhop, deſiring him to ſign it ; it was 

a meeuaßgg ih reluctancy he complied. They took them to 

eing fitted ther juſtices, who evaded interfering ; till, at laſt, 

> appoinihey were taken before the mayor and this Clonnell, 

d up, u ho being an alderman, was a juſtice of the city by 38) 
me in vos office; they charged them with holding a riotous W | 
agton, u lembly; which being denied, Clonnell acknow- 4 2: 
ple to deaged they were not making any diſturbance, but | ii 1 
> time, uß ll it was an unlawful aſſembly, the act of toleration ( 
ee, that n England not extending to Ireland. This poſition 4 

en he alle lomas endeavoured to diſprove : theſe magiſtrates N. 
They Agen required ſecurity for their appearance at the aſ- "i 
he replies, and for their good behaviour in the mean time: 

y virtue bus was refuſed, The juſtices wrote a mittimus ; 

, nor poncut, at laſt, diſmiſſed them with menaces, if they 

nd fit dovlould attempt to hold any more meetings there. 

nas and As theſe menaces proceeded from a very different 

as they ei ſpoſition to that which the king, and ſuperior order 

e, threat magiſtrates, diſcovered to this people, at this 


2gan to une, they were no way diſcouraged, but concluded 
nt out; iP appoint another meeting next morning. At which, 
ame one hen Thomas had ſtood up about half an hour, the 
nſtable wg ne church- wardens diſturbed the meeting, as before; 
he people! !ittle notice was taken of them, till the mayor's 
him to coleFrgeants and conſtables came, and took Thomas 
end him, M ory ſingly, a ſecond time, before the mayor, Con- 
em the QF"), and ſome others, who gave him threatening 
> people, "guage. He told them, they were not to inſult 
„till be e king's ſubjects, nor vent their paſſions upon 


cleal O 3 them; 
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them; that if he had broken the law, he wa: ch 
to the law; and if they atted without law, ug allg 
were puniſhable by the law. They again require 
ſureties for his appearance at the aſſizes, and lor his 
good behaviour, and, upon his refuſal, committe( 
him to the town jail, and put him into the commer 
ward, among thieves in irons ; but he was not ſuffered 
to ſlay there long, for Anthony Blunt, the ſheriff 
the city, took him to his own houſe, where he was 
provided with a very good room and agreeable ac 
commodations. 

The acconnt of his impriſonment brought Friend 
from ſeveral parts to viſit him, and many ſtayed | 
town till the firſt day; they had a meeting in thi 
theriff's houſe, his wife and family, and many d 
the neighbourhood, being preſent, wherein Thom 
Story bore his teſtimony againſt antichriſt and h 
miniſters, to the caſe of his own mind, and the ſatil 
faction of his audience. 

The next day, going in company with ſon 
Friends, to take the air in the duke of Ormond 
gardens, he was aecoſted by ſeveral, whom curioli 
drew, to enter into converſation with this priſoner 
large; among the reſt, Juſtice Warren, who grants 
the warrant for apprehending him, and acknowledge 
his ſorrow for it; and Alderman Haddock and othe! 
who began to diſcourſe about his confinement, 
which they freely expreſſed their indignation. 

In the mean time, the mayor, and Alderman Co 
nell alſo, came, and when they ſaw theſe perſens! 
friendly converſation with him, they diſcovered pre 
rancour, They immediately applied to JufliceW: 
ren to join them in ſending him out of the coun 
for their own juriſdiction extended no farther th 
the precintts of the city. But the jüſtice retulc 
telling them he had done too much of this 4rulge 
for them already, and would have no further conce 
with them, but leave them ta their own mew 
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3 ubſeß next day the mayor ſent Thomas Story 'word, 
tics allo: as at liberty, and might go when and whither 
requiteiibe pleaſed ; and made an apology for his conduct, 
1d lor hu tat he would not have done what he did, but that 
ommittedM/ie clergy, as one man, ſtrongly urged him to it, by 
 commoniſltelling him, they had thought him a man tor the 
»t ſuffer church, but to find him fo remiſs, looked quite other- 
(heriif e; that for his own part, it gave him no concern 
re he wal» bat meetings they had, and was glad he was now 
ecable ke to be out of the way, being obliged to attend the 

judges at the aſlizes at Wexford, as deputy clerk of 
ht Frien be crown, hoping all would be over in his abſence, 


ſtayed ret, he was again drazyn in by the biſhop, to repeat 
ing in thai like treatment, 

| many 0 Many Friends, from divers places, being come to 
n Thoma Thomas Story, they concluded upon another 


iſt and hi reeting next firſt day, in the ſame place, which 
d the (atilW+25 interrupted in like manner as the former had 
een, and Thomas again taken priſoner, and after 
with so in, William Brookfield, of Dublin, who ſtood up 
Ormon(io {peak after Thomas was taken away; they ſtaid 
n curvlWut a ſhort time, till the ſheriff again took them to 
priſoner Mis own houſe. 
ho graue Connell, the biſhop's regiſter, held the office of 
now ledgeWeputy-mayor during the mayor's abſence, and ap— 
and otherebending him ſtill a priſoner, under the mayor's 
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inemen, Nimus, not knowing, or not owning the knowledge 

ation. its being taken up, he had cauſed him to be taken 
erman Cond confined as a priſoner at large; but, finding his 
per (ens iſtake, diſmiſſed them for that time, 5 


were ge They met again about three o'clock in che aſter-— 
\uſtice Walon of the ſame day, and the biſhop hearing of ir, 
the couußed one of the ſergeants, if they met again, he would 
farther re him put them in the ſtocks, till he came from 
ice retuWhurch ; but many people gathering, after a time of 
vis drug om fortable lence, under a ſenſe of the divine pre- 
her concgr.ce, Thomas flood up to ſpeak, and had gone on 
meaſulef r ſome time, the people being ſatisfied with what 


Q 4 they 
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they heard, and deficous to hear lum out, „ {s 
* conſtables and ſergeants came again, but being vim! 


ſo weary of the office, that they could hardly touch 
him; and one of them naming the biſhop to be coz. 


cerned, furniſhed Thomas with an occaſion to te. 


mark, they were not ignorant all this time, who wa 
at the bottom of theſe meaſures, but now they heard 
Plainly it was the biſhop. 

The officers taking him away, it gave great oſſence 
to the people, many of whom followed them, calling 
out, * ſhame.” Thomas adviſed them to avuid dil 
turbance, that no advantage might be taken. Thy 
officers expreſſed their concern, that their office 
ſhould ſubjett them to actions fo contrary to the 
inclinations; entreated him to walk up to his lody 
ings till church was done: he told them he was; 
their cuſlody, and muſt go whither they ſhould tak 
him; whereupon they accompanied him to th 
ſheriff's houſe. In the mean time the meeting con 
tinued; William Brookfield appeared in the mini 
ſtry; ſome conſtables were there, who ſtood with 
out, as if they had no mind to underſtand or hezran 
thing: the meeting ended in order, and Friends wet 
greatly comforted, 

Next morning Thomas left Kilkenny, to tai 
ſome meetings in the country, with an intention! 
return thither at the aſſizes, the latter end of th 
week ; for he thought it neceſſary to be there at thi 
time, as his adverſaries had required ſureties for h 
appearance. 

He returned accordingly, accompanied by Frient 
from different parts, which made his return lo 
known, and raiſed the people's curioſity to ſee ho 
the affair would terminate. Some Friends went 
the judges, and apprized them of Thomas's caſe a 
his treatment by the high-church proſecutors, at 
inſtigation of the bitop of Oſſory; and Amt 
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a letter from one of the intended lord's juſtices to 
one of the judges ; for the government favoured 
Friends, and inclined to do all they conld for them. 

The judges ſent for the ſheriff to examine the ca- 


rr 178 


88 
ly touch 
ö be COile 


n 10 ie. 
who wal lendar, and not finding the mittimus therein, it ap- 
ey lcard peared that his adverſaries had little hopes of gaining 


any thing by a proſecution, and therefore having ex- 


t oſſence erciſed their power as far as they durſt, were willing 
n, calling to drop further proceedings. And the judges ad- 
void dil viſed Thomas wk his friends to overlook their pro- 
on. D ceedings for that time, which they readily complied 
ir office with. That evening the judge in his charge declared 
to thenfſit was treaſon in any to pull down or delace any 
his logWpublic religious meeting houſe. 


he was! Thus Thomas being releaſed from the power of 


ould te bis opponents, and the next day being the firſt of 
n to the week, he and his friends concluded to appoint 
ting confÞnother meeting, which was comfortable and quiet. 


uſt as Patrick Henderſon had kneeled down to pray- 
r, the mayor's ſergeants came in very quietly, {layed 
il he had done, and till Thomas Story ſpake awhile ; 
hen one of the ſergeants ſtood up, and with great 
eluctance, in a low voice, ſaid, he was ſent by the 


the mim 
z0d with 
r hear an 
ends wer 


„ to ti ayor to command them in the King's name to diſ- 
tention (Were ; but quickly added, ** but if you will not, I 
nd of 1h{F-nnot compel you,” and ſo went civilly away.— 
ere at H homas had an opportunity now, for the firſt time, 


go through with the ſubject before him, and after 
ume of ſupplication, the meeting concluded. 

They had another meeting in the afternoon, in 
hich they met with no interruption. Yet the 
ſhop finding the former meaſures ineffectual, was 
editating further means of gaining his ends. He 
al conceived a notion that the att ct uniformity 
led in the reign of Charles II. would reach 


ies for hi 


by Frient 
>turn lo 
to ſee ho 
ds went 
*s caſe a 


tors, 1 , Si 
and Anas Story's caſe, and he was ſo precipitate as to 
d procure 2 warrant in his own name, diretted to the 


a leu eri, to commit him to the common jail for three 
O 5 months, 
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months, without bail or mainprize ; intending tg The 
wreak his malice, by confining bim in an incom _ 
modious common priſon, the whole time; for he * 
had ſent for the ſheriff, and reprimanded him ſhar ly * 
and threatened to call him before the houſe of If have be 
tor giving him the liberty of the town upon his fir jo that « 
commu ment, reign © 
Upon a conſultation between the biſhop, the penal la 
mayor, and alderman Connell, the biſhop's miſtake * they 
was diſcovered, in giving the warrant himſelf, This 3 
error being detected, it was concluded, chat the eration 
mayor ſhould iſſue his warrant, which he did a tion inf 
cordingly : it was ſerved upon him in the evening of a partia 
the ſame day at the ſheriff's ; but the ſheriff declacl i)? f. 
he ſhould not leave his houſe that night, whatever - Sp 
the conſequence might be. Thomas ſoon after pro. Au in 
cured theract, and read it over carefully, whereby he would 1 
was clearly convinced, they had exceeded the limit In order 
of law, the aft having no relation to the Quakers, their +> gp 
meetings, or preaching; but only to their own parilh preſent | 
prieſts, to reduce them to uniformity of prayer and and eaſ 
worſhip; and to prevent the miniſters of Oliver! e 
days from retaining che benefices, of which they SR 
were in poſlethon, without an unreſerved conformity bequer 
to the epiſcopal church; but had no reſpect to thoſe n ſuch « 
who preached without pay. heir apf 
pon this diſcovery he told the ſheriff it was fade iſ... Ame 
impriſonment, and deſired him and others to take de Ame 
down in writing, at what time he was arreſſ ed, be. lowing 
cauſe there might be occaſion for their evidence. beit ach 
The ſergeant who arreſted him, inſtead of convey y fix er 
ing him to the common. jail, brought him a me lage Eneral: 
from the mayor, that he was at liberty to go wheie bree ye 
he pleaſed. Thomas obſerved upon this, that the The {; 
mayor ought to ſend him a liberate under his hand "CHEM! 
and ſea}, and not imagine him entirely at his diho. hies te 
fal, to put in and out of jail at his pleaſare ; but it 0 FG 
| g Go 


he cou'd ſeck a remedy at law agaiuſt him. 
2 Tit 
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The ſergeant retired, and a litife alter the mayor 
came himſelf to inform him he was at liberty. 

Although diſſenters, in general, in this kingdom, 
and the Quakers, in particular, do not appear 10 
have been 1ubjett to perſecution for their religion, 
to that degree that they were in England during the 
reign of King Charles, and after, as ſeveral of the 
penal laws of that reign did not extend to Ireland ; 


nding' tg 
1 incom- 
; for he 
1 ſharply, 
of lords, 


n his fiſt 


bop, the WW: they had not received the legal privileges which 
6 miltake their brethren in England had done by the act of to- 
elt. This eration, or that for accepting their ſolemn aihrma- 

that the nion inſtead of an oath. But in 1719 they received 


e did ac. 
vening of 


F declared 


a partial relief in both caſes. Great ſufferings hav- 
ng attended them lately as well as formerly, through 
the fraudulent prattices of ill- deſigning men, in filing 


2 bills in chancery againſt them, whe e their an{weis 

5 . would not be received without an oath, trequently 

82 * Wn order to defraud them of their juſt dues. Friends 
e limiu 


being encouraged by the moderate dilpolition of the 


ers, ther WWW reſent government, concluded, if an att for a plains 

vn parih Nad caſy aff i d b btained, 

his 5 na ealy aſnrmation could not be yet obtained, to 

F Gien ndeavour to procure a clauſe in ſome ſuitable bill, 
i 


0e.npower the chancellor and the lat ons of the ex- 
hequer to receive Friends anſwers without an oath, 
n ſuch caſes as they might think convenient; and 
heir application was fo far attended with ſucceſs, — 
or in an act of parliament, entitled,“ An Act tor 
he Amendment of the Law,” a clauſe was obtained, 
lowing Friends anſwers to bills in chancery upon 
heir ahrmation, and producing a certificate, ſigned 
y ſix creditable Friends ; but they did not obtain a 
eneral affirmation act till 2722, and then only for 


nich they 
onformity 
t to thoſe 


| was falſe 
s to take 
eſl ed, be. 
dence. 
pf convey 


a me lſage Mee 

go wbee f f 7. LY 
ol The ſame year a clauſe was obtained inan att paſſe 
his band esempting proteftant diſſenters from certain pe- 
1 5 4100. ates to which they were liable; allowing Friends 
4 1 le privilege (in common with others) of worſhip- 


wg Cod according to their conſciences, without 
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moleſtation, It was hereby enafted, that the ſtatute 
of the ſecond of Queen Elizabeth, for the uniformity 
of common prayer, 8c. ſhall not extend to any pro- 
teſtant diſſenters, who ſhall take the oaths of fidelity, 
&c. under the like reſtriftions with the act of tolera. 
tion paſſed in England, in 1688. And every Quaker, 


who ſhall make or ſubſcribe the declaration of fidelity 


toKingGeorge, of renouncing thePope andPretender, 
Kc. ſhall be exempted from all penalties in the afore. 
ſaid att. 

In 1722, the Friends in Ireland, who generally 
diſapproved the form of the firſt affirmation, and did 
not expect to obtain a more eaſy form from the par. 
liament of that kingdom, than they had a precedent 
for from England, had made no application on tha 
account till now, They ſolicited the legiſlature of 
Ireland to grant them the like favour, as the parlia. 
ment of England had granted to their brethren there, 
and dee . ſo far as to obtain an act to accept 
their ſolemn affirmation in the ſame terms, and under 
the ſame reſlriftions, as their brethren in England 
had done, to continue in force for three years, and ig 
the end of the then next ſeſſions of parliament?, 

Some Friends of New England, in 1724, having 
been appointed to aſſeſs the taxes on their reſpefliv 
townſhips, and being ſcrupulous of aſſeſſing thole 
laid on for the re of the preſbyterian miniſtry 
and applications for their relief having been incflec 
tually made to the government of that province 


* This affirmation, which was made perpetual in 1746, (ü 
19th year of Geo, II.), is in theſe words: 

I, A. B. do ſolemnly, fincerely, and truly declare and: 
firm, &c.“ And no perlon is entitled to it, unleſs he ſhall 
firm in the form aforeſaid, that he is * of the profeſſion of il 
people called Quakers, and has been fo for one year laſt paſt.” 

The affirmation will not qualify a perſon to hold any plac 
under 32 or to ſerve on juries, or to give evidene 


in criminal cauſes. 
2 1 
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gave occaſion for a petition to the government at 
home. 

Upon which the King, in council, was pleaſed to 
remit the ſaid additional taxes of 1001, . 721. 118. 
which were, by the ſaid act, to have been aſſeſſed on 
the towns of Dartmouth and Tiverton : and was 
pleaſed to order, that the Friends be immediately re- 
leaſed from their impriſonment, on account thereof, 


condulence and congratulation being preſented to 
him by both houſes of parliament, were followed by 
many others. And the Quakers eſteemed them- 
ſelves engaged to wait unon the new King with an 
addreſs upon the occaſion. 


eighth years of King William's reign, granted them 
the act for accepting their ſolemn affirmation, added 
aclauſe, pointing out a leſs expenſive method of re- 
covering tithes and church rates, extending that 
called the 408. act to 10]. for Quakers tithe, to be 
determined in a ſummary manner by two juſtices of 
peace, and levied by their warrant : yet, as the ſaid 
att contained no reſtraining clauſe, to prevent the 
clergy from applying to the more oppreſſive proſe- 
cutions in the exchequer and eccleſiaſtical courts, 
many of them manifeſted a diſpoſition to perſecution, 
dy applying to theſe more ruinous methods, 


ufferings was drawn up by the meeting for ſuffer. 
gs, in order in due time to be laid before the pub. 
ie and the legiſlature : but a more perfect one in 
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Upon the acceſſion of George II. addreſſes of 


Although the legiſlature, which in the ſeventh and 


About this time, a catalogue of many grievous 


736*, when they allo preſented a petition and the 
anexed caſe to the parliament then ſitting. 


The Caſe of the People called Quakers, 
In the ſeventh and eighth years of the reign of 


ung William the third, an act was paſſed for the 
* See Gough's hiſtcry, vol. 4, p. 279. 


more 
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more eaſy recovery of. {mall tithes, offerings, obla. 
tions, obventions, or compoſitions, not exceeding the any © 
yearly value of 408. fron: any one perfon in a ſun. WI ve ir 
mary way, by juſtices Warrant; which was conti. Wit, the 
nued by an aft of the eleventh and twelfth of the us, f. 
ſaid king, and was made perpetual by an att of the WW [tan 
third and fourth of queen Anne, lullering 

In the ſeventh and eighth years of the reign of It is, 
king William the third, in an act for accepting the prolecut! 
ſolemn affirmation of the people called Quakers, ons a. 
like remedy is provided for the recovery of tithe = lor r 
and church rates from Quakers, who ſhall refuſe oe lrain i 
pay the ſame, the ſum not exceeding 10l. which att and deſtri 


being temporary, was continued by a ſubſequent att, In pur! 
and was by an act of the firſt of king George the fir, heir reli, 
extended to all rates cuſtomary or other rights, due” mor 
or payments, belonging to any church or chapel ; MH ed² 
he paid for the maintenance of any miniſter or cura them c. 
in any church or chapel. ind, ſupp 

Theſe atts, it is humbly conceived, were intend ondon, h 
ed not only for the eaſe of the proſecutor, but allo Pamp 
prevent oppreſſion and ruinous proſecutions. on's P 

Notwithſtanding which, there have been pro. Thi 
cuted in the exchequer, eccleſiaſlical and other to th 


ember of 
ads foun 
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e pamphl 
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elented ag 
England 
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XV 
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courts, in England and Wales, for demands rec 
verable by the laid act, above eleven hundred of tl 
people called Quakers, of whom near three hun 
dred were committed to priſon, and ſeveral of then 
died priſoners. 

Thoſe proſecutions, though frequently comment 
ed for trivial ſums, from 4d. to 38. and great parte 
them for ſums not exceeding 40s. have been 2 
tended with fuch heavy coſts and rigorous exec 
tions, that above 8ool, has been taken trom ten pe 
ſons, where the original demands upon all of thel 
colletiively, did not amount to 151, 

By ſuch proſecutions, the favourable intent oft 
alorcſaid acts, is in a great meaſure fruſtrated; 2 

X Bud 


> 


0 
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405 many of the ſaid people ſuffer as if no ſuch laws 

Lum. Noere in being: though chriſtian charity muſt ad- 

conti mt, their refuſal of ſuch demands is purely conſcien- 

of the ous, ſince no reaſonable man, conſidering his cir- 

of the WI [tan ces and family, would incur ſuch ſevere 
lullerings on any other account. 

ig of It is, therefore, humbly ſubmitted, whether ſuch 


prolecutions, frequently attended with excommuni- 


* cations and impriſonments, be not grievances which 
{ tithes cal Jor redrels, and whether 1t be not reaſonable to 
efuſe wc the proſecutors from proceedings ſo ruinous 
nich Act and deſtructive. ; 2 | 

ent att, In purſuance of this petition and caſe, a bill for 


leir relief was brought into the houſe, Three 
nonymous pamphlets ſoon made their appearance, 
eported to be all the produttions of biſhops. Two 
{them contained but little to the purpoſe; but the 
rd, ſuppoled to be written by the then biſhop of 
ondon, handled the ſubject more fully and arttully, 
1a pamphlet, under the title of * The Country 
arlon's Plea againſt the Quaker's Bill for Tithes, 


the fk, 
us, due 
ape] ; u 
or Cural 


e intend 
ut allo t 


1 oel. This piece received a ſpirited anſwer, in a 
= 1 ter to the author, by (one who ſtyles himſelf) a 
r oe ember of the houſe of commons, but was alter. 
me 1 of eas {ound to be Lord Hervey, 
het nun Bat che biſhops did not truſt their cauſe only to 
10 edle Pamphlets. Circular letters were written to 
WS eclergy z in conſequence of which, petitions were 
—__ elenied againſt the bill, by the clergy of moſt parts 
co n -"5/and and Wales. Counſel was heard in be- 
mm - MF! of the petitioners, and ſeveral alterations pro- 
ye” led 1 15 roo which after long debates, was fent 
tothe lords. 
"1 al Many petitions were alſo preſented againſt it whilſt 
all © that houſe, The petittoners were heard by their 
WY neil upon the ſecond reading, and it was ordered, 
—＋ dcunſel iu favour of che bill mould be heard at 


1 
1d ine time. 


After 
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After the merits of the caſe were debated at large, 
the reality of the grievances and the unreaſonableneſ 
of the ſufferings of the petitioners being too manifeſt 
to be evaded, a new argument was taken up again 
the ſcheme of the bill, as it came from the common 
that it was very imperfect, and fo incorrect as 
render it unfit in its preſent form, to be paſſed into: 
law; and that the ſeſſion was ſo far advanced, as did 
not allow time for altering and amending it. Thi 
being urged as a reaſon againſt committing the bil 
at this time, and the queſtion being ut, upon a d 
viſion, it was carried in the negative, by 54 not-con 
tents to gz contents, The ſtrenuous and united ex 
ertions of the clergy, and the weight of their in 
tereſt preponderated, and the bill was loſt. In the 
majority were fifteen bilhops, t 

he clergy by their exertions prevented the bill 
for the relief of this ſociety from ruinous proſeci 
tions, being palled into an att; but.could not pre 
vent free remarks being made upon the 2 har 
caſes contained in the ſpecification, publiſhed at th 
inſtance of their advocate, expreſſive of difliket 
ſuch proceedings. To preyent the diſrepute to the 
charatter, naturally reſulting therefrom, the clery 
of ſeveral dioceſes publiſhed examinations of the 
caſes, as far as thoſe of their reſpettive diocek 
were concerned. The drift of theſe examinatio 
ſeemed to be to palliate fatts, which they couldy 
diſprove; and at the ſame time, by uncandid inſind 
ations to bring the Quakers under 8 of art 
fice, of which they were innocent. This put then 
under the neceſſity of publiſhing vindications 0 
their brief account of facts, and o themſelves to 
the invidious ſuggeſtions of their enemies. In 
ply to what had been inſinuated in one of theſe ei 
aminations, they alledge that they have proved, 

1. That 1180 perſons have been proſecuted, 

a. That go of them were committed to priſon. 
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g. That g of them died priſoners. 

4- That the ſums ſued for were frequently from 
4d. to 38. that in one caſe a poor widow and her ſon 
were impriſoned eleven months, on a verdict for on 
penny for tithe-wool, And that in another caſe two 
perſons were excommunicated, and ſent to jail, for 
a demand of but one farthing“ each, for a church- 
rate, 

5. That a great part of thoſe proſecutions were fot 
ſums not exceeding 40s. 

6. That heavy coſts and rigorous executions have 
attended thoſe proſecutions, of which there are a 
great many inſtances ; in ſome of which the pro- 
portion of the ſums Jevied to the original demand, 
—_ than that of B8ool, for demands of fifteen 
pounds. 


John Walton of Shildon, Thomas Lakenby of Biſhon 
Aukland, Ralph Dixon of Woodhouſe, Love-God Murwaits 
f Biſhop Aukland, widow, and John Dalton of the ſame, 
ere prolecuted in the eccleſiaſtical court, at the ſuit of 

homas Sayer and William Slater, wardens, for a church- 
ate ſo called, 

The demands were on Walton, two ſhillings and fix-pence ; 
ikenby, two pence haltpenny ; Dixon, one farthing; on tue 
dow Murwaite, four pence, and on Dalton, one farthing; 
hey were all committed to Durham jail, on a writ de Excom- 
unicato capiendo; but ſeveral of their neighbours, troubled at 
heir impriſonment for ſuch trifles, paid the demands of the 
ourt, and got them diſcharged. 5 

duch trivial cauſes of excommunication, are a degrading of 
at office, which ought to be chicfly reſerved tor a teſtimony 
gunſt groſs enormitics or immoralitics, 
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month 
[wer w 
CONCLUSION. *It 
the juſl 
my tam 
7 NGLAND having been engaged in a war witl Wiſh ways de 
Spain ſince the year 1739, and France having Atter 

alſo taken part with Spain, and declared war again Duke e 
Ungland, in 1743; the eldeſt ſon of the Prentender, Commit 
encouraged by the enemies, and flattered with hopes bind! 
of being powerfully aſſiſted by the adherents of Het rece 
{mily, and of a favourable opportunity of alle ſrc! ſati 
16g his father's claim to the Britiſh throne, while theWſ quaint, t 
government was embarraſſed with a heavy and ex. Some 
penſive war, and the people (as he was made to befſ!thes cc 
eve] generally diſcontented at the load of the hing t 
with which they were burdened, landed in Sch iche 
land; when, being joined by ſeveral clans of High\iſo! 1 01 
lenders, and having defeated a body of the king The t 
forces at Preſton-pans, near Edinburgh, he made afgroſecut 
izroad into the heart of England, whereby the re [mall tit 
bellion became formidable. But the young Pe John By 
tender found himſelf greatly diſappointed in the ex he unit 
pectation with which he had been flattered, both eing ad 
foreign aid and the additional ſtrength expetiahſſ'*:iing 
t-om the malecontents in England; and the king The | 
torces under the Duke of Cumberland approach e. W. 
e give him battle, he thought it ſafeſt to make ommon 
{pcedy retreat back to Scotland, where in April the- farn 
tie {ucceeding year he was totally deteated by about 


euhe, and an end put to the rebellion. he tithes 
Wich having ſucceeded ſo far as to occaſion a Cox, 
general alarm in England, the event, productive ommenc 


eat and general joy, brought many addrelles ( Applic 

congratulation to the king. The Quakers, tro ho expr 

eir yearly meeting, in the third month, O. S. ca A perl 

May, alſo drew up an addreſs on this occalil ie proſec 

which was preſented to the king on the 28th 0'} lWnlon d 
mon 
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month at Kenſington; to which the following an- 
ſwer was returned; | | 

„thank you for this addreſs of congratulation; 
the juſt concern you have ſhewn therein for me and 
my family is very agreeable to me; and you may al- 
ways depend on my protection.“ 


War with 
ce having After withdrawing from the king's preſence, the 
ar again {WT Duke of Grafton came out, and told one of the 
-entender, committee, that the king expreſſed himſelf very 
vith hope kindly reſpetting the addreſs, and ſaid, that he had 
nts of Hot received any one which had given him ſo much 
of aller Wea! ſatisfaction ; and the duke ſail, they miglit ac— 
while ne quaint their friends thereof. 
y and en. Some few of the clergy and other claimants of 
ade to be uthes continued to be vexatious, in needleſsly ap- 
| of tei phing to expenſive methods of proſecution ; of 
in ScaWvbict we find two inſtances this year, in the cales 
; of HighWſo! Thomas Richardſon and Benjamin Cox. 

the king The former, an inhabitant of Spital. fields, was 
e made M rroſecuted for non-payment of 6s. for fix years 
by the re [mall tithes, at the ſuit of Robert Leybourn and 
oung Pei ehn Brookband, ſtyled reftors and portioniſts of 
in the ebe united rettory of Stepney ; but the defendant 
d, both eing admitted to anſwer in forme pauperts, heard 
expect ching further of the proſecution. 

the king The latter, who reſided at Mumby in Lincoln- 
»proachinp"'te, was ſerved with a writ from the court of 


-ummon Pleas, at the ſuit of Thomas Williamſan, 
che- farmer, for ſix or ſeven years tithe, demanded 
It about 208, per annum, He had formerly taken 
he tithes in kind, but having taken ſome @ffence at 


to make 
n April 0 
ited by th 


occaſion Cox. though in nowiſe intended by him, he 
»ductive Menmenced this proſecution, 
ddrefles 0 Application was made to the biſhop of Lincoln, 
ers, H be exprelſed his diſlike of any thing that looked 
O. S. ca pe perſecution, and readily promiſed to write to 
is oc call” proſecutor, which had the deſired elle, Wil- 
» 2th of WH 40: dropt the proſecution, | 
mol +. We 
— . — ³ A * 
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We meet an occurrence which happened in NH Wm 
laſt year, of which we have few inſtances in bel uſtices, 
7 ent century. Hannah Riſdale, ſervant to Joh, tor ſo! 

angley, of Waltham near Grimſby, in Lincoln ine rem! 
ſhire, having a conſiderable time been under an M voſt of 
prehenſion of duty to go to the place of public prie! 


worſhip there, and ſpeak to the people what mig euch, a 
be required of her, went ccontingle on the 2;:hber rele! 
of the 10th month, 1745, accompanied by her ni The fir 
treſs and other friends, and waited till the pri ner. J 
(Chriſtopher ſackſon) had finiſhed his ſermon WW apply 
when ſhe ſtood up, and (according to her own his pet 
lation) ſaid, ** Neighbours, I am ſent with a mellag{Wbtained 
from the high prieſt of our profeſſion, to deſire j en thirt 
to turn the eyes of your mind inward and exam The w 
yourſelves, and to come to true repentance , pain in 
amendment of life.” She alſo ſpoke to the priellicveral p 
* that he muſt come down from his high and exalted founc 
Fon and bow at the footſtool of Chriſt, beau bon was 
e could teach any people the way to the kingde greed tc 
of heaven ;” or to the like effect. be purpc 
The prieſt, exaſperated at this declaration, cali The Q 
to the church warden to put her out of the pere at th 
which he not being forward to do, the 2 dimeon \ 
ou anger violently thrult her out of the dooarclay's 
imſelf. But this rude treatment was not ſufficie Hented to 
to gratify his reſentment; for, having the ſacrameſ ¶ emb led 


ert of 
ereſt per 
at purp. 
In the 
mean e 
or preſen 


d appre 
ad is as 


to adminiiter, he alledged, that the worſhip was 10 
over, and ſoon after cauſed her to appear betore 
Juſtice of the peace, who took her maſter's wo 
for her appearance at the next Quarter Seſſions. T 
Seſſions being held at Caiſter tor the county afore 
ſaid in the ad month, 1746, ſhe was there inditte 
for a miſdemeanor, in diſturbing the prieſt dur 
divine ſervice, and convicted on the Toleration A 
fined 201. for the king's uſe, and committed! 
priſon in the caſtle of Lincoln, till the fine ſhou 
be paid, . . 


He 
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- ftnends exerted their endeavours with the 
juſtices, and other perſons of influence in that eoun- 
to Ton), for ſome months after her commitment, to get the 
LincolnWWMſhne remitted, or at leaſt mitigated. But, although 
er an a olt of them ſeemed inclined to favour her, yet 
of public e prieſt ſo far prevailed upon ſome then on the 


d in the 
s in the 


at mig euch, as to render the friendly interpoſition for 
the 2; er relief ineffectual. 
her wi The fine was in courſe eſtreated into the Exche- 
the priefffyucr. The only remedy therefore remaining, was 
ſermon WM apply by petition to the lords of the Treaſury, 
- own re his pelition produced the deſired effect, and the 
a mellag{Wdtained her liberty after an impriſonment of more 
deſire oben thirteen months. 
examine The war which had begun between England and 
ance pain in 1739, ſtill continued, and had ſpread over 
the prielWeveral parts of Europe; but the warring powers 
nd exalted found themſelves diſappointed, and a negocia- 
iſt, beton was reſolved upon, and the contending powers 


e kingdogreed to hold a congreſs at Aix-la-Chapelle, for 


be purpoſe of concluding a peace. 


ion, calle The Quakers in London (as had been done be- 
the place at the treaty of Nimeguen) a the inſtance of 
e prie!t umeon Warner, reſolved to ſend ſome of Robert 
{ 5 do erclay's Apologies to Aix- la- Chapelle, to be pre- 
t ſufficienMented to the plenipotentiaries of the ſeveral ſtates 


> ſacramet 
hip Was n( 
ear before 


ſembled there for this purpoſe; and Jan Vander 
erk of Amſterdam, being reputed to be the pro- 
ereſt perſon to deliver the ſame, being writ to for 


fter's wont purpoſe, he conſented, 

ſons. T In the mean time it was thought expedient to pre- 
zunty atoraiyire an epiſtle, by way of introduction, as 3 
re 1ndilelgor preſenting the Apology; which being drawn uv 
rieſt during approved, was printed in Engliſh and Latin, 
eration AW" is as {follows ; 


mwmitted | 


fine {hol 


He To 
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cep te 
has be 
we fe; 
Kant; 
peace, 
OVer M 
ons m 


To the Ambaſſadors of the Chriſtian Princes and 
States, met to conclude a general Peace at Aix. 
la-Chapelle, the People called Quakers wiſh 
Health and Happinels, 


* Near a century ago it pleaſed the Almighty t 


ſe up a people in this kingdom, to publiſh amon « Ma 
her goſpel truths, the glad tidings proclaimed at tle happy i 
'\irth of our bleſſed Saviour, Glory % God in the rope 01 
!112heſt, and on earth peace, good will to men; Meſhng: 
d alſo to declare to the world, the inconſiſtency trough 
wars and fighting, with the example and precepts 
Chrilt, and the Tein of his followers, Signe, 
* The Atmighty hath been gractoully pleaſed t xople 
«ontinue us a people to bear witneſ to the fame d 1748, ; 


ine truths, and to engage us in love to the who) 
race of mankind; to promote the knowledge ai 
practice of the bleſſed doctrines, as they tend ſo m 
zuükeſtly ro extirpate violence, 1njuſlice, and all th 
{|readful calamities of war; to eſtabliſh peace a 


!1>rmony in the world, and to exalt the happinels A ſuita 
mankind both here and hereafter, 70ages 

Jo contribute as much as in us lies to theſe! * 
portant purpoſes, we are induced to requeſt yo mmiflio 
acceptance and candid peruſal of the Apology ker; fre 
with preſented to you, written by our triend Robe; rece 
Barclay, for the ſpreading of truth, and the inform ted = 
tion of mankind, which at the ſame time that it ei o * 
lubits the meek and humble pattern of holy Jet rified th 


the doftrine of his apoſtles, the ſentiments of tl 
early chriſtians, and our belief in relation to we 
Contains a compendious view of the chriſtian relig 
on, divelted of all thoſe inventions with which 
has been corrupted by the ſpirit of error, the pri 
the wickedneſs, or the ignorance of men. 

This Apology was addreſſed and delivered by! 


author to Charles II. king of Great Britain, and? 
cept 
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e by him and his royal ſucceſſors, to whom it 
has been fince preſented, with marks of regard: 
we fervently wiſh it may contribute to your ſolid 
advantage, and by your means, to the promotion of 
peace, righteouſnels, and true piety amongſt thoſe, 
wer whom your influence in your reſpective ſta- 
ions may extend, 

May the God of peace and love make you the 
happy inſtruments of ſettling the tranquillity of Eu- 
rope on a laſting foundation, and perpetuate the 
vleſhags of peace to the ſtates you repreſent, and 
hrough them to the whole world. 


ces and 
at Aix. 
rs will 


ighty t 
h amonf 
16d at thi 
od in tht 
o men; 
iflency 
recepis 


Signed in London on behalf of the aforeſaid 
jeople, the 22th of 6th month, called Angult, 
1748, 


pleaſed i 
e fame Gl 
the who! 


ledge u Joſeph Ollive, David Barclay, 

end ſo ma Jacob Hagen; Simeon Warner, 

ind all i John Hayward, Thomas H) am. 
peace i 


A ſuitable number of the Apologies, in diſferent 
nguages, being ſent over to Jan Vander Werf, 


appine|s 


to thelc i took a journey to Aix la- Chapelle to execute his 
-quelt vo miflion ; having waited upon the ſeveral ambal. 
ology be1lors, from moſt of whom he met with a courte— 
iend Robe us reception, the letter and Apologies were ac- 
the into ted, except by the French ambaſſadors, who be- 
e that t es informed that they were upon religious affairs, 
holy Je rited they had no occaſion for them. 
ments 0 In 1751, an aft of parliament was paſſed in Eng- 
ion to Wand, for adopting the new ſtyle inſtead of the old, 
riſtian rei ech had hitherto been uſed in the Britiſh domi— 


vith which ens. 


or, the prin conformity to this alteration, the meeting for 
Ne lerings In London drew up, and circulated to 
ivered ends directions and advice; to which they 
itain, and ied | 


cept 


5 A brief 


—— — — 
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. | . 

A brief Account of the Origin of the Names of Ob. 
ſome Months of the Year, and of all the Days 
of the week, now cuſtomarily and commonly 


uſed. 


umeri 
egulati 
MPTOP4 
4 N 5 ſe of t 
J. January was ſo called from Janus, an ancien Mie Jew 


king of Italy, whom heatheniſh ſuperſtition had dei. WW; high 
fied, to whom a temple was built, and this monte mon 
dedicated. boſt anc 
II. February was ſo called from Februa, a word Won. 
denoting purgation by ſacrifices ; it being. uſual nM As ;j 
this month, Ge the prieſts of the heathen god Pan eral o. 
to offer ſacrifices wet perform certain rites, conducWWi:itic; . | 
ing, as was ſuppoſed, to the cleanſing or purgationM:con an 
of the people. : e week 
III. March was ſo denominated from Man, they] 
feigned to be the god of war, whom Romulu , The f 
founder of the Roman empire, pretended to be d, 
father, _ upon t 
IV. April is generally ſuppoſed to derive he ſe 
name from the Greek appellation of Venus, an inn their 
ginary goddeſs worſhipped by the Romans. that da) 
6 V. May is ſaid to have been ſo called fro The thi 
Maia, the mother of Mercury, another of their p bonour e 


tended Ethnick deities, to whom in this month te The foi 
paid their devotions. : „ from 

VI. June is ſaid to take its name from Ju ir idols. 
one of the ſuppoled goddeſſes of the heathen. The fi ftl 
VII. July ſo called from Julius Cæſar, n the nar 
of the Roman emperors, who gave his own name! their de 
this month, which before was called Quintilis, The fx: 


or the fifth. ; the na 
VIII. Auguſt, ſo named in honour of Augt  worſhix 
tus Ceſar, another of the Roman emper0WThe ſeve 


This month was before called Sextilis, or d from 8 
Sixth. * : ped, + 
* Macrob. Saturn, lib, 1. Cap. 12. : See 


OT. I. 


- —⁵ — — — — 
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other four months, namely, September, 
Oddober, November, and December, ſtill retain their 
umerical Latin names, which, according to the late 
egulation of the calendar, wall for the future be 
mproperly applied. However, from the continued 
ſeof them hitherto, as well as from the prattice of 
he Jews before the Babyloniſh captivity,* it ſeem- 
th highly probable, that the method of diſtinguiſhing 
he months by their numerical order only was the 
volt ancient, as it is the moſt plain, ſimple and ra- 


ames ol 
1e Days 
mmonly 


1 ancient 
had dei. 
s month 


„ a word onal. 

_ uſual in As the idolatrous Romans thus gave names to 
god Pan, 8Wrcral of the months in honour of their pretended 
, conduc-Wcities; ſo the like idolatry prevailing among our 


xon anceſtors, induced them to call the days of 
je week by the name of the idol, which on that 
they peculiarly worſhipped. Hence 

The firſt day of the week was by them called 
nday, from their accuſtomary adoration of the 
n upon that day. 


purgation 


om Man 
Romulus 
d to be hi 


derive i The ſecond day of the week they called Monday, 

us, an inn 7 or uſual cuſtom of worlhipping the moon 

8. that day. 

med fr The third day of the week they named Tueſday, 

their pe bonour of one of their idols called Tuiſco. 

nonth we The fourth day of the week was called Wednel- 
„ from the appellation of Woden, another ot 

from June ir idols. 

ien. The fifth day of the week was called Thurſday, 

C ſar, n the name of an idol called Thor, to whom they 

wn named their devotions upon that day. 

uintilis, te ſixth day of the week was termed Friday, 

the name of Friga, an imaginary goddeſs by 

r of Aug worſhipped. 

, emper08 The ſeventh day they ſtyled Saturday, as is ſup- 

lis, or "Fd from Saturn, or 3 by them then wor- 


ped, + 


* See the ſcriptures to the time of Ezra, 
+ See Verſtegan and Sheringham, 
OL. II, P 
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By means of excellent principles of government, 


and the juſt and equal adminiſtration thereof, Ft 
through the favour of Providence, Pennſylvania . 
had enjoyed an almoſt uninterrupted peace for more hs 
han fixty years. : 4 
t The . frugality, and ſecurity of the origi. 2 
nal Pennſylvanians, made this m— as flouriſhin "own 
during this period as it was peaceful. This ſlate ed 1h 
of the province, occaſioned a great acceſſion 0 of th 
people of different diſpoſitions and views from the 3 
firſt ſettlers, who had reſorted thither to ſhare in is civil 
proſperity, to which they had contributed nothing; ut 
many of theſe ſoon diſcovered, that they begrudee EO 
the body of Friends the influence which they pollell Will; 
ed in the ſtate, and the place they had in the eflimz * 
tion of the people, although ſo juſtly entitled there. — 
to; both on account of their e principally in- los pe 
ſtrumental, to reduce the wilderne s into a fruitful 1 
land, and bring the province to its preſent ſlate af "wy 
proſperity ; as alſo on account of the equity 2 33 
economy of their government, which had prove 1 
them faithful guardians of the public wealth: under an 
their government the people had been long cot ** 
tented and happy ; - fo that it is no wonder that in g n 
neral they regarded them with cordial eſteem. oni 
But thoſe who wanted to get poſſeſſion of the po The. 
of government they had enjoyed, and to reap 1 accomp 
fruit of their labours, began to ſow the ſeeds ol i wnity p 
cord and diſcontent, by decrying the public oy $a 
of Friends. As a ſelt-intereſted policy peg "IM >clle in 
that mutual benevolence, which had diſtingui aby, 
the original coloniſts, decayed : private intereſt ö rica hof 
more regarded by many than the puneic BN which d 
which gradually introduced jealouſies, miſtru 1 x 
party animoſities, whereby the ſy lem of barpr the Eng 
fo long and ſo well maintained, ſuffered a lament. | Fre” 
reverſe. .d (cal 


others ir 
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-rnment, . 
thereef The deſcendants of William Penn, who inherit- 
pan Bl ee Pofletſions and power, do not appear to have 
a inherited his diſintereſtedneſs, or benevolence: they, 


and the governors under them, on ſundry occaſions 
adopted ſelf. intereſted maxims of government, Not 


he origi- ; 

ouriſhing contented with the power and emoluments the con- 
This ſtate e allowed them, they had extended and want. 
at ed ſtill to extend their prerogatives further; and ſuch 


of the Quakers as were members of the aſſembly. 
in conjunction with others, conceived it to be their 
civil as well as religious duty, in fauhtulnels to their 


from the 
hare in ius 


nothing: wide 
begrudgel conſtituents, to adhere firmly to the ſalutary regula- 
ey poſſel. tions agreed upon between the early ſettlers and 
r William Penn, which ſtood as a guard of the {ubjetts 
led there- liglus, and as a bar to the encroachments and ſiniſter 
cipally n. deligns of men luſting after the attainment of an un- 


due power: under theſe impreſſions the aſſembly 


fruntul 
am oppoled all further innovations. 


ent fate of | ; | 

equity and rom this oppoſition to their ſelhſh purpoſes, the 
had provel governor and his partiſans manifeſted an enmity to 
Ich: un the body of this ſociety ; and having the ear of the 


proprietaries, exerted themſelves to impreis them 


ng col i . 
l with unfavourable ſentiments of the ſociety in ge- 
Sha neral, and to create jealouſies between them and the 
of the poll coloniſts, to ſet them at variance. 

to reap i The enemies of this ſociety alſo ſought occaſion to 
ſeeds of di accompliſh their deſigns, and about this time an oppor- 
lic meaſut Py preſented. The hoſtilities of the French had 
y pre 1 _ but little ſuſpended by the treaty of Aix la-Cha- 
liinguibe engen theſe remote parts; for while peace was oſ- 
' ;ntereſt u tenſibly preſerved in Europe, both in Aſia and Ame. 
>ublic goo * hoſlile meaſures were carried on in a covert way, 
miſtruſts a W 2 diſcovered themſelves in America by the in- 
bf bappind curſions of the Indians into the back ſettlements of 


A Engliſh plantations, being inſtigated thereto b 

t - French, as was generally underſtood; who killed 

an ſcalped many of the inhabitants, aud carried 

orhers into captivity, The French at the ſame time 
P 2 were 


a lament? 
Th 
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wy buſily employed in erecting a line of forts on tha 
tae back of the Engliſh ſettlements, and in places, to at t 
the prior poſſeſſion of which England laid claim, 1 
Theſe inkractions of a treaty fo lately made, pro. nex 
duced repeated complaints from the government of by 
Great Britain without redreſs; they were princi- tic; 
pally anſwered by recriminations, ſo that at lengih invi 
the reſult was a declaration of war on both ſides: phle 

This circumſtance furniſhed a plauſible occaſion T 
to raiſe a popular cry for warlike preparations, the t 
againſt which the Quakers were principled ; for and 
their declining to enter into ſuch meaſures they were whit 
treated with all the virulence of party rage : both ſtrer 
the pulpit and the preſs were employed to calumni- grea 
ate them. coun 

About this time means were uſed to get a lay Cath 
paſſed by the legiſlature of the lower counties on from 
Delaware, for eſlabliſhing a militia, and it ſeems to and 
have been enacted in a temper, that paid no regard ſervi 
to the ſcruples of friends and others ; but rather ſolati 
pointed to bring them under difhculties and ſuffer. TY 
ings. L 

37 the prejudices raiſed in the minds of the pro- curre 
prietaries concerning them, or by their voluntary fc. appre 
{ignation, few Quakers in 1756 enjoyed any ſhate newe, 
in the executive part of government; and to elude Penn! 
the force of that ſpirit x ri and rancour, which killed 
had been artfully excited againſt them, and for the furnil 
quiet of their own minds, ſeveral of them had avoid- were 
ed taking part in the legiſlature. On the approach in ord 
of the annual election, notwithſtanding much the thoſe. 
greater number of the inhabitants were not of their broug| 
ſociety, yet ſuch was the confidence repoſed in to exa 
thoſe Quakers, that the former repreſentatives who Wl Vere t 
had not declined the ſervice were rechoſen, by the thence 
greateſt majority ever known, and this was done by a c 
not only without the ſolicitations, but in ſome in- Quake 


ſiances without the privity or approbation of ſome ie w 
that 


r 


forts on 
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that were choſen, four of whom, being Quakers, 
at the firft meeting of the houſe, reſigned their ſeats. 

Filled with vexation at their diſappointment, they 
next exerted their endeavours to carry their point, 
by miſrepreſenting them-on this ſide of the Atlan- 
tic; for this purpole they drew up the moſt pointed 
invettives, and procured them to be printed in pam- 
phlets and in the Engliſh news-papers. 

The general or halt year's meeting was held in 
the third month of this year at Philadelphia in courſe, 
and notwithſtanding the deeply exerciſing trials 
which affected this ſociety at this time, they had a 
ſtrengthening and edifying meeting, and, beſide a 
great number of friends from different parts of the 
country, it was attended by Samuel Fothergill and 
Catharine Peyton from England, and Mary Peiſley 
from Ireland; theſe being well qualified miniſters 
and deeply experienced in the work of religion, their 
ſervice was very helpful and inſtrumental to the con- 
ſolation of their faith, patience, and ſtability in their 
religious principles. | 

During the time of this meeting an incident oc- 
curred which affected friends with ſtill more gloomy 
apprehenſions. The Indians about this time re- 
newed their incurſions on the back ſettlements of 
Pennſylvania, where they burned ſeveral houſes and 
killed and ſcalped ſome of the inhabitants: this 
turniſhed an opportunity pleaſing to the parties, who 
were clamorous for war, to promote their purpoſe, 
in order whereto, two or three of the dead bodies of 
thoſe who had been murdered, were at this time 
brought in a waggon to Philadelphia, with a deſign 
to exaſperate the citizens to vengeance, For they 
were taken before the State Houſe door, and from 
thence conveyed through ſeveral ſtreets, attended 
by a crowd of people, curſing the Indians and the 
Quakers alſo, becauſe they were backward to pro- 
mote warlike meaſures for their deſtruction. 


P 3 The 


them with juſtice and hoſpitality, in return for the 


the moſt friendly footing : they were ſenſibly im- 


expended in proviſion and cloathing, and committel 


by the Quakers in the city, and ſome parts of ihe 
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The incurſions of the Indians, and the dangers tg 


which the frontier ſettlers were expoſed, were much 


magnified, and furniſhed a plauſible ſubject for 
more violent exclamations againſt the Quakers, and 
the abſurdity of adhering to pacific principles, when 
the enemy was at the door: allegations of an alarm. 
ing nature were now ſpread through the colonies, 
and through England, that the province would he 
ablolutely Joſt, if ſpeedy meaſures were not taken, 
to deprive the Quakers of any ſhare in the govern. 
ment: theſe repreſentations met a ready reception 
in England, and the blame of the whole was laid 
upon this people, who in fact were the leaſt culpa. 
ble of any. 

For ftom their firſt ſettlement, and while the di. 
rettion of public affairs was in their hands, the In- 
dians were fo far from making hoſtile incurſions in. 
to any part of the province, that, being treated by 


kindneſs they had received from them, they (the 
native inhabitants) lived with the Pennſylvanians on 


preſſed with compaſſion for the ſufferers in this cal 
mity, and as ſoon as they heard of the deyaſlation 
committed by the enemy Indians on Gnadenhutten, 
a ſettlement of the Moravians, on the frontier pat 
of the county of Northampton, voluntarily raiſed: 
ſum of money among them themſelves, which was 


to the care of ſuitable perſons for diſtribution among 
the ſufferers. 

And about the ſame time a ſubſcription was ſet on 
foot, and a, conſiderable ſum of money contributed 


country, tor the ſuccour of the diſtreſſed inhabitants, 
who had abandoned their habitations on the wellen 
frontiers of the province; and taken refuge in the 


interior parts, which was in like manner diltnbe 
| K 
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ed among them without diſtinction of ſect or party, 
and proved a ſeaſonable relief againſt the winter. 

The annual meeting for Pennſylvania and New 
Jerſey, (held in courſe in the gth month of this year 
at Burlington) taking under conſideration the diſ- 
treſſed ſtate of the frontier ſettlements of theſe pro- 
vinces, and having grounds to apprehend that many 
of their brethren ſituated in paris immediately ex- 
poſed to danger, might ſoon ſtand in need of aſſiſt- 
ance, agreed to raiſe the ſum of 1000], for this pur- 
pole: and as the exigencies of the ſociety, by the 
continuance of war and the miſrepreſentations of 
their adverſaries, required vigilant attention; this 
meeting, aſter approving the tranſactions of the 
committee, appointed in the preceding year, found it 
expedient to adopt a propoſal of conſtituting a meet- 
ing for ſufferings, and after conſidering and defin- 
ing the ſervices and truſt to be committed to the 
laid meeting, nominated twelve friends as repre- 
ſentatives of the yearly meeting, and directed the 
reſpective Quarterly meetings to appoint four mem- 
bers each to repreſent them, 


The Services to be performed by the Meeting for 
Sufferings, in Philadelphia, viz, 85 


To hear and conſider the caſes of any Friends 
under ſufferings, and to adminiſter relief as neceſlity 
is found to require, or to apply to the govern- 
ment or perſons in power on their behalf, | 

* To correſpond with the meeting for ſufferings 
or the yearly meeting in London, and to repreſent 
the flate of Friends here, and in general to repre- 
lent this (the yearly) meeting, and appear in all caſes 
where the reputation and intereſt of truth and our 
religious ſociety are concerned, but not to inter- 
lere in matters of faith or diſcipline which are not 
already determined by the yearly meeting, 

| P 
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„To conſider the uſes and manner of applica. 
tion of charitable legacies and donations, and 10 
adviſe reſpecting the titles of any land, or other 
eſtate belonging to the ſeveral meetings, &c, 

** To receive an account from the ſeveral par. 
ticular meetings, of any ſufferings to which friends 
may be ſubjetted for the teſtimony of truth, 

And that fair minutes of all their proceedings 
ſhouid be kept, and laid before the yearly meeting 
from ume to time.“ 

Ihe annual election of repreſentatives through. 
out the province for the preſent year, having lately 
paſt, and ot thoſe Quakers who had been re-elett. 
ed, four of them, agreed to decline taking their 
' feats; thetr reaſons for which were ſet forth in a 
writing, diretted to the ſpeaker and houſe «f 
aiſembly, where their requeſt was conſidered, and 
allowed; ſo that, of thirty-ſix members, of which the 
whole houſe conſiſted, there were not more than 
twelve Quakers, and divers of them were not ac- 
knowledged members of that ſociety. 

The ſeveral quarterly meetings in the two pro- 
vinces, appointed their repreſentatives purſuant to 
the directions of the late yearly meeting, and the 
firſt meeting for ſufferings tor Pennſylvania, and 
New- Jerſey, was held in Philadelphia, the 14th d 
12th month (1746); at which the before-men- 
tioned deputies from England attending, laid be fore 
the meeting ſeveral papers and two letters they |: 
brough: with them, relating to the buſinels of thar 
deputation. : 

The inimical diſpoſition which had been fo un. 
deſervedly raiſed againſt friends in Pennſylvann, 
_anifeſied ſelf allo in the three lower counties on 
Delaware, where the militia-law was executed will 
great rigour on the members of this ſociety, At 
length the people divided into two parties, between 
the proprietaries and the aſlembly, 
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In this circumſtance, the beople called Quakers, 


applica. 


„ and 10 in conformity to their pacihe principles, thought 
or other it their duty to caution their friends againſt mixing 
C. with the contending parties, fo as to ſuffer their 
/eral pat. minds to be agitated with the prevailing heats and 
h friends animoſities. The meeting for ſufferings alſo ap- 


pointed a committee to labour to promote an amica- 
ble adjuſtment of their differences. 


2ceetings 


meeling In the ſixth month, 1757, a proclamation was 

publiſhed, appointing a day to be obſerved for a 
through. public faſt; a committee, by appointment of the 
ing lately meeting for ſufferings, had a conference with the 


| re-elett. 
ing their 
orth in a 
houſe of 
ered, and 
which the 
nore than 
e not ac- 


governor and the mayor of the city, to whom they 
gave their reaſons for not complying with obſerva- 
tions enjoined by human authority. That meeting 
alſo publiſhed an apology, in juſtification of the 
practice of friends, and in ſupport of their chriſtian 
tellimony againſt complying with human injunc- 
tions in matters relative to worſhip, 
Although the members of this ſociety could not 
: conſiſtently join in obſerving ſuch a faſt, they were 
two pro- 


ſenſibly affected on account of the calamitous ſtate 
ur ſuant to ot che province, and the general diſregard to religi- 
aud the on prevailing amongſt the inhabitants; and notwith- 
ania, and I itanding they were now moſtly excluded from places 
e 11th of ot trult or power in the government, and by their 
tore-men- Wichrillian principles averſe to the ſhedding of blood; 


aid be fore 
they ad 
s of theit 


yet they exerted themſelves from the firſt, not with- 
out ſome degree of ſucceſs, to bring about a recon- 
ciliation with the natives. Soon after the firſt in- 
vaſion of the frontiers of Virginia by the, Indians 
in the French intereſt, divers of this religious ſocie- 
ty were led to turn their thoughts to thoſe Indians 
ho had been their old friends and neighbours, and 
cuted wi o conſider whether they and the government had 
iety, MHemeaned themſclves towards them with fidelity and 
„between etice. A little reflection convinced them there 
al been a deficiency.. Some in their private capa- 
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er ſtanding elſewhere, proceeded on their journey to Eaſton, 
y of their and attended the treaty. 
cavours to In the afternoon of the ſame day that they arriv- 
fectual) 0 ed there, the Indians with Teedyuſcung, their chief, 
1: but the waited on the governor, and ſignified the ſincerity 
: diſtreſſed of their intentions to promote peace ; when he de- 
re ſerious fired that, as things had heretofore been miſunder- 
ſuch mes. ſtood or Forgotten, he might have the liberty to 
chooſe a clerk to take minutes of the tranſactions of 
VC in Pro. the treaty; which requeſt betag twice evaded, it 
uing yer. gave the Indians conſiderable uneaſineſs, as appre- 
| were ap- hending treacherous dealing: but by the interpoſi- 
nded to al. tion of friends in conferring with them, and mak— 
g: but tha ing them a ſmall preſent, they were pacified. At 
ing did nau the next meeting the governor conſented to allow 
a religious them a clerk, and they proceeded to the buſineſs of 


any friend the treaty, The firſt demand Teedyuſcung made 
1 for apply- was, that of ſatisfaction for the injury a meſſenger of 
preſerving theirs had received, who, being ſent to the remote 
ription be Indians, in his return was ſhot by one of the pro- 
of produc-W vincials, and at this time lay dangerouſly ill of the 
wound. The ſatis faction he demanded was, that if 
opened be. the wounded man ſhould die, the aggreſſor ſhould 
ia and de be tried by the laws of the colony and ſuffer death 
orthampton 8 in like manner. This demand ſeemed not well re- 
g to attend liſhed by ſome perſons, who wiſhed rather to retard 
K of peace peace than to forward it: the next day there was no 
of their a- public treaty; all things ſeemed to be in confuſion ; 
themſeheſ during which time friends kept quiet, waiting for 
Whereupo opportunities wherein they might hope to be more 
he mealureſ ſucceſsful in their well-meant endeavours, being. 
was, that very earneſt to procure peace for the province, and 
iendſhip ha to purſue the molt effettual means for obtaining ſe- 
th a view 0 curity to the frontier ſettlements. 
„be of bas Upon this occaſion the friends concerned thought 
ding on it neceſſary, in their own jullification, to explain and 
f this deter vindicate their conduct in an addreſs to their gover- 
delphia nor, William Denny, eſq. 
elſe when P 6 What 
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What impreſſion this addreſs made on the gover. 
nor I am not informed, but if a favourable one, hz 
and his coadjutors ſuffered their minds afterward 
to be biaſed by popular rumours ; for, in the begin. 
ning of 1759, the governor and his council tranſ. 
mitted to England a report of a committee, by them 
appointed, to enquire into the diljatisfattion and 
claims upon the Indians, containing inſinuations 
calculated to aſperſe the Quakers, 0. in jure their 
reputation with the Briuſh government. 

Thus Pennſylvania, which for a ſeries of yeay 
from 1s firſt fettlement, had been remarkably i. 
tinguiſhed for the public and private virtues ; was 
now d:{turbed, and its peace deſtroyed by party dif. 
ſenlious and mutual diſtruſls. And now allo the 
limplicuty of manners, which had been the orna- 
ment of the ſtate, the ſate-guard of its virtue, and 
the foundation of its proſperity, was in danger df 
being ſubverted; for an attempt was made, in 1mitz 
tion of the populous cities of Europe, to introduce 
into Philadelphia the refinements of voluptuoul. 
neſs, and a taſle for ſenſual gratifications, by erett. 
ing a theatre for exhibiting ſtage. plays; entertain. 
nients which the Quakers (as well as the moſt con- 
jiderate part of other religious ſocieties) have ever 
deemed incompatible with the dottrines of the gol. 
pcl and the practice of the beſt men in the earliek 
ages of the chriſtian church. The members of thi 
fociety in Philadelphia thought it their duty to beat 
their teſtimony againſt this attempt, by an addrels i 
the general aſſembly, in which they were at this ume 
Jo ſucceſsful, that a law was paſled prohibiting {uct 
entenainments. 

The honeſt endeavours of friends to promote: 
re concitiation with the Indians, and the ſuccels a. 
tending them, gave a new edge to the acrimony d 
their oppoſers. A lawleſs ſpirit was induftrioully 
tomented amongſt the mol} ignorant and ferociow 
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e gover. inhabitants of the frontiers, as appears by the fol- 
e one, he lowing account. 

Iterwards A ſmall body of. Indians, the remains of a tribe 
he begin. of the {ix nations, were ſettled at a place called 
ci] tran|. Coneftogoe, On the firſt arrival of the Engliſh in 
, by them Pennſylvania, meſſengers from this tribe came to 
Mon and welcome them, and brought them preſents of veni- 
ſinuations ſon, corn, and ſkins; and the whole tribe entered 


jure their into a treaty of friendſhip with William Penn. This 


trealy was to laſt as long as the ſun ſhould ſhine, or 
s of yea the waters run in the rivers. The treaty had been 
'kably if. frequently renewed, and the chain brightened, as 
tues; We they expreſs it, from time to time. As their lands 
party dil. by degrees came moſtly into the hands of the white 
v alſo the reople by ſucceſhve purchaſes, the proprietor aſ- 
the orn. ſigned them lands on the manor of Coneſtogoe to 
irtue, and be retained for their own ule and habitation, There 


danger of Wi they lived many years in friendſhip with their Eu- 

„ in 1111+ WY ropcan neighbours and their deſcendants, by whom 
introduce i they were regarded with affettion for their inolfen- 
oluptuou WW five behaviour. 


„ by erett. This tribe was greatly diminiſhed, as there re- 
entertain. Wl mained in their town no more than twenty perſons, 
moſt cons viz, feven men, five women, and eight children, 
have ever Wl This little ſociety continued the cuſtom, which they 
of the goß had begun when they were a more numerous body, 
the earlicl of addrefling every new governor, and every de- 
bers of tha ſcendant of the firſt proprietor, welcoming him to 
uty to beat the province, aſſuring him of their fidelity, and re- 
1 addrels v queiling a continuance of that favour they had hi- 
at this ume therto experienced. They had ſent up an addreſs 
biting ſuc 4 the ſame kind to the preſent governor, John 

enn, 
promote: The addreſs was but juſt delivered, and the new 
\ ſuccels a. governor ſcarce ſettled in his government, when on 
crimony be 1 4th of 12th month, 1763, fifiy- ſeven men from 
nduſtriouſy fone of the frontier ſettlements, ſurrounded the 
d feroci0u null village of Indian huis, and jult at the dawn 
inhabitans of 
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of day broke into them all at once, Only two men, 
three women, anda young boy were found at home, 
the reſt being abſent about their lawtul occaſiom, 
Thele poor de fenceleſs creatures were immed:a'ey 
fired upon, ſlabbed, and hatchetted to death, Ihe 

ood Shzhes* among the reſt they cut to pieces in 
his bed; all of them were ſcalped and otherwile ho. 
ribly mangled ; their huts were ſet on fire and myl 
of them burned down. The allaſlins then ro 
off, and in ſmall parties, by different roads went 
home. 

The tidings of this tranſaction filled the neigh. 
bouring white people, who were not abeitors, wich 
diſmay and abhorrence. And the lamentations d 
the younger Indians, when they returned, and be. 
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held the butchered, half-burned bodies of their nur. Th 
dered relations, were affecting to the laſt degree. in trii 

The magiſtrates of Lancaſter ſent out to collect a nur 
the remaining Indians, brought them into the town Wi there, 
for greater ſecurity, and promiſed them protettion, aſſiſt t 
They were all put into the work-houle, a flag and.! 
building, as the place of greateſt ſafety. willin 

The news of this diſgracetul action ſoon reachet Up 
Philadelphia; whereupon a proclamation was illued was i. 


by the governor, charging all officers, civil and cover) 
military, and all other liege ſubjects, to make di, given 
gent ſearch after the authors and perpetrators of the appro\ 


* Shxhzs (as deſcribed in the narrative) was a very old mi leemec 
having aſſiſted at the ſecond treaty, held with the Indians by What | 
William Penn, in 1701, and ever ſince continued a faithful ligned, 
affectionate friend to the Engliſh, he is ſaid to have been a mities 
exceeding good man, conſidering his education, being of a mil 1 
kind and benevolent temper. It is ſaid that he being before tos 7x 
that it was to be feared, that ſome Engliſh might come tron crea ec 
the frontiers into the country, and murder him and his peo Indian 
he replied, It is 8 there are Indians indeed in the like m; 
woods, who would kill me and mine, if they could get at they Pp! 
for my friendſhip to the Englith z but the Engliſh will wrap k. 1. 
up in their match- coats, and ſecure me from all danger.“ 1s "thy = 
r 


lamentably was he miſtaken! x 
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two men, crime, their abhettots and accomplices, and to ule 
J at home, all poſhble means to apprehend them, that they 
OCcaliuns, might be proceeded againſt according to law: but 
med:ately neither the precaution of placing the Indians in a 
ath. The place of ſecurity, nor the proclamation iſſued by 
> pieces in the governor intimidated them from proſecuting 
wile hor. their purpole. Having got intelligence that the 
> and molt remaining fourteen Indians were in the work-houle 


then rode ot Lancaſter, on the 27th of the ſame month, they 
oads went entered that town (which is large and populous, 
containing ſeveral thouſand inhabitants) fifty of 
the neigh. them armed as before, diſmounting, went directly 
tors, wih to the work-houle, broke open the door, and mur- 
1tations a dered all the Indians, men, women, and innocent 
1, and le. infants. 
their mut. The rioters then mounted their horſes, huzza'd 
degree. in triumph, and rode offt—unmoleſted. Although 
t to colleſt a number of ſoldiers were then in the barracks 


o the town there, whole ofhcers declared they were ready to 

protection, aſſiſt the magiſtrates, if they had been called upon, 

e, a {lrong RY and, by their conduct afterwards manifeſted their 
willingneſs and ability to do ſo. 

on reachel Upon this ſecond maſlacre, a ſecond proclamation 

| was illucl was iſſued by the governor, which p:oduced no dif. 

civil and covery ; the Ds 


erers and their partiſans havin 
make di. given out ſuch threatenings againſt thoſe who dif: 
ators of the iſ approved their proceedings, that the whole country 
very old m, ſeemed to be terrified, and not one durſt diſcover 
ne Lndians / what he knew; even letters from thence were un- 
a faithful al i figned, in which any diſlike to theſe ſhocking enor- 
have becn i BW mities was expreſſed, 
ng oY Having proceeded ſo far with impunity, it en. 
S pants creaſed their inſolence; filled with rage againſt alt 
1d his pep: Indians, they ſeemed determined to deſtroy them in 
indeed in de like manner, in defiance of the government itſelf, 
ule get a hey prevailed with others to join them, with a view 
LK io increaſe the number of offenders, ſo much as-to 
8 render it dangerous or difficult to bring them to 


crime juſlice 
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juſtice, There yet remained a number of friend 
Indians, who had put themſelves under the protec. 
tion of government, by whole orders they wee re. 
moved to Philadelphia, from the plantations, en 
which moſt of them had hved many years under tg 
care of the Moravians, by whoſe miſſionaries they 
had been brought to the profeſſion of the cliriſtian 
religion, and lived ſoberly and peaceably ou the tri 
of their own induſtry, | 

From the intelligence received from time to time 
of the deſign of the rioters to deſtroy theſe Indian 
in the barracks, it was reſolved by government to 
remove them, firſt to the Province-1{]and, as a place 
of greater ſafety; and afterwards to convey then 
ont of the province, and commit them to the in. 
mediate care of Sir William Johnſon, the kings 
agent for Indian affairs; and the general at Nes 
York. They were accordingly ſent through the 
province of New Jerſey as far as Amboy ; but the 
governor of New York refuſing them admittance 
into his province, they were ſoon after ordered (0 
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return to Philadelphia, and general Gage ſendinga On tl 
number of foldiers for their protection on their e. ernor' 
turn, they were lodged in the barracks. The rioters io the 
as ſoon as they heard of the return of the Indians peare 
aſſembled again in numbers. hele p. 
On the 4th of the month, called February, 1764, itepr 
the governor receiving information that the rioten nit! 
were on their march towards the city, called the i ed 
habitants together, to conſult them upon ſuch me Need! 
ſures as he thought adviſable for preventing the e gie, 
tended miſchief; numbers ſhewed more readineſs than WP! the 
was expected to ſupport his authority. About mid 4 dec 
night ſucceeding the following day, freſh advice vu 
received of their near approach, and precautions be. Ty 
ing taken to prevent their paſſing the ferries ov. Ant 
the river, and a very heavy rain having raiſed te ber, cho 
tords, retarded their march, They came down lee an 
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Germantown, about ſix miles from Philadelphia, 
from whence they ſent their ſpies into the city, to 
oblerve the preparations of the government againſt 
them; and by their intelligence, finding they were 
likely to meet with a different reception from 
that which they had experienced at Lancaſter, they 
thought it ſaleſt to return home without effetting 
their purpoſe. Poſlibly this account of theſe mur- 
ders and riots may appear foreign to our ſubject, and 
thus far it is ſo; but the Quakers, although they 
could have no concern in ſuch actions, yet they 
were very cauſeleſsly involved in the conſequences. 
When the rioters came to Germantown, and found 
nemſelves fruſtrated in their deſigns, they dropped 


heir menaces of deſtroying the Indians, and began 


o complain of grievances.“ A paper unſigned had 
een delivered to the governor, as from the rioters 
n their march, though it was doubted whether 
any of them were acquainted with the contents, 
nd whether it was not rather the compoſition of 
ome of their abettors, 

On the 7th of the month ſome perſons, by the go- 
ernor's authority, went to meet them, and inquire 
nto the reaſon els tumultuous appearance, It 
ppeared in the conference held with them, that 
hele people were much deluded through invidious 

iſrepreſentations, which had raiſed their pre; udice 
painit the government. In fine, their leaders en— 
aged they ſhould return home, two of them being 
reed upon to repreſent the refl, in order w lay 
© grievances they pretended they were under be- 

re the governor, and the aſſembly then ſitting. 

A declaration of their intentions, and a remon— 

ance of their grievances were preſented to the 


* The: frontiers were moſtly inhabited by emigrants from 
e north of Ireland and their deſcendants, and Germans; tbe 
ter, though ſolicited, to their leputation, iefuſed to join with, 
lave any concern in theſe iniquitous proceedings. 
legiſlature z 
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in the ſame line of conduct. The meeting there- 
fore, after a deliberate conſideration of the caſe, 
thought it necellary to bear a teſtimony of their diſ- 
unity with her ſentiments and conduct; which be- 
ing drawn up, it was read after the time of worſhip 
in the meeting-houſe of Nottingham, by Francis 
Hart, clerk ot the monthly meeting, and a copy 
thereot handed to her a few days after; ſhe was ſo 
mortified and provoked by this act of diſcipline, that 
upon an aflidavit of the publication thereof by 
rancis Hart, by reading the ſame, &c. ſhe moved 
he court of King's Bench for an information 
prainſt him for a libel, but the court, refuſed to 
grant a rule even to ſhew caule. 
Although diſappointed in this firſt application, ſhe 
n the 12th of zd month, 1762, preferred an inditt- 
[ent for a libel againſt Francis Hart, at the aſſizes at 
lontingham. Having prevailed with the grand jury 
o find the bill, to which Hart pleaded not guilty, the 
auſe was tried at Nottingham the goth of 3d month, 
762, before Judge Clive: the jury after deliberating 
bout three hours upon the matter, brought in their 
erdiet, finding the defendant guilty, contrary to 
© general Expectation of thoſe who were preſent 
t the trial, who, from the judge's charge to the 
y. 8 perſuaded that he would have been ac- 
uitted. 
Neither could the judge forbear expreſſing his 
rpriſe, Francis Hart, finding himſelf aggrieved 
y this verdift, did, by advice of his counſel on 
e 10th of 11th month, 1762, move the court of 
ing's Bench for a new trial. On hearing the 
pule opened by his counſel, which was confirmed 
the judge, who tried the cauſe, who added his 
Matisfattion at the verdi& found by the jury, the 
urt ordered the proſecutrix's counſel, . Sergeant 
lewit, ik he had any cauſe to ſhew againſt the mo- 
n, he ſhould urge it then, for that they would not 
give 
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give ſo much countenance to the proſecution, t 
make a rule to ſhew cauſe; and accordingly He Geo! 
court made an abſolute rule fora new trial, Imme 
diately upon which Sergeant Hewit told two friend 
then preſent, that if the plaintiff would be ahi be hun 
by him, he would take care the defendant or hi 
friends ſhould have no further trouble; and, asf Ms 
as appears, there was no further procedure in tt 7 
matter. | Being 
The termination of this affair did not only rele eus par 
this worthy man from further trouble; but hal Worthip « 
beneficial tendency to diſcourage others from ſimi e and 
proceedings, e reſtor 
The nation had been for ſeveral years engaged ion to 
a war with France, which was at laſt terminated e lubmi! 
a trea'y of peace concluded at Paris, the 10th H loa 
month, 1763. In conſequence whereof friends, m unla 
their enſuing yearly meeting, thought it expedin$+ y0!pe 
to draw up an addreſs to the king, which being do ventiy 
was preſented by a deputation of the ſaid meetingMace, its 
and read by John Fothergill, who introduced To {to 
with the following preface. | | by peo 
* I think myſelf happy in being appointed o lar, 
more to convey the ſentiments of the people calle thy : 
Quakers to the king, and at the ſame time to have tives ſo 
in my power to acquaint him, that the addreſs wh humil: 
I beg leave to offer to the king, was propoſed and ion, 
lemnly and unanimouſly agreed to in a very May th 
aſſembly of the aforeſaid people; the only diff nations 
ty attending it being the choice of terms ſufhciens by ſuch 
ſtrong, in which to expreſs our duty and als thei 
tion,” 2 rui 
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o George III. King of Great Britain and the do- 
minions thereunto belonging. 


he humble addreſs of his Proteſtant ſubjects the 
people called Quakers. 


May it pleaſe the king, 


* Being met in this our annual aſſembly from va. 
pus parts of Great Britain and Ireland, for the 
whip of Almighty God, and the promotion of 
ty and virtue, we embrace the opportunity which 
e reſtoration of peace affords us, to te{lify our af- 
con to thy royal perſon and family, and our duti- 
| ſubmiſhon to thy government. 
Jo a people proteſling that the uſe of arms is to 
m unlawful; a people who reverence the glori- 
s goſpel declaration of good will to men, and 
vently with for the univerſal eſtabliſhment of 
ace, 1ts return muit be highly acceptable, 
' To ſtop the effuſion of blood, to eaſe the burden 
thy-people, and terminate the calamities that af- 
tlo large a part of the globe, we are perſuaded 
re thy motives to effect the preſent pacification ; 
ves ſo juſt in themſelves, ſo full of benevolence 
| humility, demand our united and cordial appro— 
ion. 

May the Sovereign of the Univerſe, who created 
nations of one blood, diſpoſe the minds of prin- 
by ſuch examples, to learn other means of recon- 
ing their jarring intereſts and contentions, than 
" ruin of countries and deſtruttion of man- 
j . 

The proofs we have received of thy royal con- 
cenſion and indulgence, the laſting impreſſions 
gratitude to the memory of the kings of thy 
ſrious houſe, fill our hearts at this time with the 
melt ſentiments of affection and duty. 
* Strongly 


. 
2 1 — — 
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* Strongly impreſſed by ſuch ſentiments, we retum 
to our reſpettive habitations, with full purpoſe 0 
cultivate as much as in us lies, a ſpirit of harmony 
and concord, ſo eſſentially neceſlary to the dignity 
of the crown and happineſs of the ſubject. May 
God, the ſource of every bleſſing, the fountain of 
every excellence, ever graciouſly direct thy fleps 
and preſerve thee Jong to rule over thy extenſive 
dominions, with that wiſdom, moderation and equi. 
ty, which effettually ſecure to princes the cheerful 
obedience of their people, and tranſmit their names 
with deſerved honour to poſterity.” , 

To which the king was pleaſed to return the fol. 
lowing anſwer, 

* Theſe repeated aſſurances of your affection tt 
my perſon and family, and of your duty to my gt 
vernment, are agreeable to me, and cannot fail toin 
ſure to you the continuance of my protection. 

During theſe tranſattions, ſeveral members of thi 
ſociety, of eminent uſefulneſs among their brethre 
had been removed by death, for accounts of who 
we refer the reader to the 4th volume of Gouyh 
hillory, and to the ſeveral journals of their lives. 

The affairs of this ſociety furniſhing but fewre 
markable materials for hiſtory at this period of tim 
we ſhall conclude in the words of Robert Barclay 
Though we be few in number, in reſpett of olle 
and weak as to outward ſtrength, which we alſo al 
together reject, and fooliſh if compared with i 
wile ones of this world ; yet as God hath proſper 
us, notwithſtanding much oppoſition, ſo will het 
do, that neither the art, wiſdom, nor violence ot me 
or devils ſhall be able to quench that %% (has 
that hath appeared; but it ſhall grow to the conlui 
ing of whatſoever ſhall ſtand 30 oppoſe it. 
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TO VOL. . 


\ BERDEEN, ſufferings there, page 41. The priſoners 
preach to the people, 44. Cruelly treated in the Tolbooth, 
and removed to Bamff, 49 and go. A law made to disfran- 
chile Quakers, &c. 269. 


I of Toleration paſſed, 174. To prevent diſſenters from 


keeping ſchools, 270. For accepting the ſolemn Affirma- 
tion, 285. 


Aarels, an uncouth one, falſely attributed to the Quakers, 161. 


firmation, requeſted to be uſed inſtead of an oath, 221, 225, 
300. 


lexander, Anthony, diſtreſſed for a fine, 20. 
merica, 123, &c, 203 and 242. 
Inne, Queen, declares her refolution to maintain the act of 


Toleration, 263. Her death, 270. 


Anfield, Richard, dies in Newgate, 27. 


B. 


ailey, William, dies at ſea, 16. 
amff, humane Magiſtrates there, 530. 
anke, John, viſits Ireland, 55. 
ngs, Benjamin, ditto, 105. 
rclay, David, and others, fined at Aberdeen, 43. His 
* 167. | 
arclay, Robert, writes his Apology, 15. Diſputes with the 
dudents of Aberdeen, 39. 8 to the king tor re- 
lief, 44+ Viſits ſeyen Biſhops in the Tower, 172. His 
death, 178, 
arbadloes, general impriſonment there, 110. 
nadilton, Giles, account of, 88. 

Barrow, 


: . 
44 
H 
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Barrow, Robert, viſits America, 242. His various (if.,, Diſſent! 
ings, 243. Shipwrecked, 246, III treated by tome In. Diltrain 
dians, 247. His death, 254. | Dobſon 

[7 Barry, James, preaches = friends, 184. 
= hon eva a Docwra 
| Bennet, Ambroſe, his violent behaviour, 32. . 
. -, William, an account of, 100. "Ry | 
3 


f Bill, in the Houſe of Commons for relieving friends on ac. 

9 count of Tithes, 303. 

| Biſhops, ſeven lent to the Tower, 171. 

Biſhop of Oſſory, his conduct, 292, &c. 7 

Lincoln, his diſlike to perſecution, 307, biſho 

Blunt, Anthony, (Sheriff) his kindneſs, 294. n 

Bownas, Samuel, inſulted by George Keith, 274. Impricon. 
el in America by means of George Keith and Willi; 
Bradford, 275. Menaced by the judge, 277. Relealed, 28. 

Braſsley, Thomas, ſent to priſon, 16. 

Bridgman, (Sir) Orlando, remits his fees, 2, 

Briſtol, riots and ſufferings there, 71. 

Burnyeat, John, taken betore the Mayor of Dublin, 108, Vi. 
fi:s Barbadoes, Maryland and Virginia, 121; Amelicz: 
ſecond time, 123. His death, 201. 

Burr, Thomas, impriſoned at Norwich, 65, 


0 
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C. 


Captivity of Robert Barrow, Jonathan Dickenſon and others 
249- Ange 

| Cavan, in Ireland, ſufferings there, 189, 

\ Vl Charles II. ſee King. 

| Cheſhire, fines levied there, 24. 

Vp Chalkley, Thomas, viſits the Indians at Coneſtigo, 283, 

Children, of Briſtol ſent to Bridewell for attending Meetings 
for worſhip, 78. 

Cooper, Robert, his ſufferings, 19. 

Conventicle AR, cauſes great ſufferings, 18, 24. Ruinous fits 
impoſed by, 41. x 

Creſon, Solomon, his captivity, 247. 


"8 \ Crook, John, an account of, 232. 
| Criſp, Stephen, an account of him, 217. 
D. 1 * 
Days and Months, reaſons for retaining the numerical namts bucek; 


0 of, 312, &c. 
f Dickenſon, Jonathan, his captivity, 246. 


Diſſenten, 
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ovs ſuf. Digenters, ordered not to meet publickly, 108. 

lome In. Diltraint, exceſſive at Briſtol, 72. In London, 86. 

| Dobſon, William, dies in priſon, 26. 

Docwra, Thomas, fined for preaching, 24. 

Dunn, William, and his ſons, ungratetul to W. Edmund- 
ſon, &c, 192. 


ends on ac. 
E. 


Edmundſon, William, and Robert Jackſon, proſecuted in the 
biſhops court for tithes, 107. Goes to the Weſt Indies, 
 Befuſed admittance into Nevis, 113, Viſits Barba- 
{4 2 {econd thine, 117. Viſits America, 125. At Read. 
err, viſis 2 garriſon, 139. At New Hertford, 143. | 
A ng Ifland diſturbed by Ranters, 145. In London, 149, 
and, and (poiled of his goods, &c. 184, 190. Made a 
„ ee with bis ſons, and threatened to be ſhot, 196. His 
1] treated, 198. A ſnare laid for his life, 199. 
\. Princels, a viſit to her, &c. 58 and 63. 
omas, anſwers William Rogers, 99. 
Priends, under oppreſſion there, 62, 
ohn, and Richard Grove, taken by a French priva- 
ic. 21d carried to Martinico, 280. , 


2.4147, proceſſes on the act of 23d. of Elizabeth, ſtayed. 


F. * 
Nees tein, Counteſs of, 63. 
, retuins from America, 3. Sent with Thomas 
„ to Worceſter jail, 6. Accuſed of a plot, 10. Pre- 
1. Removed by habeas corpus, and diſcharged, 
ritt of rebellion againſt him and wife, 70. Viſits the 
' lutics, 111, In America, 125. His death, 179, 
Zaret, fined for preaching, 24. An account of, 264, 
«(tadt, in Holſtein, ſufferings there, 268, The Czar 
dia attends Friends meeting there, 269, 
„ph, (Judge convinced, 112. 
lliam, proſecuted as an impoſtor, fined and pillor- 
6. 
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T1 et William, an account of, 150. 

ns America, 257. Dies of the Vellow Fes er, 259. | 

nerical nam! ire, arbitrary proceedings there, 25, | 
oer Greneraliſts, 133. 
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Greenwood, James, and Ann, his wife, an account of, 241. King | 
Greglon, George, an account of 201. | — 
Gwynedd, Thomas, an account of, 158 — 


H. 1 


Hale, Matthew, (Judge) his moderation, 14. King ( 

Hall, William, fined, 2ol. for a meeting at his houſe, 16, 1 

Hart Francis, tried for a libel, on account of reading publick. Knight 
ly a teſtimony of denial, 330. 

Helliar, an attorney, a great perſecutor at Briſtol, 71, 

Heretord, ſevere proſecutions there, 22. 

Holland, ſeveral Friends viſit that country, 24. Tranſactions Lancaſt 
there, 56. Laws, 

Holme, Benjamin, viſits Ireland, 289, Seized by a prieſt, 260, Lincolr 

Hooton, Elizabeth, an account ef, 115. Lindly 

Hornes, Anna Maria, Counteſs of, 59 and 63. . 


- - L g age, 
Hicks, Thomas, a Baptiſt preacher, writes againſt Friends, 4. Living 
Hill, Elizabeth, and Elizabeth Hilton, groſsly abuſed, $0, deen, 

Longe 
I. Lower, 
Fox i 


Indians, ſuffer by Rum, 205, note, Viſited by Friends, 206, 
Maſſacred, 325. 

{atormers, their rapacity, 100. Falſe witneſſes, 164. Com. 
miſſioners appointed to inquire into their irregularities, 163. 
Brought to an account, 169. : 

Ircland, perſecution there, 51, 104, 183. War in conſequene 
of King James's landing, 188, Friends aſſiſted by thoſe d 
London and Barbadoes, 194. f 


Martin, 
Martini. 
Mary, 
Marſhal 
Meeting 
and re 
J. an ad. 


Jaffray, Andrew, an account of, 37. * 


Jail, Newgate, at Briſtol, lives endangered therein, 73. Melvil, ( 
Jailer, at Briſtol, his repentance, 82. Menzies, 
Jay, John, recovered from a tall, 136. Meredie} 
Jury, overawed by the juſtices, 22. Morris, 
| : Muſgray 
_ 
Keith, George, his conduct, 207, 255. Deſerts his followers, 
271. Leaves America, iettles in Sullex, 279. F 
King Charles II. grants letters patent for the releaſe 
Friends, 1. Letters of indulgence to all Noncoatormitts, 35 
His death, 161, 


Namptwi 
Nottingh 
Norton, ] 
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f, 241. ing james, addreſſed by Friends, 162. 

226 —— delerts Eng land and goes to France, 188. 
„lands in Ireland, but forced to retire, 190, 
King Wiiliam, and Mary his queen, elected, 173. 

— in land, 192. 
„ his death, 234. 
King George, I. his acceſſion, 284. 
— „III. addreſſed on occaſion of the peace, 332. 


cable Knight, Sheriff of Briſtol, a perſecutor, 71 and 84. 
1. L. 
ranſaQions Lancaſter, James, and John Stubbs, baniſhed from Boſton, 132. 
Laws, re ſpecting eccleſiaſtical affairs ſuſpended, 170. 
prieſt, 260, Lincolnſhire, ſufferings there, 29. 
Lindly, Richard, a blind man, impriſoned, near go years of 
age, $1, 
riends, 4, Livingſtone, Patrick, and James Holiday, impriſoned at Aber- 
led, $0, deen, 
Longworth, Roger, ſent to priſon as a papiſt, 29. 
Lower, Thomas, refuſes his liberty, chooſing to wait on Geo. 
Fox in priſon, 9. 
1ends, 206, 
64. Com- M. 


arities, 16%, Martin, James, viſits America, 203. 


Martinico, Friends carried there by a French privateer, 280. 
Mary, Queen of England dies, 221. 
Marſhall, Charles, an account of, 229. 

Meeting for Sufferings in London petition King William, 223, 


conſequene 
by thoſe d 


an addreſs to the ambaſſadors met to conclude a treaty of 
peace at Aix-la-Chapelle, 310. 
Meeting in Philadelphia eſtabliſhed, 319. 
Melvil, George, (Capt.) makes exceſſive diſtraints, 45. 
Menzies, John, ſtirs up perſecution, 34. 
Meredith, John, a perſecutor, 25. 
Morris, William, an account of 104. 


Muſgrave, Sir Chriſtopher, ſpeaks his mind, 69. 


73 


[ 


is followeth N. 


Namptwich, ſufferings there, 16. 
Nottinghamſhire, diftreſſes made there, 21. 
Norton, Katharine, an account of, 35. 

2 


je releaſe of 
tormitlts, 45 


and renew their application to parliament 225, alſo 227. Send 
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New England, an act made there againſt Quakers, repealed by 
Queen Anne, 265. 
New Jerſey, 120. 


O. 


Oaths, ſufferings on account thereof, 35, 299. 
Origin of the names of days, months, &c. 312. 
Owen, Robert, and wife, an account of, 203. 
Oxford act, commitment on, 72. 

Riots there, 286. 


. 


Parker, Henry, a perſecutor, 6. 
Alexander, an account of, 174. 
Party animoſities break out, 266. 
Pattiſon George, 126. 

Penn, William, goes to Holland and Germany, 56. Visits the 
Princeſs Elizabeth, &c. 58. Takes ſhipping for America, 
154. His treaty with the Indians, 155. Returns te Zng- 
land, 161. Suffers on account of his intimacy with King 
James, 173 and 175. Cleared by the court of Kang's 
Bench, and wrong!tully accuſed by William Fuller, 176, 
Before the Privy Council, 178. Viſits the weſtern counties, 
224, and Heland 236, Interrupted in Wexford county, 
2338, Goesio America, 259. Arrives in England, 262. 

Pennſylvania, 151. General Meeting, 205. Friends rejected 
from the government of, 314. 

Pe-wmington, Iſaac, an account of, 29. 

Pemy, a juſtice of peace, proſecuted for attending a meeting, 
267. 

Petition of the Norfolk prieſts, &c. withdrawn, 229. 

Plymouth, violent proctedings there, 26. 

Plympton, John, abuſes Friends, 237. 

Plot, popiſh, diſcovered, and occaſions Friends to ſuffer, 28, 
An addreſs preſented to the King on account of, 95. 

Poole, William, a conſtable at Norwich, his confeſſion, 20. 

Prieſts, of Norfolk, and Francis Bugg, vilify the Quakers, 228. 

Priſoners, generally releaſed, 3. One hundred and fixty at 
Briſtol, 77. About fifteen hundred at the death of King 
Charles II. 104. Generally Tcleaſed, 163. On account af 
tithes, 223. 

Proteſtants, perſecuted; and nearly fifty thouſand come to Eng- 

land, 169, Suffer in Ireland, 185 and 200, 


Randal, 
Reading 
Kebellic 
Richard 
Rigge, 4 
Ritdale, 
Rogers, 
Rous, T 


Salthouſc 
Sach. ver 
Sinſom, 

Sayton, | 
Scotland, 


Taylor, J 
hornton, 
illey, 8. 
ithes, 11 
Impriſo; 
account 
Commo 
Vexatio 
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Randal, Elliot, bis ſufferings, 16. - 
Reading in America, William Edmundſon there, 139. 

Rebellion, writ of, ifſued on account of ſmall tithes, 70. 

in Scotland, 162 and 286. 

Kichardſon, John, oppoſed by George Keith, 272. 

Rigge, Ambrote, ſome account of, 264. 

Riſdale, Hannah, impriſoned, 308. 

Rogers, William, his oppoſition, 99, 

Rous, Thomas, of Bar badoes, 112. 


Gs © 


Salthouſe, Thomas, an account of 180. 
Szchcverel, tmpeached, 266. 
Sinſom, Oliver, viſits Ireland, 85. 


Viſits the BW 6:yton, J. na, fined; his appe] to the quarter ſeſſions, 21. 
r America, Scotland, traniaGtions there, 34. Ar Aberdeen, commiſſioners 
ns te Eug⸗ appointed on the Conventicie Act, 4. David Barclay ob- 
with King jets to the proceedings of the commiſſioners, &c. 42. Re- 
of Kang's dellicn there, 286, 306. 
aller, 176, decock, John, and others, greatly abuſed, 2 5. 


n counties, 
ord county, 
ind, 262. 

ads rejected 


Sharp, Anthony, and Alexander Seaton, impriſoned, 109. 

dmpſon, Launcelot, a violent profecuter, 102. 

deen John, his facthfulne's, 45. | 

— George, a malicwus pr::voſt of Aberdeen, 47. 

dordy, Thomas, dies in Cal lite jail, 101. 

Story. Thomas, an account of, 213. Viſits Ireland, 236. Im- 
priioned there, 294 and 298. in America, 257. His account 
of the plague in Puiladelphia, 258. Challenged by Geo. 
Keith in America, 273, Goes to Ireland, 291. 


F. 


a meeting, 
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» ſuffer, 28. 
95. 

ſſion, 20. 
1akers, 228. 
and ſixty at 
th of King 
n account of 


Taylor, Thomas, an account of, gr. 

hornton, Samuel, and eighty perſons impriſoned, 5 1. 
illey, Samuel, of Briftcl, a perlecutor, 75. 
thes, ſmall, ſued for in the Exchequer, 50. Many Friends 
impriſoned on account of, 223. Caſe of the Quakers, on 
account of, 301. Bill for relief brought into the Houſe of / 
Commons, 303. Facts relating to grievous ſufferers, 304. 


Eng» . 
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Vickers, 
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V. 


$6. 
W. 


War in America with the Indians, 138. 


242. 


treated, 51. 


Widders, Robert, viſits America, 126. 
Wilkinſon, John, and John Story, 96. 


Whitewell, Francis, an account of, 159. 


ingdonſhire, 88, 
Whitehead, Anne, an account of, 168. 


V. 


Yellow Fever in America, in 1699, 259. 
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Vickers, Robert, account of, 83. Sentenced to abjure the 
realm or ſuffer death, 85, His wife procures his diſcharge, 


— in Ireland, by which Friends ſuffer greatly, 189. 
Wardell, Robert, viſits the Weſt Indies and dies in Jamaica, 


Webber, George, and Stephen Harris, impriſoned and cruelly 
48 Wells, in Somerſetſhire, the meeting interrupred there, 224, 
fe | Weſt Indies, 109. Viſited by Friends, from London, 111, 
Wiilſon, Thomas, and his wife perſecuted, 19. 

Whitehead, John, impriſoned in Lincoln Caſtle, 78. 
Whitehead, George, aſſiſts the Diſſenters, 2. TII-treated, and 


4 made priſoner at Norwich, 65. Severel 
mY! | account of ſufferings in London, 87. In C 
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Books Printed for DARTON and HARVEx, 
Gracechurch- Street. 
abjure the 
diſcharge, N CASPIPINA's Letters; or Obſervations on a Variety of Sub- 
Jets, Literary, Moral, and Religious, by Jacob Duchee, 3s. 
ſewed. 
Cambiay's Pious Reflections for every Day of the Month, very 
(mall ſize, 8d. boards. 


Cambray's Directions for a Holy Life, and the attaining Chriſ- 
tian Perfection, 1d. 


9. 


in Jamaica, Council to Children, by A. Purver; with J. Freame's Trea- 
tiſe on Education, and Sclett Poems, 3d. 
and cruelly Wi P.etical Eſſay on Death, by Bielby Porteus, now Biſhop of 
| London, 3d. f : 7 
\ere, 224. Extracts from Olney Hymns, being chiefly thoſe written by 
on, 111. W. Cowper, 3d. : 
l Some Account of Mary Neale, formerly Pieſley, 18. 8d. bound. 
A larger Edition of the ſame, 28. 6d. in ſheep, 3s. calf. 
Life of Armelle Nicholas, commonly called the Good Armelle, 
0 a poor Maid Servant in France, 6d. 
: Power of Religion on the Mind, in Retirement, Affliction, and 
treated, md at the Approach of Death, Exemplified in the Teſtimonies 
4" 0x. and Experience of Perſons diſtinguiſned by their Greatneſs, 
"1 Learning, or Virtue, by Lindley Murray, 2s. 


Df the Imitation of Chriſt; in three Books; tranſlated from the 
Latin of Thomas a Kempis, by John Payne, 12 m0. 28. 6d. 

8v0. 68. bound. 

Letter from William Penn to his Wife and Children, Writ- 
ten a little before his Firſt Voyage to America, 2d. 

an Anſwer to ſome Paſſages in a Letter from the Biſhop of 
Rocheſter to the Clergy (dated May 1, 1798) upon the 

Lawtulneſs of Defenſive War, by a Clergyman of the 

Church oi Englund, 6d. 

dome Queſtions and Anſwers for the Direction, Comfort, Help, 
and Furtherance of God's Spiritual Itracl. To which is ad- 
ded a Serious Addreis to all ſuch as complain that they 
want Power to yield Subjection to what of God is made ma- 

nifeſt in them, by Iſaac Pennington, price 6d. 

iſher's Concordance to the Bible, bound, 28. 6d. 

enelon on Deje&ion or Lownels of Spirits, 2d. | 

he Worſhip of God in Spirit and in Truth; or a ſhort and 

ealy Method of Prayer luited to every Capacity. With 

Two Letters on the ſame Subject, by M. Guyon, 18. 6d. 

reat Importance of a Religious Life, x8, 

Account of the Convicement and Call to the Miniſtry of 

Margaret Lucas, late of Leek, in Staffordſhire, 18. 


Letter 


Wiſdom, a Poem, a new and neat Haltion, 3. 


Books Printed for DAR Tro. RVE, Gracechurch- 


A Letter of Citizen Gregoire, Biſhop of Blois, to Don Ray mon. 
Joſeph de Arce, Archbiſhop of Burgos, Chief Judge of the 
Inquiſition in Spain, upon che Neceſſity and Advantage of 
ſuppreſlung that Tribunal. Tranſlated from the French, 4d, 

A Compurative View of Mild and Sanguinary Laws, and the 
good Etfects of the former ext1ibited in the preſent Economy 
of the Priſon of Philadelphia, by the Duke de Lian 44 

Treatile on the Inward aud Spiritual Loptiſm of Cl: |, 
Job Scott, 15. 61. ſewed. 

Abſtract from Thomas © K mpis's Meditations on the 
Loving Kindnefſes of Chrift, by Thomas Shillitce, s 0 

A Caution and Warnii, to the Inachitants of Great 733 1:20, 
but more cfpecially o her Rulers and ail in Po 
Thomas Shillitue, 3d. 

Sclect Lives of Foreigners eminent in Picty ; viz P. P. 
Bourignon, Marquis de renty, Francis de Salis, 
Feneion, Molinos, &c. 28. 64. (hrep, 38. in call, 

War inconſiſtent with the Dottrine and Example of C 
a Letter to a Friend, by John Scott, 4d, 

The New Teſtament, Royal Cuvo, printed with 2 vere 

Type, 58. ſheep, or 6s. ca 

Three Letters addreſſed to the Readers of Paine's Ape of 4 
ſon, 6d. g | 


A Word of Advice and Caution to the Rich, by John 
man, 44, 

Journal of the Life of John Wovlman, to which is prot 
his Works. This is the laſt dition printed ') 
and is more comprehenſive than au ore publiſhed, . 
ſheep, 55. calf, 

A Short Account of Mary Weſton, jun, late of Uto 
county of Eſſex, particularly the tawvourcd State 
during her laſt illneſs, 6d. 

The Lawfulneſs of Detenfive War upon Chriftian Pen 
Ampartially conſidered, by a Clergyman of the. 
England, 4d. | 
Thoughts on the Lawfulneſs of War, by a Member ot = 

tabliſhment, 44. 

An Account ot = Young Prince, ſhewing his ſetting «©! 
turn to his Father's: Kingdom, and of the Mir. 
betel him on the Way, 2d, 


1 fa 
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London: Printed by Darton and Harvey, Gracechurc l! 
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